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RIGHT HONOURABLE 

WILLIAM LORD COWPER\ 

BARON OF WINOHAM. 
MV LORD^ 

^FTER haviirg]qag^elebn^e^ the superior graces 
and excellenbNsi. jEinio^ D^nl^ li^^HMmaginary 
character^ I do iif]^lf:1ii« Jionovr to shew my ye- 
neratioo for trattsceodkiitrxncA}. under my own 
name^ in this siddMsr^ry^^r^ltptiship. The just 
application of t^'oise Kfgh &£ct)mptishments of which 
you are master^ has been an advantage to all your 

' He succeeded Sir Nathan Wright, as lord keeper of 
the great seal^ in 1705 ; was created Baron Cowper of Wing- 
ham, 1706, and appointed lord chancellor, 1707; which 
post he held till 1710. On the accesrion of King George he 
was again appointed lord chancellor ; and, on resigning the 
great seal, was created Earl Cowper, and Viscount Ford* 
wicb, March 18, 1717-ia. His lordship died Oct. 10, 1723. 
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fellow-subjects ; and it is from the common obli« 
gation you have laid upon all the worlds that I, 
though a private man, can pretend to be affected 
with, or take the liberty to acknowledge, your 
great talents and public virtues. 

It gives a pleasing prospect to your friends, that is 
to say, to the friends of your country^ that you have 
passed through the highest offices, at an age when 
others usually do but form to themselves the hopes 
of them. They may expect to see you in the house 
of lords as many years as you were ascending to 
it. It is our common good, that your admirable 
eloquence can now no longer be employed, but 
in the expression of .your qwa ^timents and 
judgment;-. ;'tl^ef s^i^l id^er- V^ 2iow for ever 
changed iiitb the^u^ judfi^.; ^wt^ch latter charaC'* 
ter your lordship ^rU sYi^io jprevailing an im« 
partiality, tha4 yov^^ j^<,Appit>bation even of 
those who dissefit^aofti yovtmdr >^ou always ob- 
tain favour, because you are never moved by it. 

This gives you a certain dignity peculiar to 
your present situation, and makes the equity, even 
of a lord high chancellor, appear but a degree to- 
wards the magnanimity of a peer of Great Britain. 

Forgive me, my lord, when I cannot conceal 
from you, that I shall never hereafter behold you. 
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but. I shall behold you, as lately, defending die 
brave and the unfortunate** 

When we attend to your lordship engaged in a 
discourse, we cannot but reflect upon the many 
requisites which the Tain-glorious speakers of an- 
tiquity hare demanded in a man who is to excel 
in oratory; I say, my lord, when we reflect upon 
tiie precepts by viewing the example, though there 
h no excellence proposed by Ihose rhetoricians 
wanting, the whole art seems to be resolved into 
that one motive of speaking, sincerity in the inten^ 
tion. The graceful manner, the apt gesture, and 
the assumed concern, are impotent Jielps to per- 
suasion, in ccnnparison of the honest countenance 
of him who utters what he really means. From 
whence it is^ that all the beauties which others at- 
tain with labour, are in your lordship but the natu- 
ral effects of the heart that dictates. 

It is this noble simplicity, which m^es you sur- 
pass mankind in the faculties wherein mankind are 
distinguished from other creatures, reason and 
speech. 

If these gifts were communicated to all men in 
proportion to the truth and ardour of their hearts, 

* Meaning the duke of Marlborough. 
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I should speak of you with the same force as you 
express yourself on any other subject. But I re-, 
sist my present impulse^ as agreeable as it is to 
me ; thoti^h injdced^ had I any pretensions to a 
&me of this kind, I should/above ail other themes, 
attempt a panegyric upon my Lord Cowper : for 
the only sure way to a reputation for eloquence, ia 
an age wherein that perfect orator lives, is to choose 
an argument, upon which he himself must of ncn 
cessity be silent. 

I am, my Lord, 
Your lordship's most devotedj^ 
most obedient, and 

most humble Servant, 

RICHARD STEELE. 



THE 



TATLER. 



N» 1 15. TUESDAY, JANUARY S, 1709^10. 



— — yooum inlervenit viUum ei ealamitoi, 
Vi neqwe spectari, ne^ cognotci poiuerii ; . 
Ita popubu studio ttupidus injunambuh 
Anmwn occvp&rat, 

TER. FroL de Hecjm. 

There happened a new misfortune and calamity; for the 
play was neither seen nor understood; the st^iidpeo* 
pie were so much taken up with a rope-dancer. 

Sheer Lane, January 2. 

I WENT on Friday last to the opera, and was sur- 
prised to find a thin house at so noble an entertain- 
ment, until I heard that the tumbler ' was not to 
make his appearance that night. For my own part, 
I was fully satisfied with the sight of an actor, who, 
by the grace and propriety of his action and gesr 
ture, does honour to an human figure, as much as 
the other vilifies and degrades- it. Every one will 

« See NO 108. 
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easily imagine I mean signior Nicolini % who sets off 
the character he bears in an opera by his action, as 
much as he does the words of it by his voice. 
Every limb, and every £nger, contributes to the part 
he acts, insomuch that a deaf man might go along 
with him in the sense of it. There is scarce a beau* 
tifiil posture in an old statue which he does not plant 
himself in, as the different circumstances of the 
story give occasion for it. He performs the most 
ordinary action in a manner suitable to the great- 
ness of his character, and shews the prince even in 
the giving of a letter, or dispatching of a message. 
Our best actors are somewhat at a loss to support 
themselves with proper gesture, as they move from 
any considerable distance to the front of the stage ; 
but I have seen the person of whom I am now spr- 
ing enter alone at the remotest part of it, and ad- 
vance from it, with such greatness of air, and mien, 
as seemed to fill the stage, and at the same time 
commanded the attention of the audience with the 
majesty of his appearance. But, notwithstanding 
the dignity and elegance of this entertainment, I find 
for some nights past, that Punchinello has robbed 
this gentleman of the greater part of his female 
spectators. The truth of it is, I find it so very hard 
a task to keep that sex under any manner of govern- 
ment, that I have often resolved to give them over 
entirdy, and leave them to their own inventions. 
I was in hopes that I had brought them to some oi> 
der, and was employing my thoughts on the reibr> 
mation of their petticoats, when on a sudden I re« 

' Nicolini Grimaldi, called signior Nicolini de Napoli, 
came into England in 1708, and made hb first appearance 
in the opera oi Camilla. He is commended, both as a 
fine actor and a good singer, m N^ 405 of the Spectator, 
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ceived information from all parts, that tbey run 
gadding after a puppet-shew. I know very well, 
that what I here say will be thought of some mali- 
cioui persons to flow from envy to Mr. Powell; 
for which reason I shall set the late dispute be- 
tween us in a true light \ Mr. Powell and I had 
aome difference about four months ago, which we 
managed by way of letter, as learned men ought to 
do ; and I was very well contented to bear such sar- 
casms as he was pleased to throw upon me, and 
answered them with the same freedom. In the midst 
of this our misunderstanding and correspondence, I 
happened to give the ^^orld an account of the order 
of esquires ; upon which Mr. Powell was so disin- 
genuous, as to make one of his puppets, I wish I 
knew which of them it wasi dedare, by way of pro- 
logue, that one Isaac Bickerstal¥',a pretended esquire, 
bad written a scurrilous piece, to the dishonour of 
that rank of men ; and then, with more art than 
honesty, concluded, that all the esquires in the pit 
were abused by his antagonist as much as he was. This 
public accusation made all the esquires of that coun* 
ty, and several of other parts, my prpfessed ene- 
mies. I do not in the least question but that |ie will 
proceed in his hostilities ; and I am informed that 
part of his design in coming to town, was to carry 
the. war into my own quarters. I do, therefore^ so- 
lemnly declare, notwithstanding that I am a great 
lover of art and ingenuitj', that if I hear he opens 
any of his people's niouths against me, I shall not 
fail to write a critique upon his whole performance ; 
for I must confess, that I have naturally so strong a 
desire of praise, that I cannot bear reproach, though 
fnmi a piece of tiniber. As for Punch, who takes all 

3 See K<> 44 and 45. 
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opportunities of bespattering xne, I know very well 
his original, and have been assured by the joiner 
who put him together, that he was in long dispute 
with himself^ whether he should turn him into se- 
veral pegs and utensils, or make him the man he is. 
The same person confessed to me, that he had once 
actually laid aside his head for a nutcracker. As 
for his scolding wife, however she. may value herself 
at present, it is very well known, that she is but a 
piece of crab-lree. This artificer further whispered 
in my ear, that all his courtiers and nobles were 
taken out of a quick-set hedge not far from Isling^ 
Ion ; and that doctor Faustus himself, who is now so 
great a conjurer, is supposed to have learned his 
whole art from an old woman in that neighbourhood, 
whom he long served in the figure of a broom-staff. 
But, perhaps, it may look trivial to insist so much 
upon mens* persons; I shall, therefore, turn my 
thoughts rather to examine their behaviour, and 
consider, whether the several parts are written up 
to that character, which Mr. Powell piques himself 
upon, of an able and judicious dramatist. I have 
for this purpose provided myself with the works of 
above twenty French critics, and shall examine, by 
the rules which they have laid down upon the art of 
the stage, whether the unity of time, place, and ac- 
tion, be rightly observed in any one of this cele- 
brated author's productions ; as also, whether in the 
parts of his several actors, and thajb of Punch in parti- 
f:ular, there is not sometimes an impropriety of sen- 
timents, and an impurity of diction. 

Whitens Chocolate-house, January 2. 

I CAME in here to-day at an hour when only 
the dead appear in places of resort and gallantry, 
ltpd~ saw hung i]p the escutcheon of Sir Hanni-« 
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bal S a gentleman who used to frequent this place> 
and was taken np, and interred^ by the company of 
upholders, as having been seen here at an unlicensed 
hour. The cpat of the deceased is, three bowls and 
a jack in a green field ; the crest, a dice-box, with 
the king of clubs and pam for supporters. Some 
days ago the body was carried out of town with 
great pomp and ceremony, in order to be buried with 
his ancestors at the Peak. It is a maxim in mora- 
lity, that we are to speak nothing but truth of the 
living, nothing but good of the dead. As I have 
carefully observed the first during his lifettime, I 
shall acquit myself as to the latter now he is de* 
ceased. 

He was knighted very young, not in the ordinary 
form, but by the common consent of mankind. 

He was in his person between round and square ; 
in the motion and gesture of his body he was un- 
affected and free, as not having too great a respect 
for superiors. He was id his discourse bold and in* 
trepid ; and, as every one has an excellence as well 
as a failing, which'distinguishes him from other men, 
eloquence was his predominant quality, which he had 
to so great perfection, that it was easier to him to 
speak, than to hold his tongue. This sometimes 
exposed him to the derision of men who had much 
less parts than himself: and indeed his great volubi- 
lity, and inimitable manner of speaking ', as well as 
the great courage he shewed on those occasions, did 
sometimes betray him into that figure of speech 
which is commonly distinguished by the name of 
gasconade. To mention no other, he professed in 

4 Sir James Baker, commonly called the knight of th^ 
peak, was the person supposed to be here alluded to, 

5 See NO 36 and 73. 
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this Very place, some daj^ before he died, that he 
would be one of the six that would undertake to as- 
sault me ; for which reason I have had his figure 
upon my wall until the hour of his death ' : and am 
resolved for the future to bury every one forthwith 
who I hear has an intention to kill me. 

Since I am upon the subject of my adversaries, I 
shall here publish a short letter, which I have re* 
ceived from a well-wisher, and is as follows : 

< SAGE SIB, 

' You cannot but know, there are many scribblers, 
and othws, who revile you, and your writings. It 
is wondered that you do not exert yourself, and 
crush them at once. 

*■ I am, 8», 

* with great respect, 
* Your most humble admirer and disciple.' 

In answer to this, I shall act like my predecessor 
JEsop, and give him a fiible instead of a reply. 

It happened one day, as a stout and honest mas- 
tiff, that guarded the village where he lived against 
thieves and robbers, was very gravely walking, with 
(Mie of his puppies by his side, all the little dogs in 
the street gathered about him, and barked at him. 
The little puppy was so offended at this afiront done 
to his sire, that he asked him why he would not fall 
upon th«n, and tear them to pieces ? To which the 
sire answered with great composure of mind, ' If 
there were no curs, I should be no mastiff.' 

STEELE AVD ADDISON. 

< See N« 93 and 105. 
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N» 116. THURSDAY, JAl^UARY 5, 1709-10. 

■ p €trs mtruTna ett ipsa pueUa nti, 

OVID. 

The young lady is the least part of hergelf. 

Sheer Lane, January 4. 

Thb court being prepared for proceeding on the 
cause of the petticoat, I gave orders to bring in a 
criminal, who was taken up as she went out of the 
puppet-shew about three nights ago, and was now 
standing in the street, with a great concourse of peo* 
pie about her. Word was brought roe, that she had 
endeavoured twice or thrice to come in, but could 
not do it by reason of her petticoat, which was too 
large for the entrance of my house, though I had 
ordered both the folding doors to be thrown open 
for its reception. Upon this, I desired the jury of 
matrons, who stood at my right-hand, to inform 
themselves of her condition, and know whether there 
were any private reascms why she migbt not make 
her appearance separate from her petticoat. This 
was managed with great discretion, and had such an 
effect^ that upon the return of the vei^ict from the 
bench of matrons, I issued out an order forthwith, 
that the criminal should be stripped of her incum- 
brances, until she became little enough to enter my 
house. I had before given directions for an engine 
of several legs, that could contract or open itself like 
the top of an umbrella, in order to place the petti- 
coat upon it, by which means I might take a leisurely 
survey of it, as it should appear in its proper di- 
mensions.* This was all done accordingly; and 
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forthwith, upon the closing of th6 engine, the petti** 
coat was brought into court. I then directed the 
machine to be set upon the table, and dilated in such 
a manner as to shew the garment in its utmost cir- 
cumference ; but my great hall was too narrow for 
the experiment : for, before it was half unfolded, jt 
described so immoderate- a circle, that the lower 
part of it brushed upon my face as I Sat in my 
chair of judicature. I then inquired for the person 
that belonged to the petticoat ; and to my great 
surprise was directed to a very beautiful young dam- 
sel, with so pretty a face and shape, that I bid her 
oome out of the crowd, and seated her upon a little 
crock at my left hand. * My pretty maid,' said I, 
* do you own yourself to have been the inhabitant 
of the garment before us f The girl, I found, had 
good sense, and told me with a smile, that, notwith- 
standing it was her own petticoat, she should be very 
glad to see an example made of it ; and that she 
wore it for no other reason, but that she had a mind 
to look as big and burly as other persons of her 
quality ; that she had kept out of it as long as she 
could, and until she began to^ appear little in the 
eyes of her. acquaintance ; that if she laid it aside, 
people would think she was not made like other 
women. I always gave great allowances to the fair 
sex upon account of the fashion, and, therefore, wa» 
not displeased with the defence of my pretty cri- 
minal. I then ordered the vest which stood before 
us to be drawn up by a pully to the top of my great 
iiall, and afterwards to be spread open by the engine 
it was placed upon, in such a manner, that it formed 
a very splendid and ample canopy over our heads, 
and covered the whole court of judicature with a 
kind of silken rotunda, in its form not unlike the 
cupola of Saint Paul's. I entered upon the whole 
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cause with great satisfaction as I sat under the sha- 
dow of it. 

The counsel for the petticoat were now called in, 
and ordered to produce what they had to say against 
the popular cry which was raised against »t. They 
answered the objections with great strength and 
solidity of argument, and expatiated in very flo- 
rid harangues, which they did not fail to set off 
and furbdow, if I may be allowed the metaphor* 
with many periodical sentences and turns of oratory. 
The chief arguments for their client were taken^ 
first, from the great benefit that might arise to our 
woollen manufactory from this invention, which was 
calculated as follows : The common petticoat has 
not above four yards in the circumference ; whereas 
this over our heads had more in the semi-diameter ; 
so that, by allowing it twenty-four yards in the cir- 
cumference, the five millions of woollen petticoats 
which, according to Sir William Petty, supposing 
what ought to be supposed in a well-governed state, 
that all petticoats are made of that stuff, would 
amount to thirty millions of those of the ancient 
mode. A prodigious improvement of the woollen 
trade ! and what could not fisdl to sink the power of 
France in a few years. 

To introduce the second argument, they begged 
leave to read a petition of the rope-makers, wherein 
it was represented, that the demand for cords, and 
the price of them, were much risen since this feshion 
came up. At this, all the company who were present, 
lifted up their eyes into the vault ; and 1 must con- 
«l(ess,we did discover many traces of cordage, which 
were interwoven in the stiffening of the drapery. 
« A third argiunent was founded upon a petition of 
the Greenland trade, which likewise represented the 
great consumption of whalebone which would be oc» 
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casioned by the present fashion, and the benefit 
Tvhich would thereby accrue to that branch of the 
British trade. 

To conclude, they gently touched upon the weight 
and imwieldiriess of the garment, which they insi- 
nuated might be of great use to preserve the honour 
of families* 

These arguments would have wrought very much 
upon me, as I then told the company in a long and 
elaborate discourse, had I not considered the great 
and additional expence which such fashions would 
bring upon fathers and husbands ; and, therefore, by 
no means to be thought of until some years after m 
peace. I further urged, that it would be a prejudice 
to the ladies themselves, who could never expect to 
have any money in the pocket, if they laid ont so 
much on the petticoat To this I added, the great 
temptation it might give to virgins, of acting in se* 
curity like married women, and by that means give 
a check to matrimony, an institution always encou- 
raged by wise societies* 

At the same time, in answer to the ^veral pe« 
titions produced on that side, I shewed one sub* 
scribed by the women of several persdns of quality, 
humbly setting forth, that, since the introduction of 
this mode, their respective ladies had, instead of be- 
stowing on them their cast gowns, cut them into 
shreds, and mixed them with the cordage and buck- 
ram, to complete the stiffening of their under petti- 
coats. For which, and sundry other reasons, I pro- 
nounced the petticoat a forfeiture : but, to shew that 
I did not make that judgment ibr the sake of £lthy 
lucre, I ordered it to be folded up, and sent it as 
a present to a widow-geiitlewoman, who has ^ve 
daughters ; desiring she would make each of them a 
petticoat out of it, and send me back the remainder. 
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^vhich I design to cut into stomachers^ caps, facings 
of my waistcoat-sleeves, and other garnitures suitable 
to my age and quality. 

I would not be understood, that while I discard 
this monstrous invention, I am an enemy to the pro- 
per ornaments of the fair sex. On the contrary, as 
the hand of nature has poured on them such a pro- 
fusion of charms and graces, and sent them into the 
world more amiable and finished than the rest of her 
works ; so I would have them bestow upon them- 
selves all the additional beauties that art can supply 
them with, provided it does not interfere with, dis- 
guise, or pervert those of nature. 

I consider woman as a beautiful romantic animal, 
that may be adorned with furs and feathers, pearls 
and diamonds, ores and silks. The lynx shall cast 
its skin at her feet to make her a tippet.; the pea- 
cock, parrot, and swan, shall pay contributions to 
her muff; the sea shall be searched for shells, and 
the rocks for gems ; and every part of nature fur- 
nish out its share towards the embellishment of a 
creature that is the most consummate work of it. 
All this 1 shall indulge them in ; but as for the pet- 
ticoat I have been speaking of, I neither can nor 
will allow it. 

ADDISON. 
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N" 117. SATURDAY, JANUAEY 7, 1709-10. 



Iktrate, ei vosmei rebus teroate secundis, 

VIRG.iEn.i.SII. 

Endure the hardships of your present state, 
Live, and reserve yourselves for better fate. 

DRYDEN. 



Sheer-lane, January 6. 

When I look into the frame and constitution of my 
ovn mind, there is no part of it which I observe with 
greater satisfaction, than that tenderness and con- 
cern which it bears for the good and happiness of 
mankind. My own circumstances are indeed so nar- 
row and scanty, that I should taste but very little 
pleasure, could I receive it only from those enjoy- 
ments which are in my own possession ; but by this 
great tincture of humanity, which I find in all my 
thoughts and reflections, I am happier than any sin- 
gle person can be, with all the wealth, strength, 
beauty, and success, that can be conferred upon a 
mortaJ, if he only relishes such a proportion of these 
blessings ad is vested in himself, and in his own pri- 
vate property. By this means, every man that does 
himself any real service does me a kindness. I come 
in for my share in all the good that happens to a 
man of merit and virtue, and partake of many gifts 
of fortune and power that I was never bom to. 
There is nothing in particular in which I so much 
rejoice as the deliverance of good and generous spi- 
rits out of dangers, difficulties, and distresses. And, 
because the world does not supply instances of this 
kind to furnish out sufficient entertainments for such 
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an humanity and benevolence of temper, I have 
ever delighted in reading the history of ages past, 
which draws together into a narrow compass the 
great occurrences and events that are but thinly 
sown in those tracts of time which lie within our 
own knowledge and observation. When I see the 
life of a great man, who has deserved well of his 
country, after having struggled through all the op- 
positions of prejudice and env^T, breaking out with 
lustre, and shining forth in all the splendour of suc- 
cess, I close my book, and am a happy man for a 
whole evening. 

But since in history events are of a mixed na- 
ture, and often happen alike to the worthless and 
the deserving, insomuch that we frequently see a 
virtuous man dying in the midst of disappointments 
and calamities, and the vicious ending their days in 
prosperity and peace ; I love to amuse myself with 
the accounts I meet with in ftibulous histories and 
fictions ' ; for in this kind of writing we have always 
the pleasure of seeing vice punished, and virtue re- 
warded. Indeed, were we able to view a man in 
the whole circle of his existence, we should have the 
satisfaction of seeing it close with happiness or mi«^ 
sery, according to his proper merit : but though our 
▼lew of him is interrupted by death, before the 
finishing of his adventures, if I may so speak, we 
may be sure, that the conclusion and catastrophe are 
altogether suitable to his behUviour. On the con- 
trary, the whole being of a man, considered as an 
hero or a knight-errant, is comprehended within the 
limits of a poem or romance, and theiefore always 
ends to our satisfaction ; so that inventions of this 
kind are like food and exercise to a good-natured 

■ See N^' 82 on the Athenian theatre. 
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disposition, which th^ please and gratify, at the 
same time that they nourish and strengthen. The 
greater the affliction is in which we see our favourites 
in these relations engaged, the greater is the pleasure 
we take in seeing them relieved. 

Among the many feigned histories which I have 
met with in my reading, there is none in which the 
hero's perplexity is greater, and the winding out of 
it more difficult, than that in a French author whose 
name I have forgot. It so happens, that the hero's 
mistress was the sister of his most intimate friend, 
who for certain reasons was given out to be dead, 
while he was preparing to leave his country in quest 
of adventures. The hero having heard of his fHend's 
death, immediately repaired to his mistress, to con- 
dole with her, and comfort her. Upon his arrival in 
her garden, he discovered at a distance a man clasped 
in her arms, and embraced with the most endearing 
tenderness. What should he do? It did not consist 
with the gentleness of a knight-errant either to kill 
his mistress, or the man whom she was pleased to 
favour. At the same time, it would have spoiled a 
romance, should he have laid violent hands on him* 
self. In short, he immediately entered upon his ad" 
ventures ; and, after a long series of exploits, found 
out by degrees that the person he saw in his mis* 
tress's arms was her own brother, taking leave of her 
before he left his country, and the embrace she gave 
him nothing else but the affectionate farewell of a 
sister : so that be had at once the two greatest satis- 
factions that could enter into the heart of man, in 
finding his friend alive whom he thought dead ; and 
his mistress faithful, whom he had believed in- 
constant. 

There are indeed some disasters so very fatal, that 
it is impossible for any accidents to rectify them. 
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Of this kind was that of poor Lucretia' ; and yet 
we see Ovid has found an expedient even in this case. 
He describes a beautiful and royal virgin walking on 
the sea-shore, where she was discovered by Nep- 
tune, and violated after a long and unsuccessful im- 
portunity. To mitigate her sorrow, he offers her 
whatever she could wish for. Never certainly was 
the wit of woman more puzzled in finding out a 
stratagem to retrieve her honour. Had she desired 
to be changed into a stock or stone, a beast, fish, or 
fowl, she would have been a loser by it : or had she 
desired to have been made a sea-nymph, or a god* 
dess, her immortality would but have perpetuated 
her disgrace. ' Give me, therefore,' said she, * such 
a shape as may make me incapable of suffering again 
the like calamity, or of being reproached for what I 
have already suffered.' To be short, she was turned 
into a man, and, by that only means, avoided the 
danger and imputation she so much dreaded. 

I was once myself in agonies of grief that are un-* 
utterable, and in so great a distraction of mind, that 
I thought myself even out of the possibility of re- 
ceiving comfort. The occasion was as follows : 
When I was a youth, in a part of the army which was 
then quartered at Dover, I fell in love with an agree- 
able young woman, of a good family in those parts, 
and had the satisfiactk)n of seeing my addresses 
kindly received, which occasioned the perplexity I 
am going to relate. 

We were in a calm evening diverting ourselves 
upon the top of the cliff with the prospect of the 
sea, and trifling away the time in such little fond- 
nesses as are most ridiculous to people in business, 
and most agreeable to those in love. 

« See N« 84. 
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In the midst of these our innocent endearments, 
she silatched a paper of verses out of my hand> and 
ran away with them. I was following her, when on 
a sudden the ground^ though at a considerable dis- 
tance from the verge of the precipice^ sunk under 
her, and threw her down from so prodigious an 
height upon such a range of rocks, as would have 
dashed her into ten thousand pieces, had , her body 
been made of adamant. It is much easier for my 
reader to imagine my state of mind upon such an oc- 
casion, than for me to express it. I said to myself, it 
is not in the power of heaven to relieve me ! when I 
awaked, equally transported and astonished, to see 
myself drawn out of an affliction which, the very 
moment before, appeared to me altogether inex- 
tricable. 

The impressions of grief and horror were so lively 
on this occasion, that while they lasted they made 
me more miserable than I was at the real death of 
this beloved person, which happened a few months 
after, at a time when the match between us was 
concluded ; inasmuch as the imaginary death was 
untimely, and I myself in a sort an accessory ; where- 
as her real decease had at least these alleviations, of 
being natural and inevitable. ■ 

The memory of the dream I have related still 
dwells so strongly upon me, that I can never read the 
description of Dover Cliff in Shakspeare's tragedy 
of King I^ar, without a fresh sense of my escape. 
The prospect from that place is drawn with such 
proper incidents, that whoever can read it without 
growing giddy must have a good head, or a very 
bdd one. 
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Come on, Sir, here's the place ; stand sUll ! hov fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to cast one's eyes so low ? 
The crows and chooghs that wing the midway tar. 
Show scarce as gross as beetles. Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire — Dreadfiil trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice, and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminish'd to her boat; her boat ! a buoy 
Almost too small for sight. The murouiring soige 
That on th' unuumber'd idle pebbles beats. 
Cannot be heard so high. I'll look no more» 
Lest my brain turn. 

ADDISON. 
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Latsisti satis, etUsti satis, atqrte hihistif 
Tempus abire tUfi,"-^ 

HOR.9.EP.U.214. 

Already glutted with a farce of age, 

'Tis time for thee to quit the wanton stage. 

FRANCISk 

From my own Apartment , January 8» 

I THOUGHT to have given over ray prosecution of the 
dead for this season, having by me many other pro- 
jects for the reformation of mankind ; but I have re- 
ceived so /nany complaints from such different 
hands, that I shall disoblige multitudes of my cor- 
respondents, if I do not take notice of them. Some 
of the deceased, who, I thought, had been laid 
quietly in their graves, are such hobgoblins in pub- 
lic assemblies, that I must be forced to deal with 
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them as Evander did with his triple-lived adversary ; ' 
who, according to Virgil> vas forced to kill hiin 
thrice over, before he could dispatch him. 

Ter letho stemeftdus erai.—-' 

—Thrice I sent him to the Stygian shore. 

I am likewise informed, that several wives of my 
dead men have, since the decease of their husbands, 
been seen in many public places, without mourning 
or regard to common decency. 

I am further advised, that several of the defunct, 
contrary to the woollen act ', presume to dress them- 
selves in lace, embroidery, silks, muslins, and other 
ornaments, forbidden to pffsons in their condition. 
These and other the like informations moving me 
thereunto, I must desire, for distinction sake, and to con- 
clude this subject for ever, that when any of these post- 
humous persons appear, or are spoken of, that their 
wives may be called widows ; their houses, sepulchres ; 
their chariots, hearses ; and their garments, flannel : 
on which condition, they shall be allowed all the con- 
veniencies that dead men can in reason desire. 

As I was writing this morning on this subject, I 
received the following letter : 

' MB. BICKERSTAFF, From the banks of Styx. 

* I MUST confess, I treated you very scurrilously 
when you first sent me hither ; but you have dis- 
patched such multitudes after me to keep me in 
countenance, that I am very well reconciled both to 
you, and my condition. We live very lovingly to- 
gether ; for as death makes us all equal, it msdces us 
very much delight in one another's company. Our 

« 30 Car. II. cap. 3. 
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time passes away much after the same manner as it 
did when we were among you ; eating, drinking, and 
sleeping^ are our chief diversions. Our Quidnuncs 
between whiles go to a coffee-house, where they 
have several warm liquors made of the waters of 
Lethe, with very good poppy-tea. We that are the 
sprightly geniuses of the place, refresh ourselves fre- 
quently with a bottle of mum, and tell stories until 
we fall asleep. You would do well to send among 
us Mr. Dod well's ' book against the immortality of 
the soul, which would be of great consolation to our 
whole fraternity, who would be very glad to find that 
they are dead for good and all, and would in parti- 
cular make me rest for ever. 

* Yours, 

* JOHN PARTRIDGE. 

' P. S. Sir James ^ is just arrived here in good 
health.' 

The foregoing letter was the more pleasing to me, 
because I perceive some little symptoms in it of a 
resuscitation ; and, having lately seen the predic- 
tions of this author, which are written in a true pro- 
testant spirit of prophecy, and a particular zeal 
against the French king, I have some thoughts of 
sending for him from the banks of Styx, and re- 
instating him in his own house, at the sign of the 
Globe in Salisbury-street. For the encouragement 
of him and others^ I shall offer to their/ considera* 

* Henry Dodwell, M. A. a zealous and conscientious 
non-juror, was bom in Dublin, 1641 , and after a very stu- 
dious and retired course of life, died at Shottesbrooke, in 
1711. 
9 Sir James Baker, called Sir Hanmbal, in N** 115. 
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lion a letter, "which gives me an account of the re^ 
vival of one of thdr brethren. 

* SIB, December 31. 

* I HAVE perused your Tatier of this day *, and 
have wept over it with great pleasure ; 1 wish you 
would be more frequjent in your family-pieces. For 
as I consider you under the notion of a great de- 
signer, I think these are not your least valuable per- 
formances. I am glad to find you have given over 
your face-painting for some time, because I think 
you have employed yourself more in grotesque 
figures »than in beauties; for which reason I would 
rather see you work upon history-pieces, than on 
single portraits. Your several draughts of dead 
men appear to me as pictures of still-life, and have 
done great good in the place where I live. The 
esquire of a neighbouring village, who had been a 
long time in the number of non-entities, is entirely 
recovered by them. For these several years past 
there was not an hare in the county that could be at 
rest for him ; and, I think, the greatest exploit he 
ever boasted of was, that, when he was high sheriff 
of the county, he hunted a fox so far, that he could 
not follow him any farther by the laws of the land. 
All the hours he spent at home were in swelling him- 
self with October, and rehearsing the wonders he 
did in the field. Upon reading your papers, he has 
sold his dogs, shook off his dead companions, looked 
into his estate, got the multiplication table by hearty 
paid his tithes, and intends to take upon him the 
office of churchwarden next year. I wish the same 
success with your other patients, and am^ &c.' 

4 ^o 114^ 
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Ditto, January 9* 

When I came home this evening, a very tight 
middle-aged woman presented to me the following 
petition : 

' To the Worshipful Isaac Bickerstaff, lesquire, 
censor of Great Britain. The humble petition 
of Penelope Prim, widow, Sheweth, 

• That your petitioner was bred a deai^starcher 
and sempstress, and for many years worked to the 
Exchange, and to several aldermen's wives, lawyersT 
clerks, and merchants' apprentices. 

* That through the scarcity caused by regrators of 
bread corn, of which starch js made, and the gen- 
try's immoderate frequenting the operas, the ladies^ 
to save charges, have their heads washed at home, 
and the beaux put out their linen to common laun- 
dresses. So that your petitioner has little or no 
work at her trade : for want of which, she is re- 
duced to such necessity, that she and her seven 
fatherless children must inevitably perish, unless re* 
lieved by your worship. 

' That your petitioner is informed, that in con- 
tempt of your judgment pronounced on Tuesday the 
third instant ^ against the new-fashioned petticoat, or 
old-fashioned fardingal, the ladies design to go on 
in that dress. And since it is presumed your worship 
will not suppress them by force, your petitioner 
humbly desires you would order, that ruffs may be 
added to the dress ; and that she may be heard by 
ker counsel, who has assured your petitioner he has 
such cogent reasons to offer to your court, that ruffs 

» N« 116. 
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and fardingals are inseparable, that he questions not 
but two-thirds of the greatest beauties about town 
will have cambric collars on their necks before the 
end of Easter term next. He further says, that the 
design of our great grandmothers in this petticoat, 
was to appear much bigger than the life ; for which 
reason they had false shoulder-blades, like wings, 
and the ruff above mentioned, to make the upper 
and lower parts of their bodies appear proportion- 
able ; whereas the figure of a woman in the present 
dress bears, as he calls it, the figure of a cone, 
which, as he advises, is the same with that of an ex- 
tinguisher, with a little knob at the upper end, and 
widening downward, until it ends in a basis of a 
most enormous circumference. 

' Your petitioner, therefore, most humbly prays, 
that you would restore the ruff to the fardingal, 
which in their nature ought to be as inseparable as 
the two Hungarian twins ^. 

* And your petitioner shall ever pray.' 

I have examined into the allegations of this pe- 
tition, and find, by several ancient pictures of my 

« Helen and Judith, two united twin-sisters, bom at 
Tzoni in Hungary, Oct. 26, 1701 ; lived to the age of 
twenty-one, and died within a few minutes of each other, 
in a convent at Petersburg, Feb, 23, 1723. The mother, 
it is said, survived their birth, bore another child after- 
wards, and was alive when her singular twins were shewn 
at a house in the Strand, near Charing-Cross, in 1708. — 
See an account of them in the Phil. Transac. vol. I. 
part 1, for the year 1757, art. 39. They were well shaped, 
had beautiful faces, and loved each other tenderly. They 
eould read, write, and sing very prettily ; spoke the Hun- 
garian, High and Low Dutch, and French languages, and 
learnt English when they were in this country. 
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own predecessors, particularly that of dame Deborah 
Bickerstaff, my great grandmother, that the ruff and 
iardingai are made use of as absolutely necessary to 
preserve the symmetry of the figure ; and Mrs. Py- 
ramid Bickerstaff ', her second sister, is recorded in 
our family book, with some observations to her dis- 
advantage, as the first female of our house that dis- 
covered, to any besides her nurse and her husband, 
an inch below her chin, or above her instep. This 
convinces me of the reasonableness of Mrs. Prim's 
demand ; and, therefore, I shall not allow the re- 
viving of any one part of that ancient mode, ex- 
cept the whole is complied with. Mrs. Prim is, 
therefore, hereby empowered to carry home ruffs to 
such as she shall see in the above-mentioned petti- 
coats, and require payment on demand. 

* Mr. Bickerstaff has under consideration the offer 
fipom the corporation of Colchester of four hundred 
pounds per annum, to be paid quarterly, provided 
that all his dead persons shall be obliged to wear the 
baize ^ of that place. 

STEELE AND ADDISON. 

7 The apparent derivation of this lady^s name is from 
the enormous height of her head-dress. There was a time 
when the ladies erected such pyramids on their heads, that 
the face was the centre of the body. See Walpole's Anec- 
dotes of Painting, &c. vol. i. 

* Alluding to the woollen act, 30 Car. U. cap. 3. 
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N» 119. THURSDAY, JANUARY r2, 1709-10. 

In tenm labo r 

VIRG. Georg. lib. iv. «. 

Slight is the subject 

DRYDEN. 

Sheer-lane, January 1 1 . 

I HAYS lately applied myself with much satisfaction 
to the curious discoveries that have been made by the 
help of microscopes, as they are related by authon 
of our own and other nations. There is a great deal 
of pleasure in prying into this world of wonders, which 
nature has laid out of sight, and seems industrious to 
conceal from us. Philosophy had ranged over all the 
visible creation, and began to want objects for her in- 
quiritfs, when the present age, by the invention of 
glasses, opened a new and inexhaustible magazine of 
rarities, more wonderful and amazing than any of 
those which astonished our forefathers. I was yester- 
day amusing myself with speculations of this kind, 
and reflecting upon the myriads of animals that swim 
in those little seas of juices that are contained in the 
several vessels of an human body. While my mind 
was thus filled with that secret wonder and delight, I 
could not but look upon myself as in an act of devo- 
tion, and am very well pleased with the thought of the 
great heathen anatomist ', who calls his description 
of the parts of an human body, An Hymn to the Su- 
preme Being. The reading of the day produced in 
ray imagination an agreeable morning's dream, if I 

> Galen :— De Vm Parthtm. 
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may call it such ; for I am still fn doubt whether it 
passed in my sleeping, or waking, thoughts. How- 
ever it was, I fancied that my good genius stood at 
my bed's head, and entertained me with the follow- 
ing discourse ; for, upon my rising, it dwelt so strong- 
ly upon me, that I writ down the substance of it, if 
not the very words. 

* If,' said he, 'you can be so transported with 
those productions of nature which are discovered to 
you by those artificial eyes, that are the works of hu- 
man invention, how great will your surprise be, when 
you shall have it in your power to model your own 
eye as you please, and adapt it to the bulk and dis- 
tance of objects, which, with all these helps, are by 
infinite degrees too minute for your perception. We 
who are unbodied spirits can sharpen our sight to 
what degree we. think fit, and make the least work of 
the creation distinct, and visible. This gives us such 
ideas as cannot possibly enter into your present con- 
ceptions. There is not the least particle of matter 
-which may not furnish one of us sufficient employ** 
ment for a whole eternity. We can still divide it, 
and still open it, and still discover new wonders of 
Providence, as we look into the different texture of 
its parts, and meet. with beds of vegetables, minerals, 
and metallic mixtures^ and several kinds of animals 
• that lie hid, and as it were lost, in such an endless 
fund of matter. I find you are surprised at this dis- 
course; but as your reason tells you there are infinite 
parts in the smallest portion of matter, it will likewise 
convince you, that there is as great a variety of se- 
crets, and as much room for discoveries, in a j$article 
no bigger than the point of a pin, as in the globe of 
the whole earth. Your microscopes bring to sight 
shoals of living creatures in a spoonful of vinegar; 
but we who can distinguish them in their different 
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magnitudes^ see among them several huge leviathans 
that terrify the little fry of animals about them, and 
take their pastime as in an ocean^ or the great deep.' 
I could not but smile at this part of his relation, and 
told him, I doubted not but he could give me the 
history of several invisible giants, accompanied with 
their respective dwarfe, in case that any of these 
little beings are of an human shape. ' You may as- 
sure yourself,' said he, ' that we see in these little 
animals different natures, insthicts, and modes of life, 
which correspond to what you observe in creatures of 
digger dimensions; We descry millions of species 
subsisted on a green leaf, which your glasses repre- 
sent only in crowds and swarms. What appears to 
your eye but as hair, or down, rising on the surface 
of it, we find to be woods and forests, inhabited by 
beasts of prey, that are as dreadful in those their little 
haunts, as lions and tigers in the deserts oi Libya.' I 
was much delighted with his discourse, and could not 
forbear telling him, that I should be wonderfully- 
pleased to see a natural history of imperceptibles, con- 
taining a true account of such vegetables and animals 
as grow, and live, out of sight.'-— ' Such disquisitions,' 
answered he, ' are very suitable to reasonable crea- 
tures ; and you may be sure, there are many curious 
spirits among us who employ themselves in such 
amusements. For as our hands, and all our senses, 
may be formed to what degree of strength and deli- 
cacy we please, in the same manner as our sight, we 
can make what experiments we are inclined to, how 
small soever the matter be in which we make them. 
I have 1)een present at the dissection of a mite, and 
have seen the skeleton of a flea. I have been shewn 
a forest of numberless trees, which has been picked 
out of an acorn. Your microscope can shew you in 
it a complete oak in miniature ; and could you suit 
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all your organs as we do, you might pluck an acorn 
from this little oak, which contains another tree; and 
so proceed from tree to tree, as long as you would 
think fit to continue your disquisitions. It is almost 
impossible,' added he, ^ to talk of things so remote 
from common life, and the ordinary notions which 
mankind receive from blunt and gross organs of sense, 
without appearing extravagant and ridiculous. You 
have often seen a dog opened, to observe the drcula* 
tion of the blood, or make any other useful inquiry ; 
and yet would be tempted to laugh if I should tell 
you, that a circle of much greater philosophers than 
any of the royal society, were present at the cutting 
up of one of those little animals which we find in the 
blue of a plum : that it was tied down alive before 
them ; and that they observed the palpitations of the 
heart, the course of the blood, the working of the 
muscles, and the convulsions in the several limbs, 
with great accuracy, and improvement.'—* I must 
confess,' said I, * for my own part, I go along with 
you in all your discoveries with great pleasure: but 
it is certain, they are too fine for the gross of man- 
kind, who are voxxe struck with the description of 
every thing that is great and bulky. Accordingly 
we find the best judge of human nature setting forth 
his wisdom, not in the formation of these minute ani- 
mals, though indeed no less wonderful than the other, 
but in that of the leviathan and bdiemoth % the 
hcnrse and the ^crocodile.' — ^^ Your observation,' said 
he, * is very just ; and I must acknowledge, for my own 
part, that although it is with much delight that I see 
the traces of Providence in theSe instances, I still take 
greater pleasure in considering the works of the crea- 
tion in their immensity, than in their minuteness. For 
• Bee Job zxxix. xl. .sdi. 
VOL. III. C 
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this reason, I rejoice when I strengthen my sight so 
as to make it pierce into the most remote spaces, and 
take a view of those heavenly bodies which lie out of 
the reach of human eyes, though assisted by tele^ 
scopes. "What you look upon as one confused white 
in the milky-way, appears to me a long track of hea- 
vens, distinguished by stars that are ranged in proper 
figures and constellations. While you are admiring 
the sky in a starry night, I am entertained with a 
variety of worlds and suns placed one above another, 
and rising up to such an immense distance, that no 
created eye can see an end of them.' 

The latter part of his discourse flung me into such 
an astonishment, that he had been sUent for some 
time before I took notice of it ; when on a sudden I 
started up, and drew my curtains, to look if any one 
was near me, but saw nobody^ and cannot tell to this 
moment whether it was my good genius, or a dream> 
that left me. 

ADDISON. 



N^ 120, SATURDAY, JANUARY H, 1709-10. 

Velut silvis, ttbi passim 
Pahntes error certo de iramite pellit. 
Ilk sinisirorsum, hie dextrorsum abit, 

HOR.S.SatUi.48. 
When, in a wood, we leave the certain way, 
One error fools us, though we various stray. 
Some to the left, and some to t'other side. 

FRANCIS. 

Sheer^kme, January 13. 
iNStEAD of considermg any particular passion or cha- 
racter in any one Set of men, my thoughts were last 
night employed on the qontemplation of bumaa life 
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in general; and truly it appears to me, that the^hole 
species are hurried on by the same desires, and en- 
gaged in the same pursuits, according to the different 
stages and divisions of life. Youth is devoted to 
lust, middle age to ambition, old age to avarice. 
These are the three general motives and principles of 
action both in good and bad men ; though it must be 
acknowledged, that they change their names, and re- 
iiue their natures, according to the temper of the per- 
son whom they direct and animate. For with the 
good, lust becomes virtuous love ; ambition, true ho- 
nour; and avarice, the care of posterity. This 
scheme of thought amused me very agreeably until I 
retired to rest, and afterwards formed itself into a 
pleasing and r^ular vision, which I shall describe in 
aU its circumstances, as the objects presented them- 
selves, whether in a serious or ridiculous manner. 

I dreamed that I was in a wood, of so prodigious 
an extent, and cut into such a variety of walks and 
alleys, that all mankind were lost and bewildered in 
it. After having wandered up and down some time, 
I came into the centre of it, which opened into a wide 
plain, filled with multitudes of both sexes. I here 
discovered three great roads, very wide and long, 
that led into three different parts of the forest. On a 
sudden, the whole multitude broke into three parts; 
according to their different agte, and marched in 
their respecUve bodies into<the three great roads that 
lay before them. As I had a mind to know how each 
of these roads terminated, and whither they would 
lead those who passed throu^ them,I joined myself 
. with the assembly that were in the flower and vigour 
of their age, and .called themselves < the band of 
lovers.' I found; to my great surprise, that several old 
men besides myself had intruded into this agreeable 
comply ; a^ I had before observed, there were some 
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young men Nvho had united themselves to ' the band 
of misers,' and were walking up the path of Avarice ; 
though both made a very ridiculous figure, and were 
as much laughed at by those they joined, as by those 
they forsook. The walk which we marched up, for 
thickness of shades, embroidery of flowers, and me- 
lody of birds, with the distant purling of streams, 
and falls of water, was so wonderfully delightful, that 
it charmed our senses, and intoxicated our minds with 
pleasure. We had not been long here, before every 
man singled out some woman, to whom he offered his 
addresses, and professed himself a lover ; when on a 
sudden we perceived this delicious walk to grow more 
narrow as we advanced in it, imtil it ended in many 
intricate thickets, mazes, and labyrinths, that were so 
mixed with roses and brambles, brakes of thorns and 
beds of flowers, rocky paths and pleasing grottos, 
that it was hard to say, whether it gave greater de- 
light or perplexity to those who travelled in it. 

It was here that the lovers began to be eager in 
their pursuits. Some of their mistresses, who only 
seemed to retire for the sake of form and decency, led 
them into plantations that were disposed into regular 
walks ; where, after they had wheeled about in some 
turns and windings, they suffered themseh'es to be 
overtaken, and gave their hands to those who pursued 
them. Others withdrew from their followers into 
little wildernesses, where there were so many paths 
interwoven with each other in so much confusion and 
irregularity, tliat several of the lovers quitted the pur- 
suit, or broke their faeatts in the chase. It was some- 
times very odd to see a man pursuing a fine woman 
that was following another, whose eye was fixed upon 
a fourth, that had her own game in view in some 
other quarter of the wilderness. I could not but ob- 
serve two things in this place which I thought very 
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particular : that several persons, who stood only at 
the end of the avenues, and cast a careless eye upon 
the nymphs during their whole flight, often catched 
them ; when those who pressed them the most warm- 
ly, through all their turns and doubles, were wholly un* 
successful : and that some of my own age, who were at 
first looked upon with aversion and contempt, by be* 
ing well acquainted with the wilderness, and by dodg- 
ing their women in the particular comers and alleys 
of it, catched them in their arms, and took them from 
those whom they really loved and admired. There 
was a particular grove, which was called the laby- 
rinth of Coquettes ; where many were enticed to the 
chase, but few returned with purchase. It was plea- 
sant enough to see a celebrated beauty, by smiling 
upon one, casting a glance upon another, beckoning 
to a third, and adapting her charms and graces to 
the several follies of those that admired her, drawing 
into the labyrinth a whole pack of lovers, that lost 
themselves in the maze, and never could find their 
way out of it. However, it was some satisfaction to 
me, to see many of the fair-ones, who had thus de- 
luded their followers, and left them among the intri- 
cacies of the labyrinth, obliged when they came out 
of it, to surrender to the first partner that offered him- 
self. I now had crossed over all the difficult and 
perplexed passages that seemed to bound our walk, 
-when on the other side of them I saw the same great 
road running on a little way until it was terminated 
by two beautiful temples. I stood here for some 
time, and saw most of the multitude who had been 
dispersed amongst the thickets, coming out two by 
two, and marching up in pairs towards the temples 
that stood before us. The structure on the right hand 
was, as I afterwards found, consecrated to Virtuous 
Love, and could not be entered but; by such as receiv- 
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ed a ring, or some other token, from a person who 
was placed as a guard at the gate of it. He wore a 
garland of roses and myrtles on his head> and on his 
shoulders a robe like an imperial mantle, white and 
unspotted all over, excepting only, that where it was 
clasped at his breast, there were two golden turtle 
doves that buttoned it by their bills, which were 
wrought in rubies. He was called by the name of 
Hymen, and was seated near the entrance of the 
temple, in a delicious bower, made up of several trees 
that were embraced by woodbines, jasmines, and ama- 
ranths, which were as so many emblems of marriage, 
and ornaments to the trunks that supported them. As 
I was single, and unaccompanied, I was not permitted 
to enter the temple, and for that reason am a stranger 
to all the mysteries that were performed in it. I had, 
however, the curiosity to observe how the several 
couples that entered were disposed of; which was 
after the following manner. There were two great 
gates on the backside of the edifice, at which the 
whole crowd was let out. At one of these gates were 
two women extremely beautiful, though in a different 
kind, the one having a very careful and composed 
air, the other a sort of smile, and ineffable sweetness, 
in her countenance. The name of the first was Dis- 
cretion, and of the other Complacency. All who 
came out of this gate, and put themselves under the 
direction of these two sisters, were immediately con- 
ducted by them into gardens, groves, and meadows, 
which abounded in delights, and were furnished with 
every thing that could make them the proper seats of 
happiness. The second gate of this temple let out 
all the couples that were unhappily married, who 
came out linked together with chains, which each of 
them strove to break, but could not. Several of these 
were such as had never been acc^uainted with ^^cb 
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other before they met in the great walk^ or had been 
too well acquainted in the thicket. The entrance to 
this gate was possessed by three sisters, who joined 
themselves with these wretches, and occasioned most 
of their miseries. The youngest of the sisters was 
known by the name of Levity, who, with the inno- 
cence of a virgin, had the dress and behaviour of a 
harlot. The name of the second was Contention, who 
bore on her right-arm a muflf made of the skin of a 
porcupine ; and on her left carried a little lap-dog, 
that barked and snapped at every one that passed 
by her. 

The eldest of the sisters, who seemed to have an 
haughty and imperious air, was always accompanied 
with a tawny cupid, who generally marched before 
her with a little mace on his shoulder, the end of 
which was fashioned into the horns of a stag. Hec 
garments were yellow, and her complexion pale. Her 
eyes were piercing, but had odd casts in them, and 
that particular distemper, which makes persons who 
are troubled with it see objects double. Upon inquiry, 
I was informed that her name was Jealousy. 

Having finished my observations upon this temple 
and its votaries, I repaired to that which stood on the 
left-hand, and was called the temple of Lust. The 
front of it was raised on Corinthian pillars, with all 
the meretricious ornaments that accompanied that 
order ; whereas that of the other was composed of 
the chaste, and matron-like Ionic. The sides of it 
were adorned with several grotesque figures of goats, 
sparrows, heathen gods, satyrs, and monsters made 
up of half men half beast. The gates were unguard- 
ed, and open to all that had a miud to enter. Upon 
my going in, I found the windows were blinded, and 
let in only a kind of twilight, that served to discover 
a prodigious number of dark comers and apartmenU^ 
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into which the whole temple was divided. I was here 
stunned with a mixed noise of clamour and jollity. 
On one side of me I heard singing and dancing ; 
on the other brawls and clashing of swords. In 
short> I was so little pleased with the place^ that I 
was going out of it ; but found I could not return by 
the gate where I entered, which was barred against 
all that Were come in, with bolts of iron, and locks of 
adamant. There was no going back from this tem- 
ple through the paths of pleasure which led to it. 
All who passed through the ceremonies of the place, 
went out at an iron wicket, which was kept by a 
dreadful giant, called Remorse, that held a scourge 
of scorpions in his hand, and drove them into the 
only outlet from that temple. This was a passage so 
rugged, so uneven, and choked with so many thorns 
and briars, that it was a melancholy spectacle to be- 
hold the pains and difHculties which both sesxes suf- 
fered who walked through it. The men, though in 
the prime of their youth, appeared weak and en- 
feebled with old age. The women wrung their 
hands, and tore their hair; and several lost their 
limbs before they could extricate themselves out of 
the perplexities of the path in which they were en- 
gaged. The remaining part of this vision, and the 
adventures I met with in the two great roads of 
Ambition and Avarice, must be the subject of ano* 
ther paper. 

ADVEBTISEMENT. 

I have this morning received the following letter 
from the famous Mr. Thomas Dogget. 

* SIB, 

' On Monday next will be acted, for my benefit, the 
comedy of Love for Love. If you will do me the ho- 
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nour to appear there, I will publish on the bills, that 
it is to be performed at the request of Isaac Bicker- 
staif, esquire, and question not but it will bring me as 
great an audience as ever was at the house since the 
Morocco Ambassador ' was there. I am, with the 
greatest respect, your most obedient and most hum- 
ble servant. 

* THOMAS DOGGET.' 

Being naturally an encourager of wit, as well as 
bound to it in the quality of censor, I returned the 
following answer : 

* MR. D06GET, 

' I AM very well pleased with the choice you have 
made of. so excellent a play, and have always looked 
ypon you as the best of comedians ; I shall therefore 
come in between the first and second act, and remain 
in the right hand box over the pit until the end of 
the fourth ; provided you take care that every thing 
be rightly prepared for my reception. 

ADDISON. 



* Id 1706, toward the end of April, the Moroeco ambas* 
fiador made his public entry into London. 
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N° 121. TUESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1709-10. 

^•''^Similit tibi, Cynitua, vel tibi, evjut 
TurbaoH niiidot extinctus passer ocellos, 

JUV.Sat.W.7. 

Like Cynthia, or the Lesbias of our years. 
Who for a sparrow's death dissolve in tears. 

From my own Apartment , January 16. 

I WAS recollecting the remainder of my vision, when 
my maid came to me, and told me, there was a gen- 
tlewoman below who seemed to be in great trouble, 
and pressed very much to see me. When it lay in 
my power to remore the distress of an unhappy per- 
son, I thbught I should very ill employ my time in at- 
tending to. matters of speculation, and therefore de- 
sired the lady would walk in. When she entered, I 
saw her eyes full of tears. However, her grief was 
not so great as to make her omit rules ; for she was 
very long and exact in her civilities, which gave me 
time to view and consider her. Her clothes were very 
rich, but tarnished ; and her words very Bne, but ill ap- . 
plied. These distinctions made me, without hesita- 
tion, though I had never seen her before, ask her, if 
her lady had any commands for me ? -She then began 
to weep afresh, and with many broken sighs told me, 
that their fiunily was in very great affliction. — I be- 
seeched her to compose herself, for that I might pos- 
sibly be capable of assisting them. — She then cast 
her eye upon my little dog, and was again transported 
with too much passion to proceed ; but, with much 
ado, she at last gave me to understand, that Cupid, 
her lady's lap-dog, was dangerously ill, and in so bad 
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a condition, that her lady neither saw company, nor 
went abroad, for which reason she did not come her- 
self to consult me : that, as I had mentioned with 
great affection my own dog, (here she courtesied, and 
looking first at the cur, and then on me, said indeed 
I had reason, for he was very pretty) her lady sent to 
me rather than to any other doctor, and hoped i 
would not laugh at her sorrow, but send her my ad- 
vice. 1 must confess I had some indignation to £nd 
myself treated like sojnething below a farrier; yet 
well knowing that the best as well as most tender way 
of dealing with a woman, is to fall in with her hu- 
mours, and by that means to let her see the absurdity 
of them, I proceeded accordingly. • Pray, madam,'- 
said I, * can you give me any methodical account of 
this illness, and how Cupid was first taken }* < Sir,' 
said she, ' we have a little ignorant country girl, who 
is kept to tend him : she was recommended to our 
family by one that my lady never saw but once, at a 
visit ; and you know persons of quality are always 
inclined to strangers ; for I could have helped her to 
a cousin of my own, buf — 'Good madam,' said I, 
' you neglect the aceount of the sick body, while you 
are complaining of this girV * No, no. Sir,' said she, 

* begging your pardon ; but it is the general fault of 
physicians, they are so in haste, that they never hear 
out the case. I say, this silly girl, after washing Cu- 
pid, let him ^tand half an hour in the window with- 
out his collar, where he catched cold, and in an hour 
after began to bark very hoarse. He had, however, 
Hifrrfetty good night, and we hoped the danger was 
over; but for these two nights last past, neither he 
nor my lady have slept a wink.* « Has he,' said I, 

* taken any thing?' *No,' said she; 'but my lady 
says he shall take any thing that you prescribe, pro- 
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Tided you do not make use of Jesuit's powder % or 
the cold-bath. Poor Cupid/ continued she, ' has al- 
ways been phthisical ; and as he lies under something 
like a chin-cough, we are afiraid it will end in a con- 
sumption/ I then asked her, if she had brought any 
of his water to shew me. Upon this, she stared me 
in the face, and said, < I am afraid, Mr. Bickerstaff, 
you are not serious ; but, if you have any receipt that 
is proper on this occasion, pray let us have it ; for 
my mistress is not to be comforted.' Upon this I 
paused a little without returning any answer, and, 
after some short silence, I proceeded in the following 
manner : ' I have omsidered the nature of the dis- 
temper, and the constitution of the patient ; and, by 
the best observation that I can make on both, I think 
it is safest to put him into a course of kitchen physic. 
In the mean time, to remove his hoarseness, it will be 
the most natural way to make Cupid his own drug- 
gist ; for which reason I shall prescribe to him, three 
mornings successively, as much powder as will lie on 
a groat, of that noble remedy which the apothecaries 
caU AUnm Gracum* Upon hearing this advice, the 
young woman smiled, as if she knew how ridiculous 
an errand she had been employed in ; and indeed I 
found, by the sequel of her discourse, that she was an 
arch baggage, and of a character that is frequent 
enough in persons of her employment ; who are so 
used to conform themselves in every thing to the hu- 
mours and passions of their mistresses, that they sa- 
crifice superiority of sense to superiority of condition, 
and are insensibly betrayed into the passions and pre- 

■ The Peruvian bark, which had found its way into 
Europe above half a century before this time, had not yet 
overcome prejudices and opposition. 
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judices of those \vhoin they serve, ivithout giving 
themselves leave to consider that they are extravagant 
and ridiculous. However, I thought it very natu- 
ral, when her eyes were thus open, to see her give a 
new turn to her discourse, and, from sympathizing with 
her mistress in her follies, to fall a railing at her. 
<You cannot imagine,' said she, 'Mr. BickerstafT, 
what a life she makes us lead, for the sake of this 
little ugly cur. If he dies, we are the most unhappy 
family in town. She chanced to lose a parrot last 
year, which, to tell you truly, brought me into her 
service ; for she turned off her woman upon it, who 
had lived with her ten years» because she neglected 
to give him water, though every one of the family 
says she was as innocent of the bird's death as the 
babe that is unborn ; nay, she told me this very mom* 
ing, that if Cupid should die, she would send the poor 
innocent wench I was telling you of to Bridewell, 
and have the milk-woman tried for her life at the 
Old-Bailey, for putting water into his milk. In short, 
she talks like any distracted creature.' 

* Since it is so, young woman,' said I, * I will by 
no means let you offend her, by staying on this mes- 
sage longer than is absolutely necessary:' and so 
forced her out 

While I am studying to cure those evils and dis- 
tresses that are necessary or natural to human life, I 
find my task growing upon me, since by these acci- 
dental cares, and acquired calamities, if I may so call 
them, my patients contract distempers to which 
their constitution is of itself a stranger. But this is 
an evil I have for many years remarked in the fair 
sex ; and, as they are by nature very much formed for 
affection and dalliance, I have observed, that when 
by too obstinate a cruelty, or any other means, they 
have disappointed themselves of the proper objects 
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of love, as husbands, or children, such virgins have> 
exactly at such a year, grown fond of lap-dogs, par- 
rots, or other animals. I know at this time a cele- 
brated toast, whom I allow to be one of the most 
agreeable of her sex, that, in the presence of her ad- 
mirers, will give a torrent of kisses to her cat, any 
one of which a Christian would be glad of. I do not 
at the same time deny, but there are as great enor- 
mities of this kind committed by our sex as theirs. 
A Roman emperor had so very great an esteem for 
an horse of his, that he had thoughts of making him 
a consul ; and several modems of that rank of men, 
whom we call country esquires, would not scruple to 
kiss their hounds before all the world, and declare, in 
the presence of their wives, that they had rather sa- 
lute a favourite of the pack than the finest woman in 
England. These voluntary friendships, between ani- 
mals of different species, seem to arise from instinct; 
for which reason I have always looked upon the mu- 
tual good will between the esquire and the hound to 
be of tfie same nature with that between ^he lion and. 
thejackall. 

^ The only extravagance of this kind which appears 
to me excusable, is one that grew out of an excess of 
gratitude, which I have somewhere met witJi in the 
life of a Turkish emperor. His horse had brought 
him safe out of a field of battle, and from the pursuit 
of a victorious enemy. As a reward for such his 
good and faithful service, his master built him a 
stable of marble, shod him with gold, fed him in an 
ivory manger, and made him a rack of silver. He 
annexed to the stable several fields and meadows, 
lakes, and running streams. At the same time he 
provided for him a seraglio of mares, the most beau- 
tiful that could be found in the whole Ottoman em- 
pire. To these were added a suitable train of do- 
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mestics, consisting of grooms, farriers^ rubbei^, &c. 
accommodated with proper liveries and pensions. In 
short, nothing was omitted that could contribute to 
the ease and happiness of his life who had preserved 
the emperor's. 

' By reason of the extreme cold, and the change- 
ableness of the weather, I have been prevailed upon 
to allow the firee use of the fardingal^ until the twen- 
tieth of Februaiy next ensuing/ 

ADPISON. 



N° 122. THURSDAY, JANUARY 19, 1709-10. 

Cur in theatrum, Cato severe, venitti9 

MART. 

Why to the theatre did Cato come. 
With all his boasted gravity ? 

R. WYNNE; 

From my own Apartment, January 18. 

I FIND it is thought necessary that I, whohave taken 
upon me to censure the irregularities of the age, should 
give an account of my own actions, when they ap- 
pear doubtful, or subject to misconstruction. My 
appearing at the play on Monday last' is looked upon 
as a step in my conduct which I ought to explain, that 
others may not be misled by my example. It is true, 
in matter of feet, I was present at the ingenious en- 
tertainment of that day, and placed myself in a box 
vhich was prepared for me with great civility and 

> A person dressed for Isaac Bickerstaff did appear at the 
playhouse on this occasion. 
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distinction. It is said of Virgil, wbien he entered a 
Roman theatre, where there were many thousands of 
spectators present, that the whole assembly rose up to 
do him honour; a respect which was never before paid 
to any but the emperor. I must confess that univer- 
sal clap, and other testimonies of applause, with whicjh 
I was received at my first appearance in the theatre 
of Great Britain, gave me as sensible a delight, as the 
above-mentioned reception could give to that immor- 
tal poet. I should be ungrateful, at the same time, 
if I did not take this opportunity of acknowledging 
the great civilities that were shewn me by Mr. Tho- 
mas Dogget, who made his compliments to me be- 
tween the acts, after a most ingenious and discreet 
manner; and at the same time communicated to me, 
that the company of upholders desired to receive me 
at their door at the end of the Hay-market, and to 
light me home to my lodgings. That part of the ce- 
remony I forbad, and took particular care during the 
whole play, to observe the conduct of the drama, and 
give no offence by my own behaviour. Here I think 
it will not be foreign to my character, to lay down 
the proper duties of an audience, and what is incum* 
bent upon each individual spectator in public diver- 
sions of this nature. Every one should on these oc- 
casions shew his attention, understanding, and virtue. 
I would undertake to find out all the persons of sense 
and breeding by the effect of a single sentence, and to 
distinguish a gentleman as much by his laugh as his 
bow. When we see the footman and his lord di* 
verted by the same jest, it very much turns to the di- 
minution of the one, or the honour of the other. But 
though a man's quality may appear in his understand- 
ing and taste, the regard to virtue ought to be the 
same in all ranks and conditions of men, however they 
make a profession of it, under the name of honour^ 
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religion^ 6r morality. When, therefore, we dee any 
thing divert an audience, either in tragedy or come* 
dy> that strikes at the duties of civil life, or exposes 
what the best men in all ages have looked upon as 
sacred and inviolable ; it is the certain sign of a pro^ 
fligate race of men, who are fallen from the virtue of 
their fore-fathers, and will be contemptible in the 
eyes of their posterity. For this reason I took great 
delight in seeing the generous and disinterested pas- 
sion of the lovers in this comedy, which stood so many 
trials, as was proved by such a variety of diverting in- 
cidents, received with an universal approbation. This 
brings to my mind a passage in Cicero', which I could 
never read without being in love with the virtue of a 
Roman audience. He there describes the shouts and 
applauses which the people gave to the persons who 
acted the parts of Pylades and Orestes, in the noblest 
occasion that a poet could invent to shew friendship 
in perfection. One of them had forfeited his life by 
an action which he had committed; and as they stood 
in judgment before the tyrant, each of them strove 
-who should be the criminal, that he might save the life 
of his friend. Amidst the vehemence of each assert* 
ing himself to be the offender, the Roman audience 
gave a thunder of applause, and by that means, as 
the author hints, approved in others what they would 
have done themselves on the like occasion. Methinks, 
a people of so much virtue were deservedly placed at 
the head of mankind : but, alas ! pleasures of this na« 
ture are not frequently to be met with on the English 
stage. 

The Athenians, at a time when they were the most 
polite, as well as the most powerful government in the 

> De Amicit» 
VOX. in. J> 
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"world, made the care of the stage one of the chief 
parts of the administration : and, I must confess, I 
am astonished at the spirit of virtue which appeared 
in that people, upon some expressions in a scene of a 
famous tragedy; an account of which we have in one 
of Seneca's Epistles. A covetous person is repre- 
sented speaking the common sentiments of all who are 
possessed with that vice in the following scrfiloquy, 
which I have translated literally : 

' Let me be called a base man, so I am called a rich 
one. If a man is rich, yiho asks if he is good i The 
question is, how much we have, not from whence, or 
by what means, we have it. Every one has so much 
merit aa he has wealth. For my own part, let me be 
rich, oh ye gods 1 or let me die. The man dies hap- 
jNly, who dies increasing his treasure. There is more 
pleasure in the possession of \7ealth, than in that of 
parents, children, wife, or friends*' 

The audience were very much provdsed by the 
first words of this speech ; but wh^ the actor came 
to the dose; of it^ they could bear no longer. In shori;, 
the whole assembly rose up at once in the greatest 
iiiry, with a design to pluck him off'|he stage, and 
brsmd the work itself with infamy. In the midst of 
the' tumult, the author came out ^m behind the 
scenes, begging the audience to be composed for a 
little while, and they should see the Magical end 
which this wretch should ccune to immediately. The 
promise of punishment appeased the people, who sat 
with great attention and pleasure to see an example 
made of so odious a criminal. It is with shame and 
concern that I speak it ; but I very much question, 
whether it is possible to make a speech so impious as 
to raise such a laudable horror and indignation in a 
modern audience. It is very natural for an author to 
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ttidke ostentation of his reading, as it is for an old man 
to tell stories; for which reason I must beg the reader 
will excuse me, if I for once indulge myself in both 
these inclinations. We see the attention, judgment, 
and virtue of a whole audience, in the foregoing in- 
stances. If we would imitate the behaviour of a sin- 
gle spectator, let us reflect upon that of Socrates, in a 
particular which gives me as great an idea of that ex- 
traordinary man, as any circumstance of his life, or, 
what is more, of his death. This venerable person 
often frequented the theatre, which brought a great 
many thither, out of a desire to see him. On which 
occasion it is recorded of him^^ that he sometimes 
stood, to make himself the more conspicuous, and to 
satisfy the curiosity of the beholders. He was one 
day present at the first representation of a tragedy of 
£uripides, who was his intimate friend, and whom he 
is said to have assisted in several of his plays. In the 
midst of the tragedy, which had met with very great 
success, there chanced to be a line that seemed to en- 
courage vice and immorality. " 

This was no sooner spoken, but Socrates rose ftt)m 
his seat, and without any regard to his affection for 
his friend, or to ike success of the play, shewed him- 
self displeased at what was said, and walked out of the 
assembly. I question not but the reader will be cu- 
rious to know, what the line was that gave this divine 
heathen so much <^ence. If my memory fails me 
not, it was in the part of Hippolitus, who, when he is 
pressed by an oath, which he had taken to keep si- 
lence, returned for answer, that he had taken the 
oath with his tongue, but not with his heart. Had 
a person of a vicious character made such a speech, 
it might have been allowed as a proper representation 
of the baseness of his thoughts : but such an expres- 
sion out of the mouth of the virtuous Hippolitus was 
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giving a sancHon to falsehood, and establishing per- 
jury by a maxim. 

Having got over all interruptions, 1 have set apart 
to-morrow for the closing of my vision^. 

ADDISON. 



N** 123. SATURDAY, JANUARY 21, 1709-10. 



Audire^ aique togamjubeo componeref quisquU 
Amhitione nuda, aui argenti pallet amore, 

HOiLS. Sat ilk 77. 

Come all, whose breasts with bad ambition rise, 
Or the pale passion, that for money dies,— — 
Compose yom- robes 

FRANCIS. 

From my own Apartment, January 20. 

A CONTINUATION OP THE VISION. 

With much labour and diflSculty I passed through 
the first part of my vision, and recovered the centre 
of the wood, from whence I had the prospect of the 
three great roads. I here joined myself to the mid« 
die-aged party of mankind, who marched behind the 
standard of Ambition. The great road lay in a direct 
line, and was termmated by the temple oi Virtue. It 
was planted on each side with laurels, which were in- 
termixed with marble trophies, carved- pillars, and 
statues of lawgivers, heroes, statesmen, philosophers, 
and poets. The persons who travdled up this great 
path were such whose thoughts were bent upon dmng 
eminent services to ipankind, or promoting the good 

« JSee N« 120. 
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ftf their country. On each side of this great road 
were several paths, that were also laid out in straight 
lines, and ran paraUel with it. These were most of 
them covered walks, and received into them men of 
retired virtue, who proposed to themselves the same 
end of their journey, though they chose to make it 
in shade and obscurity. The edifices at the extre- 
mity of the walk were so contrived, that we could 
not see the temple of Honour, by reason of the tem- 
ple of Virtue, which stood before it. At the gates of 
this temple we were met by the goddess of it, who 
conducteid us into that of Honour, which was joined 
to the other edifice by a beautiful triumphal arch, and 
had no other entrance into it. When the deity of the 
inner structure had received us, she presented us in 
a body to a figure that was placed over the high*altar, 
and was the emblem of Eternity. She sat on a globe, 
in the midst of a golden zodiac, holding the figure of 
a sun in one hand, and a moon in the other. Her 
head was veiled, and her feet covered. Our hearts 
glowed within us, as we stood amidst the sphere of 
light which this image cast on every side of it. 

Having seen all that happened to this band of ad* 
venturers, I repaired to another pile of building, that 
stood vdthin view of the temple of Honour, and was 
raised in imitation of it, upon the very same model ; 
but at my approach to it, I found that the stones 
were laid together without mortar, and that the whole 
fabric stood upon so weak a foundation, that it shook 
with every wind that blew. This was caUed the tem- 
pie of Vanity. The goddess of it sat in the midst of 
a great many tapers, that burned day and night, and 
made her appear much better than she would have 
done in open day-light Her whole art was, to shew 
herself more beautiful and majestic than she really 
was. For which reason she bad painted her facci and 
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t^ore a cluster of fake jewek upon her breast : but 
what I more particularly observed vas> the breadth of 
her petticoat, which was made altogether in the Dashion 
of a modem fardingal. This place was fUled with hy- 
pocrites, pedants, free'thinkers, and prating politi- 
cians ; with a rabble of those who have only titles to 
make them great men. Female votaries crowded the 
temjrie, choked up the avenues of it, and were more 
in number than the sand upon the sea-shore. I made 
it my business, in my return to that part of the wood 
from whence 1 first set out, to observe the walk which 
led tathis temple ; for I met in it several who had be^ 
gun their journey with t;he band of virtuous persons, 
and travelled some time in their company : but upon 
examination I found, that there were several paths 
which led out of the great road into the sides of the 
wood, and ran into so many crooked turnings and 
windings, that those who travelled through them, of* 
ten turned their backs upon the temple of Virtue ; then 
crossed the straight road, and sometimes marched in 
it for a little space, until the crooked path which they 
were engaged in, again led them into the wood. The 
several alleys of these wanderers had their particular 
ornaments. One of them I could not but tike notice 
of m the walk of the mischievous pretenders to» poli- 
tics, which had at every turn the figure of a person, 
whom by the inscription 1 found to be Machiavel', 
pointing out the way with an extended finger, hke 
z Mercury. 

I was now returned in the same manaer as before, 
with a design to observe csffefully every thing that 
passed in the region of Avarice, and the occurrences 
in that assembly, which was made up of persons of 
my own age. This body of travellers had not gone 

■ See Spect. N*^08. 
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far in the third great road, before it led them insensi- 
bly into a deep valley, in which they journeyed several 
days with great toil and uneasiness^ and without the 
necessary refreshments of food and sleep. The only ' 
relief they met with was in a river that ran through 
the bottom of the valley on a bed of golden sand. 
They often drank of this stream, which had sach a 
particular quality in it, that though it refreshed them 
for a time, it rather inflamed than quenched their 
thirst. On each side of the river was a range of hills 
foil of precious ore ; for where the rains had washed 
off the earth, one might see in several parts o# them 
long veins of gold, and rocks that looked like pure 
nlver. -We were told, that the deity of the place had 
forbidden any of his votaries to dig into the boweb of 
these hills, or convert the treasures they contained to 
any use, under pain of starving. At the end of the 
valley stood the temple of Avarice, made after the 
manner of a fortification, and surrounded with a 
thousand triple^headed dogs, that were placed there 
to keep off beggars. At our approach they all fell a 
barking, and would have very much terrified us, had 
not an old woman, who called herself by the forged 
name of Competency, offered herself for our guide. 
She carried under her garment a golden bough, which 
she no sooner held up in her hand, but the dogs lay 
down, and the gates flew open for our reception. We 
were led through an hundred iron doors before we 
entered the temple. At the upper end of it sat the 
god of Avarice, with a long fllthy beard, and a mea- 
gre starved countenance; enclosed with heaps of in- 
gotSf and pyramids of money, but half naked and 
shivering with cold. On his right hand was a fiend 
called Rapine, and on his left a particular favourite,' 
to whom he had given the title of Parsimony. The 
flrst was his collector, and the other his cashier. 
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There were several long tables placed on each side 
of the temple, with respective officers attending be« 
hind them. Some of these I inquired into. At the 
£r8t table was kept the office of Corruption. Seeing 
a solicitor extremely busy, and whispering every body 
that passed by, I kept my eye upon him very atten* 
tively, and saw him often going up to a person that 
had a pen in his hand, with a multiplication table, 
and an almanack, before him, which, as I afterwards 
heard, was all the learning he was master of. The 
solicitor would often apply himself to his ear, and at 
the same time convey money into his hand, for which 
the other would give him out a piece of paper or 
parchment, signed and sealed in form. The name of 
this dexterous and successful solicitor was Bribery. At 
the next table was the office of Extortion. Behind it 
sat a peiton in a bob wig, counting over great sums 
of money. He gave out little purses to several; who, 
after a short tour, brought him in return sacks full of 
the same kind of coin. I saw at the same time a per* 
son called Fraud, who sat behind a counter with false 
scales, light weights, and scanty measures; by the skil* 
ful application of which instruments, she had got to- 
gether an immense heap of wealth. It would be end- 
less to name the several officers, or describe the vota« 
ries, that attended in this temple. There were ma^ 
ny old men panting and breathless, reposing their 
heads on bags of money ; nay, many of them ac< 
tually dyingy whose very pangSr and convulsions, 
which rendered their purses useless to them, only 
made them grasp them the faster. There were some 
tearing with one hand all things, even to the garments 
and flesh of many miserable persons who stocd before 
them ; and with the other hand throwing away what 
they had seized to harlots^ flatterers, and panders^, that 
Itpod l^ehipd tbfim* 
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On a sudden the ivhole assembly fell a trembling ; 
and, upon inquiring, I found that the great room we 
-were in was haunted with a spectre, that many times 
a day appeared to them, and terrified them to dis* 
traction. 

In the midst of their terror and amazement, the 
apparition entered, which I immediately knew to be 
Poverty. Whether it were by my acquaintance with 
this phantom, which had rendered the sight of her 
more familiar to me, or however it was, she did not 
make so indigent or frightful a figure, in my eye, as 
the god of this loathsome temple. The miserable vo- 
taries of this place were, I found, of another mind. 
'Every one fancied himself threatened by the appari- 
tion, as she stalked about the room ; and began to 
lock their coifers, and tie their bags, with the utmost 
fear and trembling. 

I must confess, I look upon the passion which I saw 
in this unhappy people, to be of the same nature with 
those unaccountable antipathies which some persons 
are bom with ; or rather as a kind of phrenzy, not un- 
like that which throws a man into terrors and agonies, 
at the sight of so useful and innocent a thing as water. 
The whole assembly was surprised, when, instead of 
paying my devotions to the deity whom they all 
adored, they saw me address myself to the phan- 
tom. 

* Oh Poverty !' said I, * my first petition to thee is, 
that thou wouldest never appear to me hereafler ; but 
if thou wilt not grant me this, that then thou wouldest 
not bear a form more terrible than that in which thou 
appearest to me at present. Let not thy threats and 
menaces betray me to any thing that is ungrateful, or 
unjust. Let me not shut my ears to the cries of the 
needy. Let me not forget the person that has de- 
served well of me, liet me not, for any fear of theeg 
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desert my friend, my principles, or my honour. If 
Wealth is to visit me, and to oome with her usual at- 
tendants. Vanity and Avarice, do thou, O Poverty ! 
hasten to my rescue \ but bring along with thee the 
two sisters, in whose company thou art always cheer- 
ful. Liberty and Innocence.' 

The conclusion of this vision must be deferred to 
another opportunity. 

ADDISON. 

*^* To the original in folio the fbllowiog advertiflement 
wa$ appended ; and as it is referred to at the end of N'' 124^ 
we think proper to i^tain it. 

" A plain gold watch, made by Thompson, with a gold 
hook and chain, a cornelian seal set in gold, and a Cupid 
mfting hearts, was dropt from a lady's side in, or near, Great 
Marlboroagh-street, on Thursday night last. Whoever took 
it up, if they will bring it to Mr. Plaistow^s, at the Hand and 
Star between the two Temple»gates, in Fleet-street, shall 
receive five guineas reward.'* 
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Ex kumili magna adfiutigia nrum 
ExtolUt, qitoties wktU Fortuna jocari. 

JUV. Sat uL 39. 
Fortune can, for her pleasure, fools advance. 
And toss them topmast on the wheels of Chance. 

DRYDEN. 

Drom my own Apartment, January 23. 

I WENT on Saturday last to make a visit in the city ; 
and, as I passed through Cheapside, I saw crowds of 
people turning down towards the Bank, and struggling 
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who should fiist get their money into the new-erected 
lottery. It gave me a great notion of the credit of our 
present goyemment, and administration, to find peo- 
ple press as eagerly to pay money, as they would to 
receive it ; and> at the same time, a due respect for 
that body of men who have found out so pleasing an 
expedient for carrying on the common cause, that 
they have turned a tax into a diversion. The cheer- 
fulness of spirit, and the hopes of success, which this 
project has occasioned in this great city, lightens the 
burden of the war, and puts me in mind of some games 
which, they say, were invented by wise men, who 
were lovers of their country, to make their fellow-citi- 
zeos imdergo the tediousness and fatigues of a long 
siege. I think there is a kind of homage due to for- 
tune, if I may call it so, and that I should be wanting 
to myself, if I did not lay in my pretences to her fa- 
rouTi and pay my compliments to her, by recom* 
mending a ticket to her disposal. For this reason, 
upon my return to my lodgings, I sold off a couple of 
globes and a telescope S which, with the cash I had 
by me, raised the sum that was requisite for that pur- 
pose. I find by my calculations, that it is but an 
hundred and fifty thousand to one against my being 
worth a thousand pounds per annum for thirty-two 
years ; and if any plumb in the city will lay me an 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds to twenty shillings, 
which is an even bet, that I am not this fortunate man, 
I will take the wager, and shall look upon him as a 
man of singular courage and fair-nlealing ; having 
given orders to Mr. Morphew to subscribe such a po* 
Hey in my behalf, if any person accepts of the offer. 
I must confess, 1 have had such private intimations 
from the twinkling of a ceitain star in some of my as* 

> See the first letter in J^^ 188. 
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tronomical observations, that I should be unwilling to 
take fifty pounds a year for my chance, unless it were 
to oblige a particular friend. My chief business at 
present is, to prepare my mind for this change of for- 
tune : for as Seneca, who was a greater moralist, and 
a much richer man, than I shall be with this addition 
to my present income, says, Munera itta FortunapU" 
iatis f Iwidia sunt. * What we look upon as gifts and 
presents of Fortune, are traps and snares which she 
lays for the unwary.* I am arming mysdf against her 
favours with all my philosophy ; and, that I may not 
lose myself in such a redundance of unnecessary and 
superfluous wealth, I have determined to settle an an- 
nual pension out of it upon a family of Palatines, and 
by that means give these unhappy strangers a taste of 
British property. At the same time, as I have an ex- 
cellent servant-maid, whose diligence in attending me 
has increased in proportion to my infirmities, I shall 
settle upon her the revenue arising out of the ten 
pounds, and amounting to fourteen shillings per an- 
num ; with which she may retire into Wales, where 
she was bom a gentlewoman, and pass the remaining 
part of her days in a condition suitable to her birth 
and quality. It was impossible for me to make an 
inspection into my own fortune on this occasion, 
without seeing, at the same time, the fate of others 
who are embariced in the same adventure. And in- 
deed it was a great pleasure to me to observe, that the 
war, which generally impoverishes those who furnish 
out the expence of it, wUl by this means give estates 
to some, without making others the poorer for it. I 
have lately seen several in liveries, who will give as 
good of their own very suddenly ; and took a parti- 
cular satisfaction in the sight of a young country^* 
wench, whom I this morning passed by as she was 
whirling her mop, with her petticoats tucked up v^ry 
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agreeablys "vho, if there is any truth in my art^ is 
within ten monUis of being the handsomest great for- 
tune in town. I must confess^ I was so struck with 
the foresight of what she is to be, that I tr^ted her 
accordingly, and said to her, * Pray, young lady, 
permit me to pass by/ I would, for this reason, ad* 
Tise all masters and mistresses to carry it with great 
moderation and condescension towards their servants 
until next Michaelmas, lest the superiority at that 
time should be inverted. I must likewise admonish 
all my brethren and fellow-adventurers, to fill their 
minds with proper arguments for their support and 
consolation in case of ill success. It so happens in 
this particular, that though the gainers will have rea- 
son to rejoice, the losers will have no reason to com- 
plain. I remember, the day after the thousand pound 
prize was drawn in the penny lottery', I went to visit 
a splenetic acquaintance of mine, who was under much 
dejection, and seemed to me to have suffered some 
great disappointment. Upon inquiry I found he had 
put two-pence for himself and his son into the lot* 
tery, and that neither of them had drawn the thou* 
sand pounds. Hereupon this unlucky person took 
occasion to enumerate the misfortunes of his life, and 
concluded with telling me, that he never was success- 
ful in any of his undertakings. I was forced to com- 
fort him with the common reflection upon such occa* 
sions, that men of the greatest merit are not always 
men of the greatest sugcess, and, that persons of his 
character must not expect to be as happy as fools. I 
shall proceed in the like manner with my rivals and 
competitors for the thousand pounds a year, which we 
are now in pursuit of; and, that I may give general 

* This penoy-k>t(ery seems to have been a private under* 
taking. 
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content to the whole body of candidates, I shall allpw 
all that draw prizes to be fortunate, and all that miss 
them to be wise. 

I must not here omit to acknowledge, that I have 
received several letters upon this subject, but find one 
common error running through them all, which is, 
that the writers of them believe their fate in these 
cases depends upon the astrologer, and not upon the 
stars ; as in the following letter from one, who, I fesir, 
flatters himself with hopes of success, which are alto- 
gether groundless, since he does not seem to me so 
great a fool as he takes himself to be, 

" SIR, 

' Coming to town, and finding my friend Mr. Par- 
tridge dead and buried, and you the only conjurer in 
repute, I am under a necessity of applying myself to 
you for a favour, which nevertheless I confess it 
would better become a friend to ask, than one who is, 
as I am, altogether a stranger to you ; but poverty^ 
you know, is impudent : and as that gives me the oc* 
casion, so that alone could give me the confidence 
to be thus importunate. 

• I am, sir, very poor, and very desirous to be other- 
wise : I have got ten pounds, which I design to ven- 
ture in the lottery now on foot. What I desire of you 
is, that by your art, you will choose such a ticket for 
me as shall arise a benefit sufficient to maintain me. 
I must beg leave to inform you, that lam good for no* 
thing, and must therefore insist upon a larger lot than 
would satisfy those who are capable, by their own abi* 
lities, of adding something to what you should assign 
them ; whereas I must expect an absolute independent 
maintenance, because, as I said, I can do nothing. It is 
possible, after this free confession of mine, you may 
think I do not deserve to \^ rich ; but I hope you 
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v^ill likewise observe, I can ill afford to be poor. My 
own opinion is, that I am well qualified for an estate, 
9nd have a good title to luck in a lottery ; but I re* 
sign myself wholly to your mercy, not without hopes 
that you will consider, the less I deserve, the greater 
the generosity in you. If you reject me, I have 
agreed with an acquaintance of mine to bury nie for 
my ten pounds. I once more recommend myself to 
your &T0ur, and bid you adieu*/ 

I cannot forbear publishing another letter which I 
have received, because it redounds to my own credit, 
as well as to that of a very honest footman. 

* MB. BICKERSTAPF, January 23, 1709-10. 

' I AM bound in justice to acquaint you, that I put 
an advertiaemmt into your last paper^ about a watch 
which was lost, and was brought to me on the very 
day your paper came out, by a footman ; who told 
me, that be would have brought it, if he had not read 
your diflcoune of that day against avarice ; but that, 
since he had read it, he scorned to take a reward for 
doing what in justice he ought to do. 
' I am, 

< SIR, Sec, 

* JOHN HAMMOND.' 
STEELE. 

s See the advertisement at the end of N** 12S, 
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NM25. THURSDAY, JANUARY 26, 1709-10. 

Suem nulla siuUUia, et qttaxunque inscUia veri 
Oeeum agii, insanum Chrysippi portkiu, et grex 
Antumat, Hen jnpubs, hoc magnos formula reges, 
Exeepto tapiente, ietiet» 

HOR.2.Sat.uL43. 

Whom yiciom ptkssions, or whom fidsehood blind, 
Are by the stoics held of madding kind* 
All but the wise are by this process bound. 
The subject nations, and the monarch crown'd. 

FRANCIS. 

From my own Apartment, January 25. 

These is a sect of ancient philosophers, who, I think, 
have left more volumes behind them, and those better 
written, than any other of the fraternities in philoso* 
phy. It was a maxim of this sect, that all those who 
do not live up to the principles of reason and viktae 
are madmen. Every one who governs himself by 
these rules is allowed the title of wise, and reputed to 
be in his senses : and every one, in proportion as he 
deviates from tfa^m, is pronounced frantic and dis- 
tracted. Cicero having chosen this maxim for his 
theme, takes occasion to argue from it very agreea- 
bly with Clodius, his implacable adversary, who had 
procured his banishment. ' A city,' says he, * is an 
assembly distinguished into bodies of men, who are in 
possession of their respective rights and privileges, 
cast under proper subordinations, and in all its parts 
obedient to the rules of law and equity.* He then re- 
presents the government from whence he was ba- 
nished, at a time when the consul, senate, and laws 
had lost their authority, as a commonwealth of luna- 
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tics. For this reason he regards his expulsion from 
Rome, as a man would being turned out of Bedlam, 
if the inhabitants of it should drive him out of their 
walls as a person unfit for their community. We are, 
therefore, to look upon every man's brain to be 
touched, however he may appear in the general con* 
duct of his life, if he has an unjustifiable singularity 
in any part of his conversation or behaviour : or if he 
swerves from right reason, however common his kind 
of madness may be, we shall not excuse him for its 
being epidemical ; it being our present design to clap 
up all such as have the marks of madness upon them, 
who are now permitted to go about the streets for no 
other reason, but because they do no mischief in their 
fits. Abundance of imaginary great men are put in 
straw to bring them to a right sense of themselves. 
And is it not altogether as reasonable, that an insig- 
nificant man, who has an immoderate opinion of his 
merits, and a quite different notion of his own abili* 
ties from what the rest of the world entertain, should 
have the same care taken of him as a beggar who 
fancies himself a duke or a prince ? Or why should 
a man, who starves in the midst of plenty, be trusted 
with himself, more than he who fancies he is an em- 
peror in the midst of poverty ? I have several women 
of quality in my thoughts, who set so exorbitant a va- 
lue upon themselves, that I have often most heartily 
pitied them, and wished them for their recovery un- 
der the same discipline with the pewterer's wife'. I 

■ Who this lady was does not appear : but she is thus 
mentioned in The Censor : — *' I am confident that had the 
famous pewterer's wife in Bedlam survived to have seen 
this dress [a new-fashioned black hood], her pride would 
acarce have gone far enough to have encours^ed the fashion 
by fSedling into it.»> Censor, N«25, 1717. 

VOL. in. . E 
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fmdy by several hints in ancient authors^ that when 
the Romans were in the height of power and luxury, 
they assigned out of their vast dominions an idand 
called Anticyra, as an habitation for madmen. This 
wis the Bedlam of the Roman empire, whither all 
persons who had lost their wits used to resort from all 
parts of the world in quest of them. Several of the 
Roman emperors were advised to repair to this island ; 
but most of them, instead of listening to such sober 
counsels, gave way to their distraction, until the peo- 
ple knocked them on the head as despairing of thdr 
cure. In short, it was as usual for men of distem« 
pered brains to take a voyage to Anticyra in those 
days, as it is in ours for persons who have a disorder 
in their lungs to go to Montpellier. 

The prodigious crops of hellebore with which this 
whole island abounded, did not only furnish them 
with incomparable tea, snuff, and Hungary water ; 
but impregnated the air of the country with such so^ 
ber and salutiferous steams, as very much comforted 
the heads, and refreshed the senses, of all that breathed 
in it. A discarded statesman, that at his first landing 
appeared stark staring mad, would become calm in a 
week's time ; and, upon his return home, live easy 
and satbfied in his retirement. A moping lover 
woiild grow a pleasant fellow by that time he had rid 
thrice about the island ; and a hair*brained rake, aftei^ 
a short stay in the country, go home again a com- 
posed, grave, worthy gentleman. 

I have premised these particulars before I enter on 
the main design of this paper,because I would not be 
thought altogether notional in what I have to say, and 
pass only for a pipjector in morality. I could quote 
Horace and Seneca, and some other ancient writers of 
good repute, upon the same occasion ; and make out 
by their testimony, that our streets are filled with dis. 
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tracted persons ; that our shops and taverns, private 
and pubtic houses, swarm with them ; and that it is 
very hard to make up a tolerable assembly without a 
minority of them. But what I have already said is, 
I hope, sufficient to justify the ensuing project, which 
I shall, therefore, give some account of without any 
fiirther preface. 

1. It is humbly proposed, that a proper receptacle, 
or habitation, be forthwith erected for all such persons 
as, upon due trial and examination, shall appear to be 
out of their wits. 

2. That, to serve the present exigency, the college 
in Moorfields' be very much extended at both ends ; 
and that it be converted into a square, by adding 
three other ades to it 

3. That nobody be admitted into these three addi- 
tioaai sides, but such whose phrenzy can lay no claim 
to an apartment in that row of buildmg which is al- 
ready erected. 

4. That the architect, physician, apothecaty, sur^ 
geon, keepers, nurses, and porters, be all and each of 
them cradced ; provided that their phrenzy does not 
lie in the profession, or employment, to which they 
shall seveiaUy and respectively be assigned. 

' N. B. It is thought fit to give the foregoing notice, 
that none may present himself here for any post of ho* 
nour, or profit, who is not duly qualified.' 

5. That over all the gates of the additional build- 
ings there be figures placed in the same manner as 
over the entrance of the edifice already erected^; 
provided they represent such distractions only as are 
proper for those additional buildings ; as of an envi- 

> See NO 30. 

3 The statues by Oabriel CiWl«r« ^ the principal gmt^ of 
Bedlam. . 
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ous man gna^ving his own flesh ; a gamester pulling 
himself by the ears> and knocking his head against a 
marble pillar ; a covetous man warming himself over 
a heap of gold ; a coward flying from his own sha- 
dow ; and the like. 

Having laid down this general scheme of my de- 
sign, I do hereby invite all persons^ who are willing to 
encourage so public-spirited a project, to bring in 
their contributions as soon as possible ; and to appre- 
hend forthwith any politician^ whom they shall catch 
raving in a coffee-house, or any free-thinker, whom 
they shall find publishing his deliriums, or any other 
person who shall give the like manifest signs of a 
crazed imagination : and I do at the same time give 
this public notice to all the madmen about this great 
city, that they may return to their senses with all 
imaginable expedition, lest, if they should come into 
my hands, I should put them into a regimen which 
they would hot like : for if I find any one of them 
persist in his frantic behaviour, I will make him in a 
month's time as famous as ever Oliver's porter was^ 

STEELE. 

4 See in N°51, a note on Oliver's porter«^ 
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V^ 126. SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1709-10, 

AnguHUm caudh tenet. 

T. D'URFEY. 

You have got an eel by the tail. 

From my own Apartment, January 27. 

There is no sort of company so agreeable as that of 
women, who have good sense without affectation, a'hd 
can converse with men without any private desi^ of 
imposing chains and fetters. Belvidera, whom I visited 
this evening, is one of these. There is an invincible 
prejudice in favour of all she says, from her being a 
beautiful woman ; because she does not consider her- 
self as such when she talks to you. This amiable 
temper gives a certain tincture to all her discourse, 
and made it very agreeable to me until we were in- 
terrupted by Lydia, a creature who has all the charms 
that adorn a woman. Het attractions would indeed 
be irresistible, but that she thinks them so, and is al- 
ways employing them in stratagems and conquests. 
When I turned my eye upon her as she sat down, I 
saw she was a person of that character, which, for the 
further information of my country correspondents, I 
had long wanted an opportunity of explaining. Ly- 
dia is a finished coquette; which is a sect among wo- 
men of all others the most mischievous, and makes 
the greatest havoc and disorder in society. I went 
on in the discourse I was in with Belvidera, without 
shewing that I had observed any thing extraordinary 
, in Lydia: upon which I immediately saw her look 
me over as some very ill-bred fellow ; and casting a 
scornful glance on my dress, give a shrug at Belvi- 
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dera. But^ as much as she despised me, she wanted 
my admiration, and made twenty offers to bring my 
eyes her way: but I reduced her to a restlessness in 
her seat, and impertinent playing of her fan, and 
many other motions and gestures, before I took the 
least notice of her. At last I looked at her with a 
kind of surprise, as if she had before been unobserv- 
ed by reason of an ill light where she sat. It is not to 
be expressed what a sudden joy I saw arise in her 
countenance, even at the approbation of such a very 
old fellow : but she did not long enjoy her triumph 
without a rival ; for there immediately entered Cas- 
tabella, a lady of a quite contrary character, that is 
to say, as «ninent a prude as Lydia is a coquette. 
Belvidera gave me a glance, which methought inti- 
mated, that they were both curiosities in their kind, 
and worth remarking. As soon as we were again 
seated, I stole looks at each lady, as if I was compar- 
ing their perfections. £elvidera observed it, and be- 
gan to lead me into a discourse of them both to their 
laces, which is to be done easily enough ; for one wo- 
man is generally so intent upon the faults of another, 
that she has not reflection enough to observe when 
her own are represented. * I have taken notice, Mr. 
Bickerstaff,' said Belvidera, ' that you have, in some 
parts of your writings, drawn characters of oiir sex, 
in which you have not, to my apprehension, been 
clear enough, and distinct; particularly in those of a 
prude and a coquette.' Upon the mention of this, 
Lydia was rouzed with the expectatkxi of seeing Cas- 
tabella's picture, and Castabella with the hopes of 
that of Lydia. * Madam,' said I to Belvidera, ' when 
we consider nature, we shall often find very contrary 
effects flow from the same cause. The prude and co- 
quette, as different as they appear in their behaviour, 
are in reality the same kmd of women. The motive 
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of action in both is the affectation of pleasing men. 
They are sisters of the same blood and constitution; 
only one chooses a grave, and the other a light dress. 
The prude appears more virtuous, the coquette more 
vicious, than she really is. The distant behaviour of 
the prude tends to the same purpose as the advances 
of the coquette ; and you have as little reason to fall 
into despair from the severity of the one, as to con* 
ceive hopes from the familiarity of the other. What 
leads you into a clear sense of their character is, that 
you may observe each of them has the distinction of 
sex iu all her thoughts, words, and actions. You can 
never mention any assembly you were lately in, but 
one asks you mth a rigid, the other with a sprightly 
air, *' Pray, what men were thcre^** As for prudes. 
It must be confessed, that there are several of them, 
who, like hypocrites, by long practice of a false 
part, become sincere ; or at least delude themselves 
into a belief that they are so.* 

For the benefit of the society of ladies, I shall pro* 
pose one rule to them as a test of their virtue. I 
find, in a very celebrated modem author, that the 
great foundress of Pietists, madame de Bourignon % 
who was no less famous fbr the sanctity of her life 

■ Antoinette Bourignon, a foxnoos enthusiast of the fe- 
male sex, bom in 1616, at Lisle in Flanders. She came into 
the world so very deformed, that a consultation was held in 
the f^ily some days about stifling her as a monstrous birth. 
But if she rank almost beneath humanity in her exterior, 
her interior seems to have been raised as much abore it | 
for at four, years of age she not only took notice that the 
people of Lisle did not live up to the principles of Chris- 
tianity which they professed, but was thereby disturbed so 
much as to desire a removal into some more Christian cotm- 
try. ' Her progress through life was suitable to this begin* 
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than for the singularity of some of her opinions, used 
to boast, that she had not only the spirit of continency 
in herself, but that she had also the power of com« 
municating it to all who beheld her. This the scof- 
fers of those days called, *The giftofinfrigidation,* 
and took occasion from it to rally her face, rather 
than admire her vulue. I would therefore advise the 
prude, who has a mind to know the integrity of her 
own heart, to lay her hand seriously upon it, and to 
examine herself, whether she could sincerely rejoice 
in such a gift of conveying chaste thoughts to all her 
male beholders. If she has any aversion to the power 
of inspiring so great a virtue, whatever notion she 
may have of her perfection, she deceives her own 
heart, and is still in the state of prudery. Some per^ 
haps will look upon the boast of madam de Bourignon 
as the utmost ostentation of a prude. 

If you would see the humour of a coquette pushed 
to the last excess, you may find an instance of it in 
the following story; which I will set down at length, 
because it pleased me when I read it, though I can* 
pot recollect in what author. 

' A young coquette widow in France, having been 
followed by a Gascon of quality, who had boasted 

ning. She died at Francher in Holland in 1680. Her main 
principles of religion were nearly the same with those of the 
Quietists, excluding all external divine worship, and requir- 
ing a cessation of reason, wit, and understanding, that God 
might spread his divine light over them, or cause it to re- 
vive in them ; without which the Deity is not sufficiently 
known. She had more disciples in Scotland than in any 
other country perhaps of the world. Not only laymen, 
bat some ecclesiastics embraced Bourignonism ; and of 
this Sect, we believe, a remnant is still left in some parts of 
North Britaip. 
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among his companions of some favours which he had 
never received; to be revenged of him, sent for him 
one evening, and told him, it was in his power to do 
her a very particular service. The Gascon, with 
much profession of his readiness to obey her com- 
mands, begged to hear in what manner she designed 
to employ him. "You know," said the widow, "my 
friend Belinda ; and must often have heard of the 
jealousy of that impotent wretch her husband. Now 
it is absolutely necessary, for the carrying on a certain 
affair, that his wife and I should be together a whole 
night. What I have to ask of you is, to dress your- 
self in her night-clothes, and lie by him a whole 
night in her place, that he may not miss her while 
she is with me." The Gascon, though of a very 
lively and undertaking complexion, began to startle 
at the proposal. "Nay," says the widow, "if you 
have not the courage to go through what I ^sk of 
you, I must employ somebody else that will," — " Ma- 
dam," says the Gascon, " I will kill him for you, if 
you please; but for lying with him!—: — How is it 
possible to do it without being discovered ?" — " If you 
do not discover yourself," says the widow, " you will 
He safe enough, for he is past all curiosity. He comes 
in at night while she is asleep, and goes out in a morn- 
ing ^fore she awakes ; and is in pain for nothing, so 
he knows she is there." — " Madam," replied the Gas- 
con, " how can you reward me for passing a night 
with this old fellow?" The widow answered with a 
laugh, " Perhaps by admitting you to pass a night 
with one you think more agreeable." He took the 
hint ; put on his night-clothes ; and had not been a- 
bed above an hour before he heard a knocking at the 
door, and the treading of one who approached thje 
other side of the bed, and who he did not question 
was the good man of the house.' I do not know 
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whether the story would be better by telling you in 
this place, or at the end of it, that the person who 
went to bed to him was our young coquette widow. 
The Gascon was in a terrible fright every time she 
moved in the bed, or turned towards him ; and did 
not fail to shriidc from her, until he had conveyed 
himself to the very ridge of the bed. I will not 
dwell upon the perplexity he was in the whole night, 
which was augmented, when he observed that it was 
now broad day, and that the husband did not yet 
offer to get up and go about his business. All that 
the Gascon had for it, was to keep his face turned 
from him, and to feign himself asleep, when, to his 
utter concision, the widow at last puts out her arm, 
and pulls the bell at her bed's head. In came her 
friend, and two or three companions, to whom the 
• Grascon had boasted of her favours. The widow 
jumped into a wrapping gown, and joined with the 
rest in laughiug at this man of intrigue. 

STEELE. 



N» 127. TUESDAY, JANUARY 31, 1709-10. 

Niminim intamtspaucu videatur, eo quod ' ^^ 

Maxima part hominum morbojactatur eodem. 

HOR. 3. Sat iu. 120. 

By few, forsooth, a madman he is thought. 
For half mankind the same disease hare caught. 

FRANCIS. 

From mf cam Apaftment, January 30. 

Th£B£ is no affection of the mind so much blended 
in human nature, and vm>ught into our very constitu- 
tion, as pride. It appears under a multitude of dis- 
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guises^ and breaks out in ten thousand difTerent symp* 
toms. Every one feels it in himself, and yet wonders 
to see it in his neighbour. I must confess, I met with 
an instance of it the other day, where I should very 
little have expected it. Who would believe the 
proud person I am going to speak of is a cobbler upon 
Ludgate-hill ? This artist being naturally a lover of 
respect, ^nd considering that his circumstances are 
such that no man living will give it him, has contriv- 
ed the figure of a beau in wood, who stands before 
him in a bending posture, with his hat under his left 
arm, and his right hand extended in such a manner 
as to hold a thread, a piece of wax, or an awl, accord- 
ing to the particular service in which his master thinks 
fit to employ him. When I saw him, he held a can- 
dle in this obsequious posture. I was very well pleas- - 
ed with the cobbler's invention, that had so inge- 
niously contrived an inferior, and stood a little whHe 
contemplating this inverted idolatry, wherein the 
image did homage to the man. When we meet with 
such a fantastic vanity in one of this order, it is no 
wonder if we may trace it through all degrees above 
it, and particularly through all the steps of greatness. 
We easily see the absurdity of pride, when it enters 
into the heart of a cobbler ; though in reality it is 
altogether as ridiculous and unreasonable, wherever it 
takes possession of an human creature. There is no 
temptation to it from the reflection upon our being in 
general, or upon any comparative perfection, whereby 
one man may excel another. The greater a man's 
knowledge is, the greater motive he may seem to have 
for pride; but in the same proportion as the one 
rises, the other sinks, it being the chief office of 
wisdom to discover to us our weaknesses and imper* 
Sections. 
As fcHly is the foundation of pride, the natural su- 
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perstructure of it is madness. If there was an occa- 
sion for the experiment, I would not question to make 
a proud man a lunatic in three weeks time; provided 
I had it in my power to ripen his phrenzy with pro- 
per applications. It is an admirable reflection in 
Terence, where it is said of a parasite, Hie homines ex 
ttultis facit insanos, ' This fellow,' says he, ' has an 
art of converting fools into madmen.' When I was 
in France, the region of complaisance and vanity, I 
have often observed, that a great man, who has en- 
tered a levee of flatterers humble and temperate, has 
grown so insensibly heated by the court which was 
paid him on all sides, that he has been quite distract- 
ed before he could get into his coach. 

If we consult the coUegiates of Moorflelds, we 
shall find most of them are beholden to their pride 
for their introduction into that magnificent palace. I 
had, some years ago, the curiosity to inquire into the 
particular circumstances of these whimsical freehold- 
ers; and learned from their own mouths the condition 
and character of each of them. Indeed I found that 
all I spoke to were persons of quality. There were 
at that time five duchesses, three earls, two heathen 
gods, an emperor, and a prophet. There were also 
a great number of such as were locked up from their 
estates, and others who concealed their titles. A 
leatherseller of Taunton whispered me in the ear, that 
he was the duke of Monmouth, but begged me not 
to betray him. At a little distance from him sat a 
taylor's wife, who asked me, as I went, if I had seen 
the sword-bearer? upon which I presumed to ask 
her, who she was ? and was answered, ' My lady 
mayoress.' 

I was very sensibly touched with compassion to- 
wards these miserable people ; and, indeed, extreme- 
ly mortified to see human nature capable of being 
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thus disfigured. However, I neaped this benefit from 
it, that I was resolved to guard myself against a pas- 
sion which makes such havoc in the brain, and pro- 
duces so much disorder in the imagination. For this 
reason I have endeavoured to keep down the secret 
swellings of resentment, and stifle the very first sug- 
gestions of self-esteem ; to establish my mind in tran- 
quillity, and over-value nothing in my own, or in ano- 
ther's, possession. 

For the benefit of such whose heads are a little 
turned, though not to so great a degree as to qualify 
them for the place of which I have been now 
speaking, I shall assign one of the sides of the college 
which I am erecting for the cure of this dangerous 
distemper. 

. The most remarkable of the persons, whose dis- 
turbance arises from pride, and whom I shall use all 
possible diligence to cure, are such as are hidden 
in^he. appearance of quite contrary habits and dispo- 
sitions. Among such I shall, in the first place, take 
care of one who is under the most subtle species of 
pride that 1 have observed in my whole experience. 
. This patient is a person for whom I have great re- 
spect, as being an old courtier, and a friend of mine 
in my youth. The man has but a bare subsistence, 
just enough to pay his reckoning with us at the 
Trumpet *: but by having spent the beginning of his 
life in the hearing of great men, and persons of power, 
he is always promising to do good ofiices, to introduce 
every man he converses with into the world ; will 
desire one of ten times his substance to let him see 
him sometimes, and hints to him that he does not for- 
get him. He answers to matters of no consequence 
with great circumspection ; but, however, maintains 

« See NO 132. 
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a general civility ia his words and actions, and an in* 
Solent benevolence to all vrhom he has to do with. 
This he practises with a grave tone and air; and 
though I am his senior by twelve years, and richer by 
forty pounds per annum, he had yesterday the impu* 
dence to commend me to my face, and tell me, he 
should be always ready to encourage me. In a word, 
he is a very insignificant fellow, but exceeding gra* 
cious. The best return I can make him for his fa- 
vours is, to carry him myself to Bedlam, and see him 
well taken care of. 

The next person I shall provide for is of a quite 
contrary character ; that has in him all the stiffiiess 
and insolence of quality, without a grain of sense or 
good-nature to make it either respected or beloved. 
His pride has infected every muscle of his fece; and 
yet, after all his endeavours to shew mankind that he 
contdmns them, he is only neglected by all that see 
him, as not of consequence enough to be hated. 

For the cure of this particular sort of madness, it 
will be necessary to breakthrough all forms with him, 
and familiarize his carriage by the use of a good 
cudgel. It may likewise be of great benefit to 
make him jump over a stick half a dozen times every 
morning. 

A third, whom I have in my eye, is a young fel- 
low, whose lunacy is such, that he boasts of nothing 
but what he ought to be ashamed of. He is vain of 
being rotten, and talks publicly of having committed 
crimes which he ought to be hanged for by the laws 
of his country. 

There are several others whose brains are hurt with 
pride, and whom I may hereafter attempt to recover; 
.but shall conclude my present list with an old woman, 
who is just dropping into her grave, that talks o£ no- 
thing but her birth. Though she has not a tooth in 
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her heady she expects to be valued for the blood in 
her veins ; 'which she fendes is much better than that 
which glows in the cheeks of Belinda, and sets half 
the town on fire. 

S'nSLB. 



N° 128. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1709-10. 

"'■"'-—Veniuni a dote sof^UtB, ' 

JUV. Sat. vi. U8. 

■ T he dowry shot the darts. 

Now artful Cupid takes his stand 

Upon a widow's jointure-land. 

For he in all his am'rous battles 

No 'dvantage finds like goods and chatties. 

HUDIBHAS, Part I. Caoto vi, 1 311. 

From my own Apartment, February 1. 

This morning I received a letter from a fortune hun« 
ter, which, being better in its kind than men of that 
character usually write, I have thought fit to commu- 
nicate to the public. 

TO ISAAC BICKSRSTAFF, ESO. 
'SIR, 

' I TAKE the boldness to recommend to your care the 
enclosed letter, not knowing how to communicate it« 
but by your means, to the agreeable country-maid 
you mention with so much honour in your discourse 
concerning the lottery. 

' I should be ashamed to give you this trouble 
without offering at some small requital : I shall there- 
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lore direct a new pair of globes, and a telescope' oi 
the best maker, to be left for you at Mr. MorpheVs, 
as a testimony of the great respect with which 
* I am 
* Your most humble servant, &c.* 

TO MOPSA IN SHEER-LAN£. 
' FAIBEST UNKNOWN, Jan. 27, 1709-10, 

* It being discovered by the stars, that about three 
months hence you will run the hazard of being per* 
seculed by many worthless pretenders to your per- 
son, unless timely prevented ; I now offer my service 
for your security against the persecution that threatens 
you. This is therefore to let you know that I have 
conceived a most extraordinary passion for you ; and 
that for several days I have been perpetually haunted 
with the vision of a person I have never yet seen. 
To satisfy you that I am in my senses, and that I do 
not mistake you for any one of higher rank, I assure 
you, that in your daily employment you appear to 
my imagination more agreeable in a short scanty pet- 
ticoat, than the finest woman of quality in her spread- 
ing fardingal ; and that the dextrous twirl of your 
'mop has more native charms, than the studied airs of 
a lady's fan. In a word, I am captivated with your 
menial qualifications : the domestic virtues adorn you 
like attendant Cupids ; cleanliness and healthful in- 
dustry wait on all your motions ; and dust and cob- 
webs fly your approach. 

' Now, to give you an honest account o? myself,, 
and that you may see my designs are honourable, I 
am an esquire of an ancient family, born to about 
fifjteen hundred pounds a year ; half of which I have 

« See N« 124. 
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^pent in discovering myself to be a fool, and with the 
rest I am resdlved to retire v^ith some plain honest 
-partner, and study to be wiser. I had my education 
in a laced coat, and a French dancing-school ; and, 
by my travel into foreign parts, have just as much 
breeding to spare, as you may think you want, which 
I intend to exchange as fast as I can for old English 
honesty and good sense. I will not impose on you 
by a fklse Recommendation of my person, which, to 
shew you my sincerity, is none of the handsomest^ 
i»eiBg of a figure somewhat short; but what I want 
in length, I make out in breadth. But, in amends 
for that and sdl other defects, if you can like me when 
you see me, I shall continue to you, whether I find 
you fair, Uack, or brown, 

< I%e most constant ofLcrvers.^ ' 

This letter seems to be written by a wag, and for 
that reason I am not much concerned for what reeep* 
tion Mopsa shall think fit to give it ; but the follow- 
ing certainly proceeds from a poor heart, that lan- 
guishes under the most deplorable misfortune that 
possibly can befial a woman. A man that is treache- 
rottsdy dealt with in love, may have recourse to many 
consolations. He may gracefully break through ^1 
opposition to his mistress, or explain with his rival ; 
urge his own constancy, or aggravate the falsehood 
by which it is repaid. But a w»man that is ilRreated, 
has no refuge in her griefs but in silence and secrecy. 
The world is so unjust, that a female heart which 
has been once touched, is thought for ever blemished. 
The very grief in this case is looked upon as a re-^ 
proach, and a complaint, almost a breach of chastity. 
For these reasons we see treachery and falsehood are 
become, as it were, male vices, and are seldom found, 

vol.. HI. F 
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never acknowledged, in the other tex. This may 
tenre to introduce Stattra's letter ; which, without an j 
turn of art, has something so pathetical and moving 
in it, that I verily believe it to be true, and therefore 
heartily pity the injured creature that writ it. 

TO ISAAC MCKEBSTAPP, ISQ. 
'SIR, 

< You seem in many of your writings to be a man of 
a very compassionate temper, and well acquainted 
with the passion of love. This encourages me to 
apply myself to you in ray present distress, which I 
believe you will look upon to be very great, and treat 
with tenderness, notwithstanding it wholly arises fiom 
love, and that it is a woman t^t makes Uiis confes- 
sion. I am now in the twenty-third year of my age, 
and have for a great while entertained the addresses 
of a man, who I thonght loved me more than life. I 
am sure I did him ; and must own to you, not with* 
out some canfosion, that I have thought on nothin(f 
else for these two Umg V^an, but the happy life we 
should lead together, and the means I slknild use to 
make myself still dearer to him. My fortune was Inr 
deed much beyond his ; and as I was always in the 
company of my relations, he was forced to discover 
his inclinadonB, and declare himsdf to me by stories 
of other persons, kind k)oks, and many ways, which 
he knew too wdl that I understood. Oh! Mr. Bidc- 
erstaff, it is impossible to tdl you how industrious I 
have been to make him appear lovely in my thoughts. 
I made it a point of conscience to think well oi him, 
and of no man else: but he has since had an estate 
fallen to him, and makes k>ve to another of a greater 
fortune than mine. I could not believe the report of 
this at first; but about a fortnight ago, I was con^- 
vinced of the truth of it by his own bdhavkiur. fie 
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came to makeouc £unily a fbrnial visit, when, as tbstt 
were several in company, and many things talked of, 
the discourse Mi upon some unhappy woman, who 
was in my own circumstances. It was said by one in 
the room, that they could not bdieve the story could 
be true, because they did not believe any man 
could be so false. Upon which, I stole a look upon 
him with an anguish not to be expressed. He saw 
my eyes full of tears, yet had the cruelty to say, that 
he could see no falsehood in alterations of this nature, 
where there had been no ccmtracts, or vows, inter* 
changed. Pray, do not make a jest of misery, but 
tell me seriously your opinion of his behaviour ; and, 
if you can have any pity for my condition, publish, 
this in your next paper; tiiat being the only way I 
have of complaining of his unkindness, and shewing 
him the injustice he has done me. 
*Iam, 
< Your humble servant, 

' Tke unforfumte statiba.* 

The name my correspondent gives herself, puts me 
in mind of my old reading in romances, and brings 
into my thoughts a ^eech of the renowned Don bS- 
lianis, who, upon a complaint made to him of a dis- 
courteous knight, that had left his injured paramour 
in the same manner, dries up her tears with a promise 
oi relief. ^ Disconsolate damsel,' quoth he, * a fyd 
disgrace it were to all right-worthy professors of clu* 
valry, if such a blot to knighthood should pass un« 
chastised. Give me to know the abode of this re* 
ereant lover, and I will give him as a feast to the fowb 
of the air, or drag lum bound before you at my honeys 
taU/ 

I am not ashamed to own myself a champion of 
distressed damsds, and would venture is far to relieve 
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them as Don Belliahis ; for which reason I do invite 
this lady to let me know the name of the traitor who 
has deceived her; and do promise^ not only her> but 
all the fair ones of Great Britain, who lie under the 
same calamity, to employ my right-hand for their re* 
dress, and serve them to my last drop of ink. 

' STEELE. 



N°129. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1709-10* 

Ingenio manut est et cenix cata, 

JUV.Srt<z.19i. 

His wit's rewarded with the &tal loss 
Of hand and head ■ 

R. WYNNE. 

From m^ own Jpartmeat, February 3. 

When my paper for to-morrt)w was prepared for the 
press, there came in this morning a mail from Hol- 
land, which brought me several advices ftom foreign 
parts, and took my thoughts off domestic affairs. 
Among others, I have a letter from a burgher of Am- 
sterdam, who makes me his compliments, and tells me 
he has sent me several draughts of humorous and 
satirical pictures by the best hands of the Dutch na- 
tion. They are a trading people, and, in their very 
muids, mechanics. They express their wit in manu* 
facture, as we do in manuscript. He informs me, 
that a very witty hand has lately represented the 
present posture of public affaus in a landscape, or 
rather a sea-piece, wherdn the potentates of the al- 
liance are figured as their interests correspond with, 
or affect each other, under the appearance of com- 
manders of ships. These vessels carry the colours of 
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the respective nations concerned in the present war. 
The whole design. seems to tend to one pointy which 
is, that several squadrons of British and Dutch ships 
are battering a French man of war, in order .to make 
her deliver up a k>ug«-boat with Spanish .colours. My 
correspondent informs me, that a ma^i must under- 
stand the compass perfectly well, to be able to com- 
prehend the beauty and invention of this piece; 
which is so skilfully drawn, that the particular views 
of every prince in Europe are seen according as the 
$hips lie to the main figure in the picture, and as 
that figure may help, <x retard, t)ieir sailing. . It 
seems this, curiosity is now on board a ship bound for 
England, and, with other rarities, made a present to 
me. As soon as it. arrives, I design tq expose it to 
public view at my secretary Mr. lillie's, who shall 
have an explication of all the terms of art ; and Idoubt 
not but it will give as good content as the moving 
picture in Fleet-street, . 

But, above all the honours I have received from the 
learned world abroad, I am most delighted with the 
/ollQwlng epistle from Rome. 

*Pa$quinqfRome to Isaac Bkkentaff, of Great Britain^ 
Greeting. 

' SIR, 

' YouB reputation has passed the Alps, and would 
have come to my ears by this time, if I had any. In 
short, sir, you are looked upon here as a northern 
droll, and the greatest virtuoso among the Tramon- 
tanes. Some, indeed, say, that Mr. Bickerstaff and 
Pasquin are only names invented to father composi- 
tions^ which the natural parent does not care for own- 
ing. But, however that is, all agree, that there are 
several persons who, if they .durst attack you, would 
endeavour to leave you no more limbs than I hav^ 
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I need not tell you tbat mj adfenariet hare joined 
in a cbniederacy with Time to demolith me, and that, 
if I were not a very great wit, I should make the worst 
figure in Europe, being abridged of my legs, arms, 
nose and ears. If you think fit to accept of the cor- 
respondence of so facetious a cripple, I shall fnm 
time to time send you an account of what happens at 
Bonie. You have only heard of it from Latin and 
Greek authors ; nay, perhaps, have read no accounts 
from hence, but of a triumph, ovation, or apotheosis, 
and will doubtless be surprised to see the description 
of a procession, jubilee, or canonisation. I shall, 
I wh v efe i , send you what the place aifords, in return 
ia what I shall receive from you. If you will acquaint 
me with your next promotion of general officers, I 
will send you an account of ourneirt advancement of 
saints. If you will let me know ^ho is reckoned the 
bravest wairior in Great Britain, I will tell you who 
is the best fiddler in Rome. If you will £iivoar me 
with an inventoijr of the riches that were brought into 
your nation by Admiral Wager, t ^11 not fail giving 
you an account of a pot of medals that has been 
lately dug up here, and are now under the examina- 
tion of our ministers of state. 

* There is one thing, in which I desire you would 
be very particular. What I mean is an exact list of 
all the regions in Great Britam, as likewise the ha- 
bits, which are said hereto be the great points of con- 
science in England ; whether they are made of serge 
or broad-cloth, of silk or linen. I should be glad to 
see a model of the most conscientious dress among 
you> and desire you will send me a bat (^ each reli- 
gion ; as likewise, if it be not too much trouble, a cra- 
vat. It would afeo be very acceptable here to receive 
an account of those two refigious ordeis, which are 
lately sprung op amongst you, the whigs and the 
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tones, with the points of doctrioe, itvcrides in diaci- 
plinc, pcaances, mortifications, and good woriB8» bj 
which they differ one from another. It vbuld be no 
lesri kind, Lf you would explain to ns a word, which 
they do not understand even at our English monas- 
tery, ** Toasts'," and let us know whether the bidies 
so called are nuns or lay-sistert. In return, I will 
send you the secret history of several cardinals, which 
I have by me in manuscript, with the gallantries, . 
amours, politics, and intrigues, by which they made 
their way to the holy purpSe. 

' But, when I propose a correspondence, I must not 
tdl you what I inteiid to advise you of hereafter, and 
aegtoct to give you what I have at present* The pope 
has been sick iit this fortnight of a vioknt tooth*ache, 
which has Very much raised the French faction, and 
puttheoondave into k great ferment Every one 
of the pretenders to the succession is grown twenty 
years older than he was a fortnight ago. Each can* 
didate tries who shall cough and stoop most ; for these 
are at present the great gifti that recommend to the 
apostolical seat ; which he stands the fairest for, who 
is likely to resign it the soonest. I have known the 
time,i when it used to rain louis d'ors on such occa- 
sions ; but, whatever is the matter^ there are very few 
of them to be seen at present at Rome, insomuch, that 
it is thought a man might purchase infallibility at a 
very reasonable rate. It is nevertheless hoped, that 
his holiness may recover, and bury these his imaginary 



' There has lately been found an human tooth in a 
catacomb, which has engaged a couple of convents in 
a law^suit ; each of them pretending, that it belonged 
to the jaw-bone of a saint, who was of their order. 

iSeeN»24, and 31. 
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The college has sat upon it thrice ; and I find there 
is a disposition among them to take it out of the pos- 
session x>f both the contending parties, by reason of a 
speech, which was made by one of the cardinals, who, 
by reason of its being found out of the company of 
any other bones, asserted, that it might be one of the 
teeth which was coughed out by JFAi^, an old woman^ 
whose loss is recorded in Martial '. 

' I have nothing remarkable to communicate to you 
of state affairs, excepting only, that the pope has 
lately received an horse- from the German ambassa* 
dor, as an acknowledgment for the kingdom of Na- 
ples, which is a fief of the church. His holiness re^ 
fused this horse from the Germans ever since the Duke 
of Anjou has been possessed of Spain ; but as they 
lately took care to accompany it with a body of ten 
thousand more, they have at last t>vercome hisholi-i 
ness's modesty, and prevailed upon Mm to accept 
the present. 

* I am, SIR, 
' Your most obedient humble servant, 

* PASQU1N» 

* P. S. Marforio^ is very much yours.* 

STEELE AND ADDISON. 
* Epigr. lib. i. 20. 3 See N<* 130, adv. ad Bn. 
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Cum mogntf vixiste, invUm fcUebitur tuque 

HOR.2.Sati.75. 

Spite of herself, E?*n envy mast confea 
JhtA. I the friendship of the great possess. 

FRANCIS. 

Sheer Lane, February 6. 

I FIND some of the most polite Latin authors, vfho 
vnrote at a time ivhen Rome was in its glory, speak 
with a certain noble vanity of the brightness and splen- 
dour of the age in which they lived. Pliny often com- 
pliments his emperor Trajan upon this head ; and; 
when he would animate him to any thing great, or 
dissuade him from any thing that was improper, he 
insinuates, that it is befitting, or unbecoming, the 
clantat et fdtor iceuH, that period of time which was 
made illustrious by his reign. When we cast our 
eyes back on the history of mankind, and trace them 
through their several successions to their first original, 
we sometimes see them breaking out in great and me^ 
morable actions, and towering up to the utmost heights 
of virtue and knowledge ; when, perhaps, if we carry 
our observations to a little distance, we see them sunk 
into sloth and ignorance, and altogether lost in dark- 
ness and obscurity. Sometimes the whole species. i« 
asleep for two or three generations, and then again 
awakens into action ; fburishes in heroes, philoso^ 
phers, and poets ; who do hcniour to human nature^ 
and leave such tracks of glory.behiad them, as distin^ ^ 
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guish the years in which they acted their part from 
the ordinary course of time. 

Methinks a man cannot, vdthout a secret satisfoc- 
tion, consider the glory, of the present age, which will 
shine as bright as any other in the history of man* 
kind. It is still big with great events, and has al- 
ready produced changes and revolutions, which will 
be as Aiuch admired by posterity as any that have 
haj^pened in * the days of our fathers, or in the old 
times before them.' We have seen kingdoms divided 
and united, monarchs erected and dc^posed, nations 
transferred from one sovereign to another; con- 
querors raised to such a greatness, as has given a ter- 
ror to Europe, and thrown down by such a fall, as 
has moved their pity« 

Bat it is still a more pleasing view to an English* 
man, to see his own comitry give the chief influeace 
to so illostnous dn age, and stand in the strongest point 
of light amidst the diffused glory that surrounds it« 

If we begin with learned men, we may observe, to 
the honour of our country, that those who make the 
greatest figure in most arts and science^, are antter> 
sally allowed to be of the British nation ; and^ what ts 
Biore remarkable, that men of the greatest learning 
are among the men of the greatest quality. 

A nation may indeed abound with persons of such 
mtoonunen parts and worth, as may make them rar 
therainisfafrtoxiethanablesstngtothepublic. Those, 
who singly might have been of infinite advantage to 
the age tliey live in, may, byrisingiiptogpetherinthe 
same crisis of time, and by interfering in their pnr* 
sniti of honour, rather inlemipt than pionwte the ser- 
▼iee of their country. Of this we have a famous in- 
staace in the repid>lic of Borneo when Caesar, Pom* 
pty, Calo, Cketo, ant Brntns, endeavoured to re«^ 
coomend themrtvea at tJie same tioR to the admira* 
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ticn of thdr contemporaries. Mankind was not able 
to proTide for so many extraordinary penorn at once, 
or find oat posts suitable to tbeir ambltioo and s|bili« 
ties. For this reason they vere all as miserable in 
their deaths^ as they were famous in their iives, and 
occasioned not only the ruin of each other, but also 
that of the commonwealth. 

It is therefore a particular happiness to a people, 
when the men of superior genius and character are so 
justly disposed in the high places of honour, that each 
of them moves in a sphere which is proper to him, 
and requires those particidar qualities in which he 
excels. 

If I see a general eommanding the forces of his 
country, whose victories are not to be paralleled in 
story, and who is as litmous for his negotistioos as his 
victories' ; and at the same time see the management 
of a nation's treasury in the hands of one, who has al« 
ways distinguished himself by a generous contempt of 
his own private wealth, and an exact frugality of that 
which belongs to the public' > I cannot but think a 
people under such an admitdstratiott may promise 
themselves conquests abroad, and plenty at home. If 
I were to wish for a proper person to preside over the 
public councils, it should certaiidy be one as much 
admired for his universal knowledge of men and 
things, as for his eloquence, courage, and integrity, 
in the exerting of such extraordinary talents^ 

Who is not pleased to see a person in the highest 
station in the law, who was the most eminent in his 
profession, and the most accomplished orator at tiie 

■ Tbe Duke of Marlboroagfa, commander in chief of her 
m^tS^ loroet. 
* Sidney loid Godo^hui, then loid high trenaover. 
3 Lord SemefS, «ithls«i<|B Vnd pwsi dsnt of the oonaeil. 
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bar^? Or at the head of the fleet a commander, Huf 
der whose conduct the common enemy received such 
z blow, as he has never been able to recover'. . 

Wae we to form to ourselves the idea of one, whom 
we should think proper to govern a distant kingdom, 
consisting chiefly of those who differ from us in relir 
gion, and are influenced by foreign politics ; would 
it not be such a one as had signalized himself by an 
uniform and unshaken zeal for the protestant interest, 
and by his dexterity in defeating the skill and artifice 
of its enemies*? In short, if we find a great man po- 
pular for his honesty and humanity, as well as famed 
for his learning and great skill in all the languages of 
Europe ; or a person eminent for those qualifications, 
which make men shine in public assemblies, or for 
that steadiness, constancy, and good sense, which 
carry a man to the desired point through all the op* 
position of tumult and prejudice, we have the happi- 
ness to behold them all in posts suitable to their cha- 
racters. 

Such a constellation of great persons, if I may so 
speak, while they shine out in their own distinct ca-^ 
pacities, reflect -a lustre upon each other, but in a 
more particular manner on their sovereign, who has 
placed them in those proper situations, by which 
their virtues become so beneficial to all her subjects* 
It is the anniversary of the birth-day of this glorious 
queen, which naturally led me into this field of con- 
templation, and, instead of joining in the public exul* 

4 Lord Chancellor Cowper. 

s Edward Russel, Earl of Orford, was first lord of the ad- 
miralty. 

' Thomas earl of Wharton, lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
Addison, who was his secretary, seems to be delicately al'- 
Ivded to in the remaining part of the paragraph. 
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tations that are made on such occasions, to entertain 
my thoughts with the more serious pleasure of rumi* 
nating upon the glories of her reign. 

While I behold her surrounded with triumphs, and 
adorned with ail^ the prosperity and success which 
Heaven ever shed on a mortal, and still considering 
herself as such ; though the person appears to me ex- 
ceeding great, that has these just honours paid to her; 
yetf I must confess, she appears much greater in that 
she receives them with such a glorious humility, and 
shews she has no further regard for them, than as they 
arise from these great events, which have made her 
subjects happy. For my own part I must confess, 
when I see private virtues in so high a degree of per* 
fection, I am not astonished at any extraordinary suc- 
cess that attends them, but look upon public triumphs 
as the natural consequences of religious retirements. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

' Finding some persons have mistaken Pasquin, who 
was mentioned in my last, for one who has been pil^ 
loried at Rome, I must here advertise them, that it is 
only a maimed statue so called, on which the private 
scandal of that city is generally pasted. 'Marforio is 
a person of the same quality, who is usually made to 
answer whatever is published by the other ; the wits 
of that place, like too many of our own country, 
taking pleasure in setting innocent people together 
by the ears. The mentioning of this person, who is 
a great wit, and a great cripple, put me in mind of ' 
Mr. Estcoiut^, who is under the same circumstances. 
He was fonnerly my apothecary, and being at pre- 
sent disabled by the gout and stone^ I must recom-* 

7 See N<*51. TomMirrour. 
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mend him to the public, on Thursday next that ad* 
mirabile play of Ben Jonson's, called The Silent Wo* 
man, being appointed to be acted for his benefit. It 
would be indecent for me to appear twice in a season 
at these ludicrous diversions ; but as I always give my 
man and my maid one day in the year, I shall allow 
them this, and am promised by Mr. Estcourt, my in* 
genious apothecary, that they shall have a place 
kept for them in the first row of the middle gal- 
lery.' 

STEELB AND ADDISON. 



N« 131. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9, ITOQ-IO, 



Scebtt eti jugulare FaJemum, 

Et dare Camaiw toxica $eeva mero, 

• MART. i. Ep. 19. 

How great the crime, how flagrant the abuse ! 
T' adulterate generoQS wine, mth noxious juice. 

R. WYNNE. 

Sheer Lane, February 8. 

There is in this city a certain fraternity of chemical 
operators, who work .under-ground in holes, caverns, 
and dark retirements, to conceal their mysteries from 
the eyes and observation of mankind. These sub- 
terraneous philosophers are duly employed in the 
transmutation of liquors, and, by the power of ma- 
gical drugs and incantations, raising under the streets 
of London the choicest products of the hiUs and val- 
leys of France. They can squeeze Bourdeaux out of 
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the sloe, and draw Champagne from an apple* Vir- 
gil, in that remarkable prophecy, 

Ineuhupi€ mbeiu pendebit mUihui uoa, 

VIR6.Ecl.ir.99. 

The ripening grape shall hang on every tbom, 

seem$ to have hinted at this art, which can turn a 
plantation of northern hedges into a vineyard. These 
adepts are known among one another by the name of 
Wine-brewers; and, I am afraid, do great injury, 
not only to her majesty's customs, but to the bodies 
of many of her good subjects. 

Having received sundry complaints against these 
invisible workmen, I ordered the proper (^cer of my 
court to ferret them out of their respective caves, and 
bring them before me, which was yesterday executed 
accordingly. 

The person who appeared against them was a mer- 
chant, who had by him a great magazine of wines, 
that he had laid in before the war ; but these gentle* 
men, as he said, bad so vitiated the nation's palate, 
that no man could believe his to be French, because 
it did not taste like what they sold for such. As a 
man never pleads better than where his own personal 
interest is concerned, he exhibited to the court, with 
great eloquence, that this new corporation of druggists 
had inflamed the bills of mortality, and puazled the 
college of pbysidaos with diseases, for which they 
neither knew a name, or cure. He accused some of 
giving all their customers colics and megrims ; and 
mentioned one who had boasted be had a tun of cla« 
ret by him, that in a fortnight's time should give the 
gout to a dozen of the healthfulest men in the city, 
provided that their constitutions were prepared for it 
by wealth and idleness. He then enlarged, with a 
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great show of reason^ upon the prejudice which these 
mixtures and compositions had done to the brains of 
the English nation ; ' as is too visible/ said he^ * from 
many late pamphlets, speeches, and sermons, as well 
as from the ordinary conversations of the youth of this 
age.' He then quoted an ingenious person, who would 
undertake to know by a man's writings the wine he 
most delighted in; and on that occasion named a 
certain satirist, whom he had discovered to be the au- 
thor of a lampoon, by a manifest taste of the sloe, 
which shewed itself in it by much roughness and lit- 
tle sphit. 

In the last place, he ascribed to the unnatural tu* 
mults and fermentations which these mixtures raise 
in our blood, the divisions, heats, and animosities, that 
reign among us ; and, in particular, asserted most of 
the modem enthusiasms and agitations to be nothing 
else but the effects of adulterated port. 

The counsel for the brewers had a face so extremely 
inflamed, and illuminated with carbuncles, that I did 
hot wonder to see him an advocate for these sophisti- 
cations. His rhetoric was likewise such as I should 
have expected from the common draught, which I 
found he often drank to a great excess. Indeed, I 
was so surprised at his figure and parts, that I ordered 
him to give me a taste of his usual liquor ; which I 
had no sooner drank, than I found a pimple rising in 
my forehead ; and felt such a sensible decay in my 
understanding, that I would not proceed in the trial 
until the fume of it was entirely dissipated. 

This notable advocate had little to say in the de- 
fence of his clients, but that they were under a ne- 
cessity of making claret, if they would keep open their 
doors ; it being the nature of mankind to love every 
thing that is prohibited. He further pretended to 
reason, that it might be as profitable to the nation to 
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make French wine as French hats ; and concluded 
vnth the great advantage that this practice had al- 
ready broughtto part of the kingdom. Upon which 
he informed the court, that the lands in Hereford- 
shire were raised two years purchase since the begin* 
ning of the war. 

When I had sent out my summons to these people, 
I gave at the same time orders to each of them to 
bring the several ingredients he made tise of in dis- 
tinct phials, which they had done accordingly, and 
ranged them into two rows on each side of the court. 
The workmen were drawn up in ranks behind them. 
The mei:chant informed me, that in one row of phials 
were the several colours they dealt in, and in the 
other, the tastes. He then shewed me, on the right 
hand, one who went by the name of Tom Tintoret, 
who, as he told me, was the greatest master in his co- 
louring of any vintner in London. To give me a 
proof of his art, he took a glass of fair water ; and, by 
the infusion of three drops out of one of his phials, 
converted it into a most beautiful pale Burgundy. 
Two more of the same kind heightened it into a per- 
fect Languedoc : from thence it passed into a florid 
Hermitage: and, after having gone through two or 
thretft other changies, by the addition of a single drop, 
ended in a very deep Pontac. This ingenious virtuoso, 
seeing me very much surprised at his art, told me, 
that he had not an opportunity of shewing it in per- 
fection, having only made use of water for the ground- 
work of his colouring ; but that, if I were to see an 
operation upon liqucn^ of stronger bodies, the art 
would appear to a much greater advantage. He 
added, that he doubted not but it would please my 
curiosity to see the cyder of one apple take only a 
vermiUion, when another, with a less quantity of the 

VOL. III. G 
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same infusion, would rise into a dark purple, accord- 
ing to the different texture of parts in the liquor. He 
informed me also, that he could hit the different 
shades and degrees of red, as they appear in the pink 
and the rose, the clove and the carnation, as he had 
Khenish or Moselle, Perry qr White Port, to work in. 

I was so satisfied with the ingenuity of this virtu- 
oso, that, after having advised him to quit so disho- 
nest a profession, I promised him, in consideration of 
his great genius, to recommend him as a partner to a 
friend of mine, who has heaped up great riches as a 
scarlet-dyer. 

The artists on my other hand were ordered, in the 
second place, to make some experiments of their 
skill before me : upon which the famous Harry Sippet 
stepped out, and asked me what I would be pleased to 
drink ? At the same time he filled out three or four 
white liquors in a glass, and told me, that it should be 
what I pleased to call for; adding very learnedly, that 
the liquor before him was as the naked substance, or 
first matter of his compound, to which, he and his 
friend, who stood over-against him, could give what 
accidents or form they pleased. Finding him so 
great a philosopher, I desired he would convey into 
it the qualities and essence of right Bourdeaux. — 
* Coming, coming, sir,' said he, ' with the air of 
a drawer; and, after having cast his eye on the seve- 
ral tastes and flavours that stood before him, be took 
up a little cruet, that was filled with a kind of inky 
juice, and pouring some of it out into the glass of 
white wine, presented it to me ; and tx^d me this was 
the wine over which most of the bunness of the last 
term had been dispatched. I nyust confess, I looked 
upon that sooty drug, which he held up in his cruet, 
as the quintessence of English Bourdeaux ; and there- 
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fore desired him to give me a glass of it by itself^ 
v/hich he did with great unwillingness. My cat at 
that time sat by me upon the elbow of my chair ; and> 
as I did not care for making the experiment upon 
myself, I reached it to her to sip of it, which had like 
to have cost her her life ; for, notwithstanding it flung 
Jier at first into freakish tricks, quite contrary to her 
ysusd gravity, in less than a quarter of an hour she fell 
into convulsions ; and, had it not been a creature more 
tenaclbus of life than any other, would certainly have 
died under the operation. 

I was so incensed by the tortures of my innocent 
domestic, and the unworthy dealings of these men, 
that I told them, if each of them had as many lives 
as the injured creature before them, they deserved to 
forfeit them for the pernicious arts which they used 
for their profit. I therefore bid tiiem Idok upon them- 
selves as no better than as a Idnd of assassins and mur- 
derers within the law. However, since they had 
dealt so clearly with me, and laid before me their 
whole oractice, I dismissed them for that time ; with 
a particular request, that they would not poison any 
of my friends and acquaintance, and take to some ho- 
nest livelihood vdthout loss of time. 

For my own part, I have resolved hereafter to be 
very careful in my liquws ; and have agreed with a 
friend of mine in the army, upon their next march; 
to secure me two hogsheads of the best stomach-wine 
in the cellars of Versailles, for the good of my Lucu- 
brations, and the comfort of my old age. 

ADDISON, 
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KM 32. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11,1709-10. 

Haheo smechUi tnagrum gratiam, qutB mihi sermoms aoiditatem 

auxiL poHonis et cibi ttutulit. 

TUUL de Sen. 

I am much beholden to old age, which haa increased my 
ei^^erness for conYersation, in proportion as it has lessen- 
td my appetites of hunger and thirst. 

Sheer Lane, Febntafy 10. 

After having applied my mind with more than or- 
dinary attention to my studies, it is my usual custom 
to relax and unbend it in the conversation of such as 
are rather easy than shining companions. This I 
find particularly necessary for me before I retire to 
rest, in order to draw my slumbers upon me by de- 
grees, and fall asleep insensibly. This is the parti- 
cular use I make of a set of heavy honest men, with 
whom I have passed many hours with much indolence, 
though not with great pleasure. Their conversation 
is a kind of preparative for sleep: it takes the mind 
down from its abstractions, leads it into the familiar 
traces of thought, and lulls it into that state of tran- 
quillity, which is the condition of a thinking man 
when he is but half awake. 'After this, my reader 
will not be surprised to hear the account which I am 
about to give of a club of my own contemporaries, 
among whom I pass two or three hours every evening. 
This I look upon as taking my first nap before I go 
to bed. The truth of it is, I should think myself un- 
just to posterity, as well as to the society at the Trum- 
pet', of which I am a member, did not I in some 

* This was a public-hoiise in Shire-lane. See N® 12 7. 
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part of my writings give an account of the persons 
among whom I have passed almost a sixth part of 
my time for these last forty years. Our club con- 
sisted originally of fifteen : but, partly by the severity 
of the law in arbitrary times, and partly by the na- 
tural effects of old age, we are at present reduced to 
a third part of that number: in which, however, we 
have this consolation, that the best company is said 
to consist of five persons. I must confess, besides the 
aforementioned benefit which I meet wiUvin the con- 
versation of this select society, I am not the less pleas- 
ed with the company, in that I find myself the great- 
est wit amongst them, and am heard as their oracle 
in all points of learning and difiliculty. 

Sir Jeoffery Notch, who is the oldest of the club, 
has been in possession of the right-hand chair time 
out of mind, and is the only man among us that has 
the liberty of stirring the fire. This our foreman is a 
gentleman of an ancient family, that came to a great 
estate some years before he had discretion, and run 
it out in hounds, horses, and cock-fighting ; for which 
reason he looks upon himself as an honest, worthy 
gentleman, who has had misfortunes in the worlds 
and calls every thriving man a pitiful upstart. 

Major Matchlock is the next senior, who served in 
the last civil wars, and has all the battles by heart* 
He does not think any action in Europe worth talk- 
ing of since the fight of Marston-Moor*; and every 
night tells us of his having been knocked off his horse 
at the rising of the London apprentices^; for which. 
he is in great esteem among us. 

» July 2, 1644. 

3 In July 1647, the London apprentices, stirred up, no 
doubt, by the leading presbyterians of the city, presented a 
I>etition to the house of commons, signed by above 10,00Q 
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Honest old Dick ReptUe is the third of our 
society. He is a good-natured indolent man, who 
speaks little himself, but laughs at our jokes; and 
brings his young nephew along with him, a youth of 
eighteen years old, to shew him good company, and 
give him a taste of the world. This young fellow 
sits generally silent; but whenever he opens his 
mouth, or laughs at any thing that passes, he is con* 
stantly told by his uncle, , after a jocular manner, 
' Aye, aye. Jack, you young men think us fools ; but 
we old men know you are.* 

The greatest wit of our company next to myself, 
is a bencher of the neighbouring inn, who in his youth 
frequented the ordinaries about Charing-cross, and 
pretends to have been intimate with Jack Ogle*. He 
has about ten distichs of Hudibras without book, and 
never leaves the club until he has applied them all. 
If any modem wit be mentioned, or any town fix>lic 
spoken of, he shakes his head at the dulness of the 
present age, and tells us a story of Jack Ogle. 

For my own part, I am esteemed among them, be- 
cause they see I am something respected by others ; 
though at the same time I understand by their beha- 
'viour, that I am considered by them as a man of a 
great deal of learning, but ho knowledge of the world ; 
insomuch, that the Major sometimes, in the height of 

hands; and, about ten days after, forced their way into the 
house, tM-eatening the members, till votes had passed con- 
formable to their demands; which were, that the city shoald 
settle its militia in its own way; and, that the king shookl 
come to London. 

4 Jack Ogle, said to have been descended from a decent 
family in Devonshire, was a man of some genius, and great 
extravagance. A sister of his became mistress to the Duke 
of York; and he himself was a fit companion for the witty 
but licentious Earl of Rochester, in most of whose mad 
pranks Ogle had a share. 
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his military pride, calls me the philosopher: and Sir 
Jeoffery, no longer ago than last flight, upon a dis- 
pute what day of the month it was then in Holland, 
pulled his pipe out of his mouth, and cried, * What 
does the scholar say to it ?' 

Our club meets precisely at six a clock in the even« 
ing ; but I did not come last night until half an hour 
after seven, by which means I escaped the battle of 
Naseby, which the Major usually begins at about 
three quarters after six : I found also> that my good 
friend the Bencher had aheady spent three of his dis- 
tichs; and only waited an opportunity to hear a ser- 
mon spoken of, that he might introduce the couplet 
where * a stick* rhymes to ' ecclesiastic/ At my en* 
trance into the room, they were naming a red petti* 
eoat and a cloak, by which I found that the Bencher 
had been diverting them with a story of Jack Ogle. 

I had no sooner taken my seat, but Sir Jeofiery, to 
shew his good-will towards me, gave me a pipe of 
his own tobacco, and stirred up the fire. I look upon 
it as a point of morality, to be obliged by those who 
endeavour to oblige me; and therefore, in requital 
for his kindness, and to set the conversation a-going, 
I took the best occasion I could to put him upon tell- 
ing us the story of old Gantlett, which he always does 
with very particular concern. He traced up his de- 
scent on both sides for several generations, describing 
his diet and manner of life, with his several battles, 
and particularly that in which he fell. This Gantlett 
was a game cock, upon whose head the knight, in his 
youth, had won hve hundred pounds, and lost two 
thousand. This naturally set the Major upon the 
account of Edge-hill iightS smd ended in a duel of 
Jack Ogle's. 

s Oct. 23, 1642, 
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Old, Reptile was extremely attentive to all that 
-was said, though it was the same he had heard every 
night for these twenty years, and, upon all occasions, 
winked upon his nephew to mind what passed. 

This may suffice to give the world a taste of our 
innocent conversation, which we spun out until about 
ten of the clock, when my maid came with a lantern 
to light me home. I could not J)ut reflect with my- 
self, as I was going out, upon the talkative humour 
of old men, and the little figure which that part of 
life makes in one who cannot employ his natural 
propensity in discourses which would make him vene- 
rable. I must own, it makes me very melancholy in 
company, when I hear a young man begin a story ; 
and I have often observed^ that one of a quarter of 
an hour long in a man of five-and-twenty, gathers 
circumstances every time he tells it, until it grows 
into a long Canterbury tale of two hours by that time 
he is threescore. 

The only way of avoiding such a trifling and fri- 
volous old age is, to lay up in our way to it such stores 
of knowledge and observation, as may make us useful 
and agreeable in our declining years. The mind of man 
in a long life will become a magazine of. wisdom or 
folly, and will consequently discharge itself in some- 
thing impertinent, or improving. For which reason, 
as there is nothing more ridiculous than an old tri« 
fling story-teller, so there is nothing more venerable 
than one who has turned his experience to the enter- 
tainment and advantage of mankind. 

In short, we who are in the last stage of life, and 
are apt to indulge ourselves in talk, ought to consider, 
if what we speak be worth being heard, and en- 
deavour to make our discourse like that of Nestor, 
which Homer compares to the flowing of honey for 
its sweetness. 
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I am afraid I shall be thought guilty of this excess 
I am speaking of, when I cannot conclude without 
observing, that Milton certainly thought of this pas- 
sage in Homer, when, in his description of an eloquent 
spirit, he says, 

* His toilgue dropped manna.' 
STEELE* 
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Dum tacent, clamant. 

TULL. 

Their Silence pleads aloud. 

Sheer Lane, February 13. 

Silence is sometimes more significant and sublime 
than the most noble and most expressive eloquence, 
and is on many occasions the indication of a greats 
mind. Several authors have treated of silence as a 
part of duty and discretion ; but none of them have 
considered it in this light. Homer compares the noise 
and clamour of the Trojans, advancing towards the 
enemy, to the cackling of cranes, when they invade 
an army of pigmies. On the contrary, he makes Itis 
countrymen and favourites, the Greeks, move forward 
in a regular and determined march, and in the depth 
of silence. I find in the accounts, which are given 
us of some of the more eastern nations, where the in- 
habitants are disposed by their constitutions and cli- 
mates to higher strains of thought, and more elevated 
raptures than what we feel in the northern regions of 
the world, that silence is a religious exercise among 
them. For when their public devotions are in the 
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greatest fervour, and thdr hearts lifted up as high as 
^vordscan raise them, there are certain suspensions of 
sound and motion for a time, in Mrhich the mind is 
left to itself, and supposed to swell with such secret 
eonceptions, as are too big for utterance. I have 
mysdf been wonderfully delighted with a master- 
piece of music, when, in the very tumult and fer- 
ment of their harmony, all the voices and instruments 
have stopped short on a sudden ; and after a little 
pause recovered themselves again as it were, and re- ' 
newed the concert in all its parts. In my opinion, 
this short interval of silence has had more music in it 
than any the same space of time before or after it. 
There are two instances of silence in the two greatest 
of poets that ever wrote, which have something in 
them as sublime as any of the speeches in their whole 
works. The first is that of Ajax, in the eleventh 
book of the Odyssey. Ulysses, who had been the 
rival of this great man in his life, as well as the occa- 
sion of his deaths upon meeting hitf shade in the re- 
gion of departed heroes, makes his submission to him 
with an humility next to adoration, which the other 
passes over with dumb, sullen majesty, and such a 
silence as, to use the words of Longinus, had more 
greatness in it than any thing he could have spoken. 
The next instance I shall mention is in Virgil, where 
the poet doubtless imitates this silence of Ajzx in 
that of Dido ; though I do not know that any of his 
commentators have taken notice of it. Jjieas, find- 
ing among the shades of despairing lovers the ghost 
of her who had lately died for him, with the wound 
still fresh upon her, addresses himself to her with ex- 
panded arms, floods of tears, and the most passionate 
professions of his own innocence, as to what had hap- 
pened ; all which Dido receives with the dignity and 
disdain of a resenting lover and an bjured queen ( 
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and is so far from vouchsafing him an answer, tliat 
she does not give him a single look. The poet repre- 
sents her as turning away her face from him while he 
spoke to her; and, after having kept her eyes some 
time upon the ground, as one that heard, and con* 
temned his protestations, flying from him into the 
grove of myrtle, and into the arms of another, whose 
fidelity had deserved her love '. 

I have often thought our writers of tragedy have 
been very defective in this particular, and that they 
might have given great beauty to their works, by cer- 
tain stops and pauses in the representation of such 
passions as it is not in the power of language to ex* 
press. There is something like this in the last act of 
Venice Preserved, where Pierre is brought to an infa- 
mous execution, and begs of his friend, as a reparation 
for past injuries, and the only favour he could do 
him, to rescue him from the ignominy of the whed 
by stabbing him. As he is going to make this dreads- 
fill request, he is not able to communicate it; but 
withdraws his fece from his friend's ear, and bursts into 
tears.' The melancholy silence that follows hereupon, 
and continues until he has recovered himself enough 
to reveal his mind to his friend, raises in the specta- 
tors a grief that is inexpressible, and an idea of such 
a complicated distress in the actor, as words cannot 
utter. It would look as ridiculous to many readers, 
to give rules and directions for proper silences, as 
for ' penning a whisper :' but it is certain, that in the 
extremity of most passions, particulariy surprise, ad- 
miration, astonishment, nay, rage itself, there is no- 
thing more graceful than to see the play stand still for 
a few moments, and the audience fixed in an agreeable 
suspense, during the silence of a skilful actor. 

■ Sichaeus. 
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But silence never shews kself to so great an advan- 
tage, as when it is made the reply to calumny and 
defamation, provided that we give no just occasion 
for them. We might produce an example of it in 
the behaviour of one, in whom it appeared in all its 
majesty, and one, whose silence, as well as his per^ 
son, was altogether divine. When one considers this 
subject only in its sublimity, this great instance could 
not but occur to me ; and since I only make use of 
it to shew the highest example of it, I hope I do not 
offend in it. To forbear replying to an unjust re- 
proach, and overlook it^with a generous, or, if pos- 
sible, with an entire neglect of it, is one of the most 
heroic acts of a great mind : and I must confess, when 
I reflect upon the beh^tviour of some of the greatest 
men in antiquity, I do .not so much admire them, 
that they deserved the praise of the whole age they 
lived in, as because they contemned the envy and de- 
traction of it. 

All that is incumbent on a man of worth, who 
suffers under so ill a treatment, is to lie by for some 
time in silence and obscurity, until the prejudice of 
the times be over, and his reputation cleared. I 
have often read, with a great deal of pleasure, a le- 
gacy of the famous lord Bacon, one of the greatest 
geniuses that our own, or any country has produced. 
After having bequeathed his soul, body, and estate, 
in thp usual-form, he adds, ' My name and memory 
I leave to foreign nations, and to my countrymen 
after some time be passed over.' 

At the same time that I recommend this philosophy 
to others, I must confess I am so poor a proficient in 
it myself, that if in the course of my Lucubrations it 
happens, as it has done more than once, that my 
paper is duller than in conscience it ought to be, I , 
think the time an age until I have an opportunity of 
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putting out another, and growing famous again for 
two days. 

I must not close my discourse upon silence, with- 
out informing my reader, that I have by me an ela- 
borate treatise on the aposiopesis, called an et catera; 
it being a figure much used by some learned authors, 
and particularly by the great Littleton, who, as my 
lord chief justice Coke observes, had a most admira- 
ble talent at an 4'c. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

To oblige the pretty fellows, and my ftir readers, 
I have thought fit to insert the whole passage above- 
mentioned relating to Dido, as it is translated by Mr. 
Dryden '. 

Not far from thence, the mournful fields appear; 
So calPd from lovers that inhabit there. 
The souls, whom that unhappy flame invades, 
lu secret solitude, and myrtle shades. 
Make endless moans ; and, pining with desire, 
Lament too late their unextinguish'd fire. 
Here Procris, Eriphyle here, he found 
Baring her breast, yet bleeding with the wound 
Made by her son. He saw Pasiphae there. 
With Phaedra's ghost, a foul incestuous pair : 
There Laodamia with Evadne moves : 
Unhappy both; but loyal in their loves. 
Coeneus, a woman once, and once a man ; 
But ending in the sex she first began. 
Not far from these Phoenician Dido stood ; 
Fresh from her wound, her bosom bath'd in blood: 
Whom, when the Trojan hero hardly knew. 
Obscure in shades, and with a doubtful view, 

» ^neid, book vi. 440, 
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(Doubtful as he who rani thro' dusky night, 
Or thinks he sees the moon's uncertain light,) 
With tears he first approach'd the sullen shade. 
And as his love inspired him, thus he said : 

' tJnhappy queen ! then is the common breath 
Of rumour true, in your reported death ? 
And I, alas ! the cause. By heav'n I tow, 
And all the powers that rule the realms below. 
Unwilling I forsook your friendly state ! 
Commanded by the gods, and forc'd by fate ; 
Those gods, that fate, whose unresisted might 
Have sent me to these regions void of light. 
Through the vast empire of eternal night. 
Nor dar'd I to presume, that,, pressed with grief. 
My flight should urge you to this dire tpWef, 
Stay, stay your steps, and listen to my vows ; 
'Tis the last interview that fate allows !* 

In vain he thus attempts her mind to move. 
With tears and prayers, and late repenting love. 
Disdainfully she look'd ; then turning round. 
But fix'd her eyes umnov'd up<m the ground; 
And what he says, and swears, regards no more 
Than the deaf rocks, when the loud billows roar ; 
But whirPd away, to shun his hatefol sight. 
Hid in the forest, and the shades of night: 
Then sought SichflBus through the shady grove. 
Who answer'd all her cares, and efuai'd all her love. 

ADDISON AND STEELE. 
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N» 134. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1709-01 . 



"Suis taUafando 
Myrrmdonum, Dolopumve^ out duri milet Uiysteit 
Temperet a (acrymisf 

VIRG. JExL ii. 6. 

-Such woes 



Not even the hardest of our foes could hear. 
Nor stern Ulysses tell without a tear. 

DRYDEN. 

Sheer Lane, February 15. 

I WAS awakened very early this morning by the dis- 
tant crowing of a cock, which I thought had the 
finest pipe I ever heard. He seemed to me to strain 
his voice more than ordinary, as if he designed to make 
himself heard to the remotest corner of this lane. 
Having entertained myself a little before I went to 
bed with a discourse on the transmigration of men 
into other animals, I could not but fancy that this 
was the soul of some drowsy bellman who used to 
sleep upon his post, for which he was condemned to 
do penance in feathers, and distinguish the several 
watches of the night under the outside of a cock. 
While I was thinking of the condition of this poor 
bellman in masquerade, I heard a great knockii^ at 
my door, and was soon after told by my maid, that 
my worthy friend, the tall black gentleman, who fre- 
quents the coffee-houses hereabouts, desired to speak 
with me. This ancient Pythagorean^ who has as much 
honesty as any man living, but good nature to an ex- 
cess, brought me the following petition; which I am 
apt to believe he penned himself, the petitioner not 
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being able to express his mind on paper under his 
present form, however famous he might have been 
for writing verses when he was in his original shape. 

TO ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, ESQUIRE, 

CENSOR OP. GREAT BRITAIN. 

' The humble petition of Job Chanticleer, in behalf 
of himself and many other poor sufferers in the 
same condition. 

* SHEWETH, 

• That whereas your petitioner is truly descended 
of the ancient family of the Chanticleers, at Cock- 
hall, near Rumford in Essex, it has been his misfoi> 
time to come into the mercenary hand of a certain 
ill-disposed person, commonly called an higler, who, 
under the close confinement of a pannier, has con- 
veyed him and marfy others up to London; but 
hearing by chance of your worship's great humanity 
towards Robin-red-breasts and Tom-tits', he is em- 
boldened to beseech you to take his deplorable condi- 
tion into your tender consideration, who otherwise 
must suffer, with many thousands more' as innocent as 
himself, that inhuman barbarity of a Shrove-Tuesday 
persecution. We humbly hope, that our courage and 
vigilance may plead for us on this occasion. 

*^ Your poor petitioner most earnestly implores 
your immediate protection from the insolence of the 
rabble, the batteries of cat-sticks, and a painful lin- 
gering death. 

From my Coop * And your petitioner, &c.* 

in Clare-market, 
Feb. 13, 1709. 

Upon delivery bf this petition, the worthy gentle- 
man, who presented it, told me the customs of many 

« See N« 112. 
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"wise nations of the £ast, through Tvhich he had tra- 
velled; that nothing was more frequent than to see a 
dervise lay out a whole year's income in the redemp- 
tion of larks or linnets, that had unhappily fallen into 
the hands of bird-catchers: that it was also usual to 
run between a dog and a bull to keep them from 
hurting one another, or to lose the use of a limb in 
parting a couple of furious mastiffs. He then insisted 
upon the ingratitude and disingenuity ' of treating in 
this manner a necessary and domestic animal, that 
has made the whole house keep good hours, and call- 
ed up the cook maid for ftve years together. * What 
would a Turk ^ say,' continued he^ * should he hear, 
that it is a common entertainment in a nation, which 
pretends to be one of the most civilized of Europe, 
to tie an innocent animal to a stake, and put him to 
an ignominious death, who has perhaps been the 
guardian and proveditor of a poor family, as long 
as he was able to get eggs for his mistress ?' 

I thought what this gentleman said was very rea- 
sonable; and have often , wondered, that we do not 
lay aside a custom, which makes us appear barbarous 
to nations much more rude and unpolished than our- 
selves. Some French writers have represented this 
diversion of the common people much to our disad- 
vantage, and imputed it to natural fierceness and 
cruelty of temper ; as they do some other entertain- 
ments peculiar to our nation : I mean those elegant . 
diversions of bull-baiting and prize-fighting, with the 
like ingenious recreations of the bear-garden*. I wish 
I knew how to answer this reproach which is cast upon 

* More properly, disingenuousness. 

3 The word Turk is used here to signify a barbarian. 

4 See N° 31. 

VOL. III. ' H 
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us, and excuse the death of so many innocent cocks, 
bulls, dogs, and bears, as have been set together 
by the ears, and died untimely deatlis, only to make 
us sport. 

It v^ill be said, that these are the entertainments of 
common people. It is true ; but they are the enter- 
tainments of no other common people. Besides, I 
am afraid, there is a tincture of the same savage spirit 
in the diversions of those of higher rank, and mxx^ 
refined relish. Rapin observes, that the English 
theatre very much delights in bloodshed, which he 
likewise represents as an indication of our tempers. I 
must own, there is something very horrid in Uie pub- 
lic executions of an English tragedy. Stabbing and 
poisoning, which are performed behind the scenes in 
other nations, must be done openly among us, to 
gratify the audience. 

When poor Sandford^ was upon the stage, I have 
seen him groaning upon a wheel, stuck with daggers, 
impaled alive, calling his executioners, with a dying 
voice, ' cruel dogs and villains ! and all this to please 
his judicious spectators, who were wonderfully de- 
lighted with seeing a man in torment so well acted. 
The truth of it is, the politeness of our English stage, 
in regard to decorum, is very extraordinary. We 
act murders, to shew our intrepidity ; and adulteries, 
to shew our gallantry : both of them are frequent in 
our most taking plays, with this difference only, that 
the former are done in the sight of the audience, and 

4 This person was an admirable actor in odious charac- 
ters. He had a low and crooked person, and such bodily 
defects as were too strong to be admitted into great or ami- 
able characters; so that he was the stage villain, not by 
choice, but from necessity. CoUey Cibber, in his Apology, 
kc. has given an entertuning account of this player. 
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the latter ^rrought up to such an height upon the 
stage^that they are almost put in execution before 
the actor^ can get behind the scenes. 

I woula not have it thought that there is just ground 
for those consequences "which our enemies draw 
against us from these practices; but methinks one 
would be sorry for any manner of occasion for such 
misrepresentations of iis. The virtues of tenderness, 
compassion, and humanity, are those by which men 
are distinguished from brutes, as much as by reason 
itsdf ; and it would be the greatest reproach to a na- 
tion, to distinguish itself Irom all others by any de- 
fect in these particular virtues. For which reasons, 
I hope that my dear countrymen will no longer ex- 
pose themselves by an effusion of blood, whether it 
be of theatrical heroes, cocks, or any other innocent 
animals, which we are not obliged to slaughter for 
our safety, convenience, or nourishment. When any 
of these ends are not served in the destruction of a 
living creature, I cannot but pronounce it a great 
piece of cruelty, if not a kind of murder. 

STEELS. 
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NM35. SATURDAY,FEBRUARY 18, 1709-10. 

Suod si m hoe em, quod anhno* kormnum trnmortakt ette cft» 
dam, Ubeftier erro; nee mihi hwte errorem, quo dekeior, dum 
vho, extorqueri volo : iin nwrtuutf ui qutdam mittuti phiioto* 
phi cement J nihil sentiam ; non vereor, ne kune errorem meum 
moriui philosophi irrideatit, 

TULL. De Senect, 

If I err in believing that the souls of men are immortal, 
I willingly err ; nor while I live would I wish to have 
this delightful error extorted from me : and if after death 
I shall feel nothing, as some minute philosophers think, I 
am not afraid lest dead philosophers should laugh at me 
for the error. 

Sheer Lane, February 17. 

Several letters, which I have lately received, give 
me information, that some well-disposed persons have 
taken offence at my using the word freethinker as a 
term of reproach. To set, therefore, this matter m a 
clear light, I must declare, that no one can have a 
greater veneration than myself for the freethinkers of 
antiquity; who acted the same part in those times, 
as the great men of the reformation did in several na- 
tions of Europe, by exerting themselves against the 
idolatry and superstition of the times in which they 
lived. It was by this noble impulse that Socrates 
and his disciples, as well as all the philosophers of note 
in Greece, and Cicero, Seneca, with all the learned 
men of Rome, endeavoured to enlighten their con- 
temporaries amidst the darkness and ignorance in 
which the world was then sunk and buried. 
The great points, which these freethinkers endea- 
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voured to establish and inculcate into the minds of 
men, were the formation of the universe, the super- 
intendency of Providence^ the perfection of the divine 
nature, the immortality of the soul, and the future 
state of rewards and punishments. They all* com- 
plied with the religion of their country, as much as 
possible, in such particulars as did not contradict and 
pervert these great and fundamental doctrines of 
mankind. On the contrary, the persons who now 
set up for freethinkers are such as endeavour, by a 
little trash of words and sophistry, to weaken and de- 
stroy those very principles, for the vindication of 
which freedom of thought at first became laudable and 
heroic. These apostates from reason and good sense, 
can look at the glorious fr'ame of nature, without pay- 
ing an adoration to Him that raised it ; can consider 
the great revolutions in the universe, without lifting 
up their minds to that superior Power which hath the 
direction of it ; can presume to censure the Deity in 
his ways towards men ; can level mankind with the 
beasts that perish ; can extinguish in their own minds 
all the pleasing hopes of a future state, and lull them- 
selves into a stupid security against the terrors of it. 
If one were to take the word priestcraft out of the 
mouths of these shallow monsters, they would be im- 
mediately struck dumb. It is by the help of this 
single term that they endeavour to disappoint the 
good works of the most learned and venerable order 
of men, and harden the hearts of the ignorant against 
the very light of nature, and the common received 
notions of mankind. We ought not to treat such 
miscreants as these upon the foot of fair disputants ; 
but to pour out contempt upon them, and speak of 
them with scorn and infamy, as the pests of society, 
the revilers of human nature, and the blasphemers of 
a Being, whom a good man would rather die than 
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hear dishonoured. Cicero^ after having mentioned 
the great heroes of knowledge that recommended 
this divine doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
calls those small pretenders to wisdom, who declared 
against it, certain * minute philosophers,' using a di- 
minutive even of the word * little,' to express the de- 
spicable opinion he had of them. The contempt he 
throws upon them in another passage is yet more 
remarkable; where, to shew the mean thoughts he 
entertains of them, he declares he would rather be in 
the wrong with Plato, than in the right with such 
company '. There is indeed nothing in the world so 
ridiculous as one of these grave philosophical free- 
thinkers, that hath neither passions nor appetites to 
gratify, no heats of blood, nor vigour of constitution, 
that can turn his systems of infidelity to his advan- 
tage, or raise pleasures out of them which are incon- 
sistent with the belief of an hereafter. One that 
has neither wit, gallantry, mirth, or youth, to indulge 
by these notions, but only a poor, joyless, uncomfor- 
table vanity of distinguishing himself from the rest of 
mankind, is rather to be regarded as a mischievous 
lunatic, than a mistaken philosopher. A chaste infi- 
del, a speculative libertine, is an animal that I should 
not believe to be in nature, did I not sometimes meet 
with this species of men, that plead for the indulgence 
of their passions in the midst of a severe studious life, 
and talk against the immortality of the soul over a 
dish of coffee. 

I would fain ask a minute philosopher, what good 
he proposes to mankind by the publishing of his doc- 
trines? Will they make a man a better citizen or fa- 
ther of a family; a more endearing husband, firiend, 
or son? Will they enlarge his public or private vir* 

» Tuso. Diap. lib, i. 
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tues, or correct any of his frailties or vices? What is 
there either joyful or glorious in such opinions ? Do 
they either refresh or enlarge our thoughts ? Do they 
contribute to the happiness^ or raise the dignity of 
humaji nature ? The only good^ that I have ever heard 
pretended to, is, that they banish terrors, and set the 
mind at ease. But whose terrors do they banish ? It 
is certain, if there >vere any strength in their argu- 
ments, they would give great disturbance to minds 
that are ii^uenced by virtue, honour, and morality, 
and take from us the only comforts and supports of 
affliction, sickness, and old age. The minds, there- 
fore, which they set at ease, are only those of impe- 
nitent criminals and malefactors, and which, to the 
good of mankind, should be in perpetual terror 
and alarm. 

I must confess, nothing is more usual than for a 
free-thinker, in proportion as the insolence of scepti- 
cism is abated in him by years and knowledge, or 
bumbled and beaten down by sorrow or sickness, to 
reconcile himself to the general conceptions of rea- 
sonable creatures ; so that we frequently see the apo- 
states turning from their revolt towards the end of 
their lives, and employing the refuse of their parts in 
promoting those truths which they had before endea- 
voured to invalidate. 

The history of a gentleman in France is very well 
known, who was so zealous a promoter of infidelity, 
that he had got together a select company of disci- 
ples, and travelled into all parts of the kingdom to 
make converts. In the midst of his fantastical suc- 
cess he fell sick, and was reclaimed to such a sense of 
his condition^ that, after he had passed some time in 
great ponies and horrors of mind, he begged those 
who had the care of burying him, to dress his body 
in the habit of a capuchin, that the devil might not 
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runaway with it; and, to do further justice upon 
himself; desired them to tie an halter about his neck, 
as a mark of that ignominious punishment^ which in 
his own thoughts he had so justly deserved. 

I would not have persecution so far disgraced^ as 
to wish these vermin might be animadverted on by 
any legal penalties; though I think it would be 
highly reasonable, that those few of them who die in 
the professions of their infidelity, should have such 
tokens of infamy fixed upon them, as might distin- 
guish those bodies which are given up by the owners 
to oblivion and putrefaction, from those which rest in 
hope, and shall rise in glory. But, at the same time 
that I am against doing them the honour of the no* 
tice of our laws, which ought not to suppose there are 
such criminals in being, I have often wondered how 
they can be tolerated in any mixed conversations, 
while they are venting these absurd opinions ; and 
should think that if, on any such occasions, half a 
dozen of the most robust Christians in the company 
would lead one of these gentlemen to a pump, or 
convey him into a blanket, they would do very good 
service both to church and state. I do not know how 
the laws stand in this particular; but I hope, what- 
ever knocks, bangs, or thumps, might be given with 
such an honest intention, would not be construed as 
a breach of the peace. I dare say, they would not 
be returned by the person who receives them ; for 
whatever these fools may say in the vanity of their 
hearts, they are too wise to risque their lives upon the 
uncertainty of their opinions. 

When I was a young man about this town, I fre- 
quented the ordinary of the Black-horse in Holborn, 
where the person that usually presided at the table 
was a rough old-fashioned gentleman, who, according 
to the customs qf those times, had been the major 
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and preacher of a regiment. It happened one day 
that a noisy young officer, bred in France, was vent- 
ing some new-fongied notions, and speaking in the 
gaiety of his humour against the dispensations of 
Providence. The major at first only desired him to 
talk more respectfully of one for whom all the com- 
pany had an honour ; but, finding him run on in his 
extravagance, began to reprimand him after a more 
serious manner. < Young man,' said he, 'do not 
abuse your Benefactor whilst you are eating his 
bread. Consider whose air you breathe, whose pre- 
sence you are in, and who it is that gave you the 
powerof that very speech, which you make use of to 
his dishonour.' The young fellow, who thought to 
turn matters into a jest, asked him, if he was going to 
preach ? At the same time desired him to take care 
what he said when he spoke to a man of honour. ' A 
man of honour I' says the major, ' thou art an infidel 
and a blasphemer, and I shall use thee as such.' In 
short, the quarrel ran so high, that the major was de- 
sired to walk out. Upon their coming into the gar- 
den, the old fellow advised his antagonist to consider 
the place into which one pass might drive him ; but, 
finding him grow upon him to a degree of scurrility, 
as believing the advice proceeded from fear ; ' Sirrah,* 
says he, ' if a thunderbolt does not strike thee dead 
before I come at thee, 1 shall not fail to chastise thee 
for thy profaneness to thy Maker, and thy sauciness 
to his servant.' Upon this he drew his sword, and 
cried out with a loud voice, ' The sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon !' which so terrified his antagonist, that 
he was immediately disarmed, and thrown upon his 
knees. In this posture he begged his life ; but the 
major refused to grant it, before he had asked pardon 
for his oifeoce in a short extemporary prayer, which 
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the old gentleman dictated to him upon the spot, 
and which his proselyte repeated after him in the pre- 
sence of the whole ordinary, that were now gathered 
about him in the garden. 

STEELE. 
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Depratdi miserum tst : Fabio veljtuBee vmeam, 

HOR.l.Satu.ver.ult 

To be surpris'd, is mire a wretched tale. 
And for the truth to Fabius I appeal. 

FRANCIS. 



Whites Ckocolate-hcuie, February 18. 

THE HISTORY OF TOM VARNISH. 

Because I have a professed aversion to long be- 
ginnings of stories, I will go into this at once, by 
telling you, that there dwells near the Royal Ex- 
change as happy a couple as ever entered into wedr 
lock. These live in that mutual confidence of each 
other, which renders the satisfactions of marriage 
even greater than those of friendship, and makes 
wife and husband the dearest appellations of human 
life. Mr. Balance is a merchant of good conside- 
ration, and understands the world not from specu- 
lation, but practice. His wife is the daughter of an 
honest house, ever bred in a family way ; and has, 
from a natural good understanding, and great inno- 
cence, a freedom which men of sense know to be 
the certain sign of virtue, and fools take to be an en- 
couragement to vice. 
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Tom Vamish, a young gentleman of the Middle 
Temple, by the J)ounty of a good father, who was so 
obliging as to die, and leave him in his twenty- 
fourth year, besides a good estate, a large sum which 
lay in the hands of Mr. Balance, had by this means 
an intimacy at his house ; and being one of those 
hard students who read plays for their improvement 
in the law, took his rules of life from thence. Upon 
mature deliberation he conceived it very proper that 
he, as a man of wit and pleasure of the town, should 
have an intrigue with his merchant's wife. He no 
sooner thought of this adventure, but he began it by 
an amorous epistle to the lady, and a faithful promise 
to wait upon her at a certain hour the next evening, 
when he knew her husband was to be absent. ^ 

The letter was no sooner received, but it was com- 
municated to the husband, and produced no other 
effect in him, than that he joined with his wife to 
raise all the mirth they could out of this fantastical 
piece of gallantry. They were so little concerned 
at this dangerous man of mode, that they plotted 
ways to perplex him without hurting him. Vamish 
comes exactly at his hour ; and the lady's well acted 
confusion at his entrance gave him opportunity to 
repeat some couplets very fit for the occasion with 
very much grace and spirit. His theatrical manner 
of making love was intemipted by an alarm of the 
husband's coming; and the wife in a personated 
terror beseeched him, if he had any value for the 
honour of a woman that loved him, he would jump 
out of the window. He did so, and fell upon fea* 
ther-beds placed on purpose to receive him. 

It is not to be conceived how great the joy of an 
amorous man is, when he has suifered for his mis- 
tress, and is never the worse for it. Vamish the next 
day writ a most elegant billet, wherein he said all 
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that imagination could form upon the occasion. He 
violently protested, going out of the window was no 
way terrible, but as it was going from her; with 
several other kind expressions, which procured him 
a second assignation. Upon his second visit, he was 
conveyed by a faithful maid into her bed-chamber, 
and left there to expect the arrival of her mistress. 
But the wench, according to her instructions, ran in 
again to him, and locked the door after her to keep 
out her master. She had just time enough to con- 
vey the lover into a chest before she admitted the 
husband and his wife into the room. 

You may be sure that trunk was absolutely neces- 
sary to be opened ; but upon her husband's ordering 
it, she assured him, she had taken all the care imagin- 
able in packing up the things with her own hands, 
and he might send the trunk aboard as soon as he 
thought fit. The easy husband believed his wife, 
and the good couple went to bed ; Varnish having 
the happiness to pass the night in his mistress's bed- 
chamber without molestation. The morning arose, 
but our lover was not well situated to observe her 
blushes ; so that all we know of his sentiments on 
this occasion is, that he heard Balance ask for the 
key, and say, he would himself go with this chest, 
and have it opened before the captain of the ship, 
for the greater safety of so valuable a lading. 

The goods were hoisted away ; and Mr. Balance, 
marching by his chest with gres^t care and diligence, 
omitted nothing that might give his passenger per- 
plexity. But, to consummate all, he delivered the 
chest, with strict charge, in case they were in danger 
of being taken, to throw it overboard ; for there were 
letters in it, the matter of which might be of great 
service to the enemy. 
N. B. It is not thought^dvisable to proceed fur« 
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ther in this account ; Mr. Varnish being just return* 
ed from his travels, and willing to conceal the occa- 
sion of his first applying himself to the languages. 

Sheer Lane, February 20. 

I HAVE been earnestly solicited for a further term 
for wearing the fardingal by several of the fair sex, 
but more especially by the following petitioners : 

' The humble Petition of Deborah Hark, Sarah 
Threadpaper, and Rachel Thimble, spinsters, and 
single women, commonly called Waiting'Maids, in 
behalf of themselves and their sisterhood, 

* SHEWETR, 

' That your worship has been pleased to order 
and command, that no person or persons shall pre* 
lume to wear quilted petticoats, on forfeiture of the 
said petticoats, or penalty of wearing ruffs, after the 
seventeenth instant now expired. 

* That your petitioners have, time out of mind, 
been entitled to wear their ladies clothes, or to sell 
the same. 

* That the sale of the said clothes is spoiled by 
your worship's said prohibition. 

* Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray, 
that your worship will please to allow, that all gen- 
tlewomen's gentlewomen may be allowed to wear the 
said dress, or to repair the loss of such a perquisite 
in such manner as your worship shall think fit. 

* And your petitioners, &c/ 

I do allow the allegations of this petition to be 
just ; and forbid all persons, but the petitioners, or 
those who shall purchase from them, to wear the said 
garment after the date hereof. 

STEELS. 
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Ter centum tonal ore deot, Erebamque, Chaotjue, 
Tergeminamqtte Hecaten 

VIR6. Mil ir. 510. 

He thrice invokes th* infernal powers proiuiuid 
Of Erebus and Chaos; thrice he calls 
On Hecate's triple form.— 

R. WYNNE. 



Sheer Lane, February 22. 

Dick Reptile and I sat this evening later than the 
rest of the club : and as some men are better com* 
pany when only with one friend, others when there 
Is a larger number, I found Dick to be of the for* 
mer kind. He was bewailing to me, in very just 
terms, the offences which he frequently met with In 
the abuse of speech : some use ten times more words 
than they need ; some put in words quite foreign to 
their purpose ; and others adcnn their discourses with 
oaths and blasphemies, by way of tropes and figures. 
What my good friend started dwelt upon me after I 
came home this evening, and led me into an inquiry 
with myself, whence should arise such strange ex- 
crescences in discourse? Whereas it must be obvious 
to ail reasonable beings, that the sooner a man speaks 
his mind, the more complaisant he is to the man with 
whom he talks : but, upon mature deliberation, 1 am 
come to this resolution, that for one man who speaks 
to be understood, there are ten who talk only to be 
admired. 

The ancient Greeks had little independent sylla- 
bles called expletives, which they brought into their 
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discourses both in verse and prose, for no other pur- 
pose but for the better grace and sound of their sen- 
tences and periods. I know no example but this, 
which can authorize the use of more words than are 
necessary. But whether it be from this freedom 
taken by that wise nation, or however it arises, Dick 
Eeptile hit upon a very just and common cause of 
offence in the generality of people of all orders. 
We have one here in our lane, who speaks nothing 
without quoting an authority ; for it is always with 
bim, so and so, ' as the man said.^ He asked me 
this morning, how I did ? * as the man said ;' and 
hoped I would come now and then to see him, * as 
the man said.' I am acquainted with another, who 
never delivers himself upon any subject, but he 
cries, ' he only speaks his poor judgment ; this is 
iiis humble opinion ; as for his part, if he might pre* 
sume to offer any thing on that subjeci'— -But of all 
the persons who add elegancies and superfluities to 
thdr discourses, those who deserve the foremost rank 
are the swearers ; and the lump of these may, I 
think, be very aptly divided into the common dis- 
tinction of high and low. Dulness and barrenness 
of thought is the original of it in both these sects, 
and they differ only in constitution. The low is ge- 
nerally a phlegmatic, and the high a choleric cox- 
comb. The man of phlegm is sensible of the emp- 
tiness of his discourse, and will tell you, that, 

* rfackins,' such a thing is true : or if you warm 
him a litde, he may run into a passion, and cry, 

* Odsbodikins, you do not say right.* But the high 
affects a sublimity in dulness, and invokes * hell and 
damnation' at the breaking of a glass, or the slowness 
of a drawer. 

I was the other day trudging along Fleet-street on 
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foot, and an old army-inend came up with me. We 
were both going towards Westminster; and, finding 
the streets were so crowded that we could not keep 
together, we resolved to club for a coach. This 
gentleman I knew to be the first of the order of the 
choleric. I must confess, were there no crime in it, 
nothing could be more diverting than the imperti- 
nence of the high juror : for, whether there is re- 
medy or not against what offends him, still he is to 
shew he is offended ; and he must be sure not to 
omit to be magnificently passionate, by falling on all 
things in his way. We were stopped by a train of 
coaches at Temple Bar. ' What the devil!* says my 
companion, ' cannot you drive on coachman ? D — n 
you all, for a set of sons of whores ; you will stop 
here to be paid by the hour ! There is not such a set 
of confounded dogs as the coachmen, unhanged ! 
iBut these rascally cits — ^'Ounds, why should not 
there be a tax to make these dogs widen their gates ? 
Oh ! but the hell-hounds move at last.' ' Ay,' said 
I, * I knew you would make them whip on, if once 

they heard you.' ' No,' says he, ' but would it 

not fret a man to the devil, to pay for being carried 
slower than he can walk ? Look'e ! there is for ever a 
stop at this hole by St. Clement's church. Blood, 

you dog ! Hark'e, sirnih ? Why, and be d d 

to you, do not you drive over that fellow ? ^Thun- 

tier, furies, and damnation ! I will cut your ears off, 

you fellow before there Come hither, you dog 

you, and let me wring your neck round your should- 
ers.' We had a repetition of the same eloquence at 
the Cockpit, and the turning into Palace Yard. 

This gave me a perfect image of the insignificancy 
of the creatures who practise this enormity ; and 
made me conclude, that it is ever want of sense 
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makes a man guilty in this kind. It was excellently 
well saidy that this folly had no temptation to excuse 
it, no man being bom of a swearing constitution. In 
a wordy a few rumbling words and consonants clap- 
ped together without any sense^ will make an accom- 
plished swearer. It is needless to dwell long upon 
thb blustering impertinence^ which is already ba- 
nished out of the society of well-bred men, and can 
be useful only to bullies and ill tragic writers, who 
would have sound and noise pass for courage and 
sense. 

St. Jame$*8 Cqffee-hcuse, February 22. 

There arrived a messenger last night from Har- 
wich, who left that place just as the duke of Marl- 
borough was going on board. The character of this 
important general, going out by the command of his 
queen, at the request of his country, puts me in 
mind of that noble figure which Shakspeare gives 
Harry the Fifth upon his expedition against France. 
The poet wishes for abilities to represent so great an 
hero: 

■* Oh Ibr a Muse of fire ! 
Then should the warlike Harry, like himself. 
Assume the port of Mars ; and at his heels, 
Leash'd in, like hounds, should Famine, Sword, and Fire, 
Crouch for employments.' 

A conqueror drawn like the god of battle, with 
such a dreadful leash of hell-hounds at his com- 
mand, makes a picture of as much majesty and ter- 
ror, as is to be met with in any poet. 

Shakspeare understood the force of this particular 
allegory so well, that he had it in his thoughts in 

VOL. III. I 
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another passage, which is altogether as daring and 
sublime as the former. What I mean is in the tra- 
gedy of Julius Caesar, where Antony, after having 
foretold the bloodshed and destruction that should be 
brought upon the earth by the death of that great 
man, to fill up the horror of his description, adds 
the following verses : 

* And Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge, 
With Ate by his side, come hot from hell. 
Shall in these confines, with a monarch's voice. 
Cry havoc \ and let slip the dogs of war.' 

I do not question but these quotations will call to 
mind, in my readers of learning and taste, that ima- 
ginary person described by Virgil with the same 
spirit He mentions it upon the occasion of a peace 
which was restored to the Roman empire; and 
which we may now hope for from the departure of 
that great man, ¥^0 has' given occasion to these re- 
flections. * The temple of Janus,' says he, * shall be 
shut ; and in the midst of it military Fury shall sit 
upon a pile of broken arms, loaded with an hundred 
chains, bellowing with madness, and grinding his 
teeth in blood.' 

* ClauderUur belli porta. Furor imphu intus 
Steva tedens super arma, et centum vinctus akenis 
Post tergum nodis, f remit horridus ore cruento,* 

VIRG. i£n. i. 398. 

* Janus himself before his fane shall wait. 
And keep the dreadful issues of bis gate. 
With bolts and iron-bars. Within remains 
Imprisoned Fury bound in brazen chains ; 
High on a trophy rais'd of useless arms 

He sits, and tfareata th« world with vain alarms.* 

PRYDEI4. 
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' TJie tickets which were delivered out for the benefit 
^ Signor Nicolini Grhnaldi on, the twentyfourth iw 
stant, will be taken on Thursday the second if March, 
his benefit being deferred until that day. 

* N. JB. In all operas for the future, where it thun- 
ders and lightens in proper time, and in tune, the mat" 
ter of the said lightning is to be if the finest rosin; 
and, for the sake if harmony, the same whi^ is used to 
the best Cremona fiddles. 

* Note also, that the true perfumed Hghtning is only 
prepared and sold by Mr. Charles LUUe, at the comer 
of "Beaufort Buildings, 

* The lady who has chosen Mr. Bickerstqff for her 
Valentine, and is at a loss what to present him with, is 
desired to make him, with her own hands, a warm night' 
cap '.' 

STEELE. 
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Secretotque pioi, his dantemjwra Catonem. 

VlKO.JEtt.ynu.ffJ0. 

Apart from theae, the happy souls he draws. 
And Cato's piq^ ghost dispensing laws. 

DRYDEN. 

Sheer Lane, February 24. 

It is an argument of a clear and worthy spirit in a 
nian to be able to disengage himself from the opinion 

'SeeN^Ul. 
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of others^ so far as not to let the deference due to 
the sense of mankind ensnare him to act against the 
dictates of his own reason. But the generality of the 
world are so far from walking by any such maxim, 
that it is almost a standing rule to do as others do, or 
be ridiculous. I have heard my old friend Mr. Hart 
speak it as an observation among the players, that it 
is impossible to act with grace, except the actor has 
forgot that he is before an audience. Until he is ar» 
rived at that, his motion, his air, his every step and 
gesture, has something in them which discovers he is 
under a restraint, for fear of being ill-received ; or, 
if he considers himself as in the presence of those 
who approve his behaviour, you see an affectation of 
that pleasure run through his whole carriage. It is 
as coEimon in life, as upon the stage, to behold a 
man in the most indifferent action betray a sense he 
has of doing what he is about gracefully. Some have 
such an immoderate relish for applause, that they 
expect it for things which in themselves are so frivo- 
lous, that it is impossible, without this affectation, to 
make them appear worthy either of blame or praise. 
There is Will Glare, so passionately intent upon be- 
ing admired, that when you see him in public 
places, every muscle of his face discovers his thoughts 
are fixed upon the consideration of what figure he 
makes. He will often fall into a musing posture to 
attract observation ; and is then obtruding himself 
upon the company, when he pretends to be with- 
drawn from it. Such little arts are the certdn and 
infallible tokens of a superficial mind, as the avoid- 
ing observation is the sign of a great and sublime 
one. It is therefore extremely difficult for a man to 
judge even of his own actions, without forming to 
himself an idea of what he should act, were it in 
bis power to execute all his desires without the Qb-« 
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Bervaticm of the rest of the world. There is an alle- 
gorical fable in Plato, which seems to admonish us, 
that we are very little acquainted with ourselves; 
while we know our actions are to pass the censures of 
others ; but had we the power to accomplish all our 
wishes unobserved, we should then easily inform our- 
selves how far Ve are possessed of real and intrinsic 
virtue. The fable I was going to mention is that of 
Gyges, who is said to have had an iuchanted ring, 
which had in it a miraculous quality, making him who 
wore it visible or invisible, as he turned it to or from 
his body. The use Gyges made of his occasional in- 
visibility was, by the advantage of it, to violate a 
queen, and munler a king. Tully takes notice of 
this aUegory, and says very handsomely, that a man 
of honour who had such a ring would act just in the 
same manner as he would without it'. It is incieed 
no small pitch of virtue, under the temptation of im- 
punity, and the hopes of accomplishing all a man de- 
sires, not to transgress the rules of justice and virtue ; 
but this is rather not being an ill man, than bemg po- 
sitively a good one; and it seems wonderful, that so 
great a soul as that of Tully should not form to him- 
self a thousand worthy actions, which a virtuous mind 
would be prompted to by the possession of such a 
secret. There are certainly some part of mankind 
who are guardian beings to the other. Sallust could 
say of Cato, that he had rather be, than appear, 
good ; but, indeed, this eulogium rose no higher than, 
as I just now hinted, to an inoffensiveness, rather 
than an active virtue. Had it occurred to the noble 
orator to represent, in his language, the glorious plea- 
sures of a man secretly employed in beneficence and 
geneiosity^it would certainly have made a more 

> Cic. De Officii*, lib. iii. See N« 139, and S43. 
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channing page than any he has left behind him. 
How might a man, fomished \nth Gyges's secret, 
employ it in bringing together distant friends ; laying 
snares for creating good-will in the room of ground- 
less hatred ; in removing the pangs of an unjust jea- 
lousy, the shyness of an imperfect reconciliation, and 
the tremor of an awful love ! Such a one could give 
confidence to bashful merit, and confusion to over^ 
bearing impudence. 

Certain it is, that secret kindnesses done to man^ 
kind are as beautiful, as secret injuries are detestable. 
To be invisibly good, is as god-like, as to be invisibly 
ill, diabolical. As degenerate as we are apt to say 
the age we live in is, there are still amongst us men of 
illustrious minds, who enjoy all the pleasures of good 
actions, except that of being commended for them. 
There happens, among other very worthy instances 
of a public spirit, one, which I am obliged to disco- 
ver, because I know not otherwise how to obey the 
commands of the benefactor. A citizen of London 
has given directions to Mr. Rayner, the writing-mas- 
ter of St. Paul's-school, to educate at his charge ten 
boys, who shall be nominated by me, in writing and 
accompts, until they shall be fit^r any trade ; I de- 
sire, therefore, such as know any proper objects for 
receiving this bounty, to give notice thereof to Mr. 
Morphew, or Mr. lillie ; and they shall, if pix^erly 
qualified, have instructions accordingly. 

Actions of this kind have in them something so 
transcendent, that it is an injury to applaud them, and 
a diminution of that merit which consists in shunning 
our approbation. We shall therefore leave them to 
enjoy that glorious obscurity; and silently admire 
their virtue, who can contemn the most delicious of 
human pleasures, that of receiving due praise. Such 
celestial dispositions very justly suspend the discovery 
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of their benefoctions^ until they come where their 
actions cannot be misinterpreted, and reed ve their 
first congratulations in the company of angels. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

'Whereas Mr. Bickerstaff, by. a letter bearing 
date this twenty-fourth of February, has received in- 
formation, that there are in and about the Royal Ex- 
change a sort of people commonly known by the 
name of Whetters *, who drink themselves into an in- 
termediate state of being neither drunk nor sober be- 
fore the hours of Exchange, or business ; and in 
that condition buy and sell stocks, discount notes, 
and do many other acts of well-disposed citizens ; 
this is to give notice, that from this day forward, no 
Whetter shall be able to give or endorse any note, or 
execute any other point of commerce, after the third 
half-pint, before the hour of one : and whoever shall 
transact any matter or matters with a Whetter, not 
being himself of that order, shall be conducted to 
Moorfields upon the first application of his next of 
km. 

* N. B. No tavern near the Exchange shall deliver 
wine to such as drink at the bar standmg, except the 
same shall be three parts of the best cyder: and the 
master of the house shall produce a certificate of the 
same from Mr* Tintoret, or some other credible wine 
painter '. 

' Whereas the model of the intended Bedlam* is 
now finished, and the edifice itself will be very sud- 
denly begun ; it is desired, that all such as have re- 
lations, whom they would reconmiend to our caie, 
would bring in their proofs with all speed; none be- 

» See N« 141. « See N» 131. 4 See N* W. 
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ing to be admitted, of course, but loven, who are put 
into an immediate regimen. Young politicians als9 
are received without ^es or examination.* 

STEELE. 
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NihU est quod credere de te 
Non postitf cum laudeUur dm aqua potestas, 

JUV. Sat iv. 7a 

Nothing so moastrous can be said or feignM, 
But with belief and joy is entertained. 
When to his face the worthless wretch is prais'd. 
Whom vile court-flattery to a god has raised. 

DUKE. 

Sheer Lme, Febntary 27. 

W^HEN I reflect upon the many nights I have sat 
up for some months last past, in the greatest anxiety 
for the good of my neighbours and contemporaries, 
it is no small discouragement to me to see how slow a 
progress I make in the reformation of the world. But 
indeed I must do my female readers the justice to 
own, that their tender hearts are much more suscep- 
tible of good impressions, than the minds of the 
other sex. Business and ambition take up men's 
thoughts too much to leave room for philosophy : 
but if you speak to women in a style and manner pro«^ 
per to approach them, they never fail to improve by 
your counsels. I shall, therefore, for the future, turn 
my thoughts more particularly to their service ; and 
study the best methods to adorn their persons, and 
inform their minds in the justest methods to i^ake 
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them what nature designed them, the most beauteoufi 
objects of our eyes, and the most agreeable com« 
panions of our lives. But, when I say this, I must 
not omit at the same time to IooIk into their errors and 
mistakes, that being the readiest way to the intended 
end of adorning and instructing them. It must be 
acknowledged, that the very inadvertencies of this 
sex are owing to the other ; for if men were not flat- 
terers, women could not fall into that general cause 
of all their follies, and our misfortunes, their love of 
flattery. Were the commendation of these agreeable 
preatures built upon its proper foundation, the higher 
^ raised thdr opinion of themselves, the greater 
would be the advantage of our sex ; but all the topic 
of praise is drawn from the very senseless and extra- 
vagant ideas we pretend we have of their beauty and 
perfection. Thus, when a young man falls in love 
with a young woman, from that moment she is no 
more Mrs. Alice such-a'one, bom of such a father, 
and educated by such a mother; but finom the first 
minute that he casts his eye upon her with desire, he 
conceives a doubt in his mind, what heavenly power 
gave so unexpected a blow to an heart that was ever 
before untouched. But who can resist fate and des- 
tiny, which are lodged in Mrs. Alice's eyes ? After 
which he desires orders accordingly, whether he is to 
live or die ; the smile or frown of his goddess is the 
only thing that can now either save or destroy him'. 
By this means, the well-humoured girl, that would 
have romped with him before she had received this 
declaration, assumes a state suitable to the majesty 
he has given her, and treats him as the vassal he calls 
himself. The girl's head is immediately turned by 

■ See Grey's Hudibras, voL ii. p. 115, note on ver, 20, 
andN«U5. 
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having the power of life and death, and takes care to 
suit every nx>tion and air to her new sovereignty. 
After he has placed himself at this distance, he must 
never hope to recover his former familiarity, until she 
has had the addresses of another, and found them 
less sincere. 

If the application to women were justly turned, the 
address of flattery, though It implied at the same 
time an admonition, would be much more likely to 
succeed. Should a captivated lover, in a billet, let 
his mistress know, that her piety to her parents, her 
gentleness of behaviour, her prudent oeconomy with 
respect to her own little afikirs in a virgin conditicm, 
had improved the passion which her beauty had in* 
spired him with, into so settled an esteem for her, 
that of all women breathing he wished her his wife ; 
though his commending her for qualities she knew 
shfe had as a virgin, would make her believe he ex« 
pected from her an answerable conduct in the cha- 
racter of a matron ; I will answer for it, his suit would 
l>e carried on with less perplexity. 

Instead of this, the generality of our young wo- 
men, taking all their notions of life from gay writ- 
ings, or letters of love, consider themselves as god- 
desses, nymphs, and shepherdesses. 

By this romantic sense of things, all the natural 
relations and duties of life are forgotten ; and our 
female part of mankind are bred and treated, as if 
they were designed to inhabit the happy fidds of 
Arcadia, rather than be wives and mothers in Old 
England. It is, indeed, long since I had the happi- 
ness to converse familiarly with this s«t, and there- 
fore have been fearful of falling into the error which 
recluse men are very subject to, that of giving false 
representations of the world, from which they have 
retired, by imaginary schemes drawn from their own 
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reflections. An old man cannot easily gain admit* 
tance into the dressing-room of ladies; I therefore 
thought it time well-spent, to turn over Agrippa, and ' 
use all my occult art, to give my old Cornelian ring 
the same force with that of Gyges*, which I have 
lately spoken of. By the help of this I went unob- 
served to a friend's house of mine, and followed the 
chambermaid invisibly about twelve of the clock into 
the bed-chamber of the beauteous Flavia, his fine 
daughter, just before she got up. 

I drew the curtains ; and, being wrapped up in the 
safety of my old age, could with much pleasure, with- 
out passion, behold her sleeping with Waller's poems 
and a letter fixed in that part of him where every wo* 
man thinks herself described. The light flashing upon 
her face, awakened her: she opened her eyes, and 
her lips too, repeating that piece of false wit in that 
admired poet, 

* Such Helen was: and who can blame the boy. 
That in so bright a flame consumed his Troy ?' 

This she pronounced with a most bewitching sweett 
ness; but after it fetched a sigh, that methought 
had more desire than languishment: then took out 
her letter ; and read aloud, for the pleasure, 1 sup-> 
pose, of hearing soft words in praise of herself, the 
following epistle : 

* MADAM, 

* I SAT near you at the opera last night ; but knew 
no entertainment from the vain show and noise about 
me, while I waited wholly intent upon the motion of 
your bright eyes, in hopes of a glance, that might 
restore me to the pleasures of sight and hearing in 
the midst of beau^ and harmony. It is said, the 

* See N* 138, & 843, and Cicero, ]>e Officiis, lib. iii. 
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hell of the accursed in the next life arises from 
an incapacity to partake the joys of, the blessed, 
though they were to be admitted to them. Such, I 
am sure, was my condition all that evening ; and, if 
you, my deity, cannot have so much mercy, as to 
make me by your influence capable of tasting the sa- 
tisfactions of life, my being is ended, which consisted 
only in your favour.' 

The letter was hardly read over, when she rushed 
out of bed in her wrapping gown, and consulted her 
glass for the' truth of his passion. She raised her 
head, and turned it to a profile, repeating the last 
lines, * My being is ended, which consisted only in 
your favour.' TTie goddess immediately called her 
maid, and fell to dressing that mischievous face of 
hers, without any manner of consideration for the 
mortal who had offered up his petition. Nay, it was 
90 far otherwise, that the whole time of her woman's 
combing her hair was spent in discourse of the imper- 
tinence of his passion, and ended in declaring a reso- 
lution, if she ever had him, to make him wait. She 
also frankly told the favourite gipsy that was prating 
to her, that her passionate lover had put it out of her 
power to be civil to him, if she were inclined to it ; 
* for,' said she, • if I am thus celestial to my lover, 
he will certainly so far think himself disappointed, 
as I grow into the fEimiliarity and form of a mortal 
woman.' 

I came away as I went in, without slaying for other 
remarks than what confirmed me in the opinion, that 
it is from the notions the men inspire them with, that 
the women are so fantastical in the value of them- 
selves. This imaginary pre-eminence which is given 
to the fair sex, is not only formed from the addresses 
of people of condition ; but it is the fashion and hu- 
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mour of all orders to go regularly out of their wit8» aft 
800U as they begin to make love. I know at this 
time three goddesses in the New Exchange; and 
there are two shepherdesses that sell gloves in West- 
mioster-haU^ 

STEELE. 
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Per caput, et area tainmi latut-^'^ 

lH0R.3.SatTLSS. 

An. hundred men's afikirs oonfbiuid 
My senses, and besiege me roand. 

FRANCIS! 

Sheer Lane, March 1. 

Hating the honour to be by my great grand-mother 
a Welshman, I have been among some choice spirits 
of that part of Great ^tain, where we solaced our- 
selves in celebration of the day of St. David. I am, 
I confess, elevated above that state of mind which is 
proper for lucubration: but I am the less concerned 
at this, because 1 have for this day or two last past 
observed, that we novelists have been condemned 
wholly to the pastry-cooks, the eyes of the nation be- 
ing turned upon greater matters'. Thi8> therefore, 
being a time when none but my immediate corre* 
spondeiits will read me, I shall speak to them chiefly 
at this present writing. It is the fate of us who pre- 
tend to joke, to be frequently understood to be only 

3 See the letter signed A. B. in N^ 145. 
> The trial of Pr. Sacheverell. 
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upon the droll when we are spealdng the most se- 
rionsl jy as appears by the foUowing letter to Charles 
lillie. 

' MR. LILLIB, London, Feb 28, 1709-10. 

' It being professed by esquire Bickerstaff, that his 
intention is to expose the vices and follies of the age, 
and to promote virtue and good-will amongst man- 
kind ; it must be a comfort for a person labouring 
under great straits and difficulties to read any thing 
that has the appearance of succour. I should be glad 
to know therefore, whether the intelligence given in 
his Tatler of Saturday bst •, of the intended charity 
of a certain citizen of London, to maintdn the educa- 
tion of ten boys in writing and aooompts until they 
befit for trade, be given only to encourage and re- 
commend persons, to the practice of such noble and 
charitable designs ; or whether there be a person who 
really intends to do so. If the latter, I humbly beg 
esquire Bickerstaflfs pardon for making a doubt, and 
iiQputeit to my ignorance ; and most humbly crave, that 
he would be pleased to give notice in his Tatler, when 
he thinks fit, whether his nomination of ten boys be 
disposed of, or whether there be room for two boys to 
be recommended to him ; and that he will permit the 
writer of this to present him with two boys, who, it Is 
humbly presumed, will be judged to be very remark^ 
jible objects of such charity. 

* Your most humble servant' 

I am to tell this gentleman in sober sadness, and 
without jest, that there really is so good and chari- 
table a man as the benefactor inquired for in his let- 

• N« 138. 
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ter, and that there are but two boys yet named. The 
father of one of them was killed at Blenheijii, the &- 
ther of the other at Almanza. X do not here give the 
names of the children ; because I should take it to be 
an iBSoleoce in me to publish them, in a charky which 
I have only the direction of as a servant to that worthy 
and generous spirit, who bestows upon them this 
bounty without laying the bondage of an obligation. 
What I have to do is to tell them, they are beholden 
only to their Maker, to kill in them, as they grow 
up, the false shame of poverty; and let them know, 
that then: present fortune, which is come upon them 
by the loss of their poor fathers on so glorious occa- 
sions, is much more honourable than the inheritance 
of the most ample ill-gotten wealth. 

The next letter which lies before me is from a msw 
of sense, who strengthens his own authority with that 
of Tully, in persuading me to what he very justly be- 
lieves one cannot be averse. 

* MR. BICKERSTAFF, London, Feb. 27, 1709-10. 

' I AM so confident of your inclination to promote any 
thing that is for the advancement of liberal arts, that 
I lay before you the following translation of a para- 
graph in Cicew/s (nation in defence of Archias the 
poet, as an incentive to the agreeable and instructive - 
reading of the writings of the Augustan age. * Most 
vices and follies proceed from a man's incapacity of 
entertaining himself; and we are generally fools in 
company, because we dare not be wise atone.* I hope, 
on some future occasions, you will find this no barren 
hint. Tully, after having said very handsome things 
of his client, commends the arts of which he was 
master, as follows^: 

3 CiQOto, Orat. pro Archia Poeta, 
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* If so mueh profit be not reaped in the study of 
letters, and if pleasure only be found ; yet« in my 
opinion, this relaxation of the mind should be esteem- 
ed roost humane and ingenuous. Othor things are 
not for all ages, places, and seasons. These studies 
iorm youth, ddight old age, adorn prosperity, and 
soften, and even remove adversity; entertain at 
home, are no hindrance abroad ; do not leave us at 
night, and keep us company on the road, and in the 
counfry.' 

lam. 
Your humble servant, 
stbbfhon/ 

The following epistle seems to want the quickest 
dispatch, because a lady is every moment offended 
until it is answered ; which is best done by letting 
the offender see in her own letter how tender she is or 
calling him so. 



' SIR, 

' This comes from a relation of yours, though un- 
known to you, who, besides the tie of consanguinity, 
has some value for yon on the account of your lucu- 
brations, those being designed to refine our conversa- 
tion, as well as cultivate our minds. I humbly beg 
the favour of you, in one of your Tatlen, after what 
manner you please, to correct a particular friend of 
mine, for an indecorum he is guilty of in discourse, 
of calling his acquaintance, when he speaks of them. 
Madam: as for example, my cousin Jenny Distaff, 
Madam Distaff: which, I am sure you are sensible, 
is very unpolite, and it is what makes me often uneasy 
for him, though I cannot tell him of it myself, which 
makes me guilty of this presumption, that I depend 
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Upon ydur goodness to excuse ; and I do assure you, 
the gentleman will mind your reprehension, for he is, 
as ' I am, sir, 

' Your most humble servant and cousin, 

* DOROTHT DKUMSTICK.' 

* I write this in a thin under-petticoat % and never 
did or will wear a fardingal/ 

I had no sooner read the just complaint of Mrs. 
Drumstick, but I received an urgent one from ano* 
ther of the fair sex, upon &ults of more pernicious 
consequence. 

^ MR. BICKERSTAFT, 

' Observing that you are entered into a correspon- 
dence with Pasquin, who is, I suppose, a Roman ca- 
tholic, I beg of you to forbear giving him any ac- 
count of our religion or manners, until you have root- 
ed out certain misdemeanours even in our churches. 
Among others, that of bowing, saluting, taking snufiT, 
and odker gestures. lAdj Autumn made me a very 
low courtesy the other day from the next pew, and, 
with the most courtiy »r imagmable, called herself 
*' miserable sinner.'' Her niece, soon afler, saying, 
'^ Forgive us our trespasses,** courtesied with a glout- 
ing look at my brother. He returned it, opening his 
snuff-box, and repeating yet a more solemn expres- 
sion. I beg of you, good Mr. Censor, not to tell 
Pasquin any thing of this kind, and to believe this 
does not come fi^m one of a morose temper, mean 
birth, rigid education, narrow fortune, or bigotry in 

♦ See N* 136. 
VOL.. III. K 
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opinion, or from one in whom time has worn out all 
taste of pleasure. I assure you» it is far otherwise, 
for I am possessed of all the contrary advantages ; 
and, I hope, wealth, good hui]ioar, and good breed- 
ing, may be best employed in the service of religion 
and virtue ; and desire you would, as soon as possi- 
ble, remark upon the above-mentioned indecorums, 
that we may not long transgress against the latter, to 
preserve our reputation in the former, 

' Your humble servant, 

* LYDIA.* 

The lait letter I shall insert is what follows. This 
is written by a very inquisitive lady ; and, I think, 
such interrogative gentlewomen are to be answered 
no other way than by interrogation. Her billet 19 
this: 

' DBAB MR. mCKERSTAFF, 

*■ Are you quite as good as you seem to be } 

* chloe/ 

To which I can osAj answer : 

* dsab chu>e, 
' Are you quite as ignorant as you seem to be ? 

STEELE. 
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N* 141. SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1709-10. 



Sheer Lane, March 3. 

AVhilb the attention of the town is drawn aside ' 
fitom reading us writers of news, we all save ourselves 
against it is at more leisure. As for my own party I 
shall let the labouring oar be managed by my corre- 
spondentSy and fill my paper with their sentiments, ra- 
ther than my own, until I find n^y readers noore dis- 
engaged than they are at present. When I came 
home this evening, I found several letters and peti- 
tionsy which I shall insert with no other order than as 
I accidentally opened them« as follows; 

' SIR, Maroh 1, 1709-10. 

' Haying a daughter about nine years of age, I would 
endeavour she might have education : I mean such 
as may be useful, as working well, and a good de- 
portment. In order to it, I am persuaded to place 
her at some boarding-school, situated in a good air. 
My wife opposes it, and gives for her g^rcatest rea- 
son, that she is too much a woman, and understands 
the formalities of visiting and a tea-table so very 
nicely, that none, though much older, can exceed 
her; and, with all these perfections, the girl can 
scarce thread a needle : but, however, after several 
arguments, we have agreed to be decided by your 
judgment ; and, knowing your abilities, shall manage 
our daughter exactly as you shall please to direct. I 

* By the subject of SachevereU's trial. 
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am serious in my request^ and hope you will be so in 
your ans,wer9 which will lay a deep obligation upon, 

* Your humble servant, 
'T.T/ 

' Sir, pray answer it in your Tatler, that it may be 
serviceable to the public '•* 

I am as serious on this object as any correspon* 
dent can be ; and am of opinion, that the great hap-^ 
piness or misfortune of mankind depends upon the 
manner of educating and treating that sex. I have 
lately said, I design to turn my thoughts more parti- 
cularly to them, and their service : 1 beg therefore a 
little time to give my opinion on so important a sub* 
ject, and desire the young lady may fill out tea one 
week longer, until I have considered whether she shall 
be removed or not. 

Chancery-lane, Feb. 27, 1709. 
' Mt. BICKEB8TAFF, 

' Your notice in the advertisement in your Tatler of 
Saturday last about Whetters ^ in and about the Royal 
Exchange, is mightily taken notice of by gentlemen 
who use the coffee-houses near the Chancery-office in 
Chancery-lane. And there being a particular certain 
set of both young and old gentlemen that belong to 
and near adjoining to the Chancery-office, both in 
Chancery-lane and Bell-yard, that are not only Whet- 
ters all the rooming long, but very musically given 
about twelve at night the same days, and mightily 
taken with the union of the dulcimer, violin, and 
song; at which recreation they rejoice together with 

» S€e N« 145. 3 See N« 138. 
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perfect harmony, however their clientis disagree: 
You are humbly desired by several gentlemen to 
give some regulation concerning them; in which you 
will contribute to the repose of us, who are your very 
humble servants, 

'L.T. N.F. T.W/ 

These Whetters are a people I have considered 
with much pains; and find them to differ from a sect 
I have hitherto spdcen of, called snuff-takers, only in 
the expedition they take in destroying their brains : 
the AV better is obliged to refresh himself every mo- 
ment with a liquor, as the snuff-taker with a powden 
As for their harmony in the evening, I have nothing 
to object; provided they remove to Wapping^or 
the Bridge-foot, where it is not to be supposed that 
their vociferations will annoy the studious, the busy, 
or the contemplative. I once had lodgings in Gray's- 
inn, where we had two hard students, who learned to 
play upon the hautboy ; and I had a couple of cham« 
ber-feliows over my head not less diligent in the 
practice of backsword and single rapier. I remem- 
ber these gentlemen were assigned by the benchers 
the two houses at the end of the terras-walk, as the 
only place fit for their meditations. Such students 
as will let none improve but themselves, ought indeed 
to keep their proper distances from societies. 

The gentlemen of loud mirth above mentioned I 
take to be, in the quality of their crime, the same as 
e^ves-droppers ; for they who will be in your com- 
pany whether you will or no, are to as great a degree 
offenders, as they who hearken to what passes with- 
out being of your company at all. The ancient pu-. 
nishraent for the latter, when I first came to this town^ 

4 See N«» 105. 
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wds the blanket, which, I humbly conceive, may be 
as justly applied to him that bawls, as to him that 
listens. It is therefore provided for the future, that, 
except in the long vacation, no retainers to the law, 
with dulcimer, violin, or any other instrument, in any 
tavern » within a furlong of an inn of court, shall sing 
any tune, or pretended tune whatsoever, upon pain 
of the blanket, to be adnoinistered according to the 
discretion of all such peaceable people as shall be 
within the annoyance. And it is fiirther directed^ 
that all clerks, who shall oifend in this kind, shall for- 
feit their indentures, and be turned over as assistants 
to the clerks of the parishes within the bills of mor<^ 
tality, who are hereby empowered to demand them 
accordingly. 

I am not to omit the receipt of the following letter^ 
with a night-cap from my Valentine ; which nights 
cap, 1 find, was finished in the year 1588, and is too 
finely wrought to be of any modem stitching. Its 
antiquity will better appear by my Valentiil^s owii 
words; 

'sm, 
< Since you are pleased to accept of so mean a pre* 
sent as a night-cap from your Valentine, I have sent 
you one, which I do assure you has been very much 
esteemed of in our family ; for my great grandmo^ 
ther's daughter, who worked it, was maid of honour 
to queen Elizabeth, and had the misfortune to lose her 
life by pricking her finger in the making of it, of 
which she bled to death, as her tomb now at West- 
minster * will shew. For which reason, neither mj-^ 
self nor any of the family, have loved work ever 

4 An idle story, still repeated by the mm who diews the 
tomb^ at the abbey. 
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since; otherwise you should have one as you desired, 
made by the hands of, 

'SIB, 

' Your affectionate 

'VALENTINE*/ 

' To the right worthipfid haac Bkkenttff, etgtUre, Ceii" 
sor of Great Britain, andgavemor of the hoqntal 
erected, or to be erected, in Moorfields, 

* The petition of the inhabitants of the parish of Go- 
tham^ in the county of Middlesex^ 

' HUMBLY SHEWETH^ 

' That whereas it is the undoubted right of your 
said petitioners to repair on every Lord's day to a 
chapel of ease in the said parish, thereto be instruct- 
ed in their duties in the known or vulgar tongue ; 
yet so it is, may it please your worship, that the 
preacher of the said chapel has of late given himself 
wholly up to matters of controversy, in no wise tend- 
ing to the edification of your said petitioners ; and in 
handling, as he calls it, the same, hasusied divers hard 
and Clubbed words; such as, among many others, 
" orthodox** and ** heterodox,** which are in no sort 
understood by your said petitioners; and it is with 
grief of heart that your petitioners beg leave to repre- 
sent to you, that mentioning the aforesaid words or 
names (the latter of which, as we have reason to be- 
lieve, is his deadly enemy), he will fall into ravings 
and foamings, ill becoming the meekness of his office, 
and tending to give offence and scandal to all good 
people. 

* Your petitioners further say, that they are ready 
to prove the aforesaid allegations; and therefore 

' See NO 138. 
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humbly bo|>e that^ horn a trae sense of their condi-? 
tion, you will plea^ to receive the said preacher intQ 
the hospital, until he shall recover a right use of his 
senses. 

< And your petitioners, &c,' 

STEELE. 
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Sheer Lane, March 6. 

All persons who employ themselves in public, are 
still interrupted in the coiu'seof their affairs: and 
it seems, the admired cavalier Nicolini himself is 
commanded by. the ladies, who at present employ 
their time with great assiduity in the care of the na- 
tion ', to put off his day until he shall receive th^ir 
commands, and notice that they are at leisure for di- 
versions, In the mean time it is ^ot to be expressed, 
how many cold chickens the fair-ones have eaten 
since this day sevennight for the good of their coun- 
try. This great occasion has given birth to many 
discoveries of high moment for the conduct of life. 
There is a toast of my adquaintance who told me, she 
had now found out, that it was day before nine in the 
morning; and I am very confident, if the affair hold 
many days longer, the ancient hours of eating will 
be revived among us, many having by it been made 
acquainted with the luxury of hunger and thirst. 

There appears, methinks, something very venerable 
in all assemblies : and I must confess, I envied all who 
had youth and health enough to make their appear- 
ance there, that they had the happiness of being a 

> Sacheverell^ tEial. 
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ixrhole day in the best company in the world. During 
the adjournments of that awful courts a neighbour of 
mine was telling me, that it gave him a notion of the 
ancient grandeur of the English hospitality, to see 
Westminster-hall a dining-room. There is a cheer* 
fulness in such repasts, which is very delightful to 
tempers which are so happy as to be clear of spleen 
and vapour ; for, to the jovial, to see others pleased is 
the greatest of all pleasures. 

But since age and infirmities forbid my appearance 
at such public places, the next happiness is to make 
the best use of privacy, and acquit myself of the de* 
mands of my correspondents. The following letter 
is what has given me no small inquietude, it being an 
accusation of partiality, and disregard to merit in the 
person of a virtuoso ; who is the most eloquent of all 
men upon small occasions, and is the more to be ad- 
mired for his prodigious fertility of invention, which 
never appears but upon subjects which others would 
have thought barren. But, in consideration of his 
uncommon talents, I am contented to let him be the 
hero of my next two days, by inserting his friend's 
recommendation of him at large. 

' DEAR COUSIN, Nando's, Feb. 28, 1709. 

' I AM just come out of the country, and upon perus- 
ing your late Lucubrations, I find Charles Liliie to be 
the darling of your affections ; that you have given 
him a place, and taken no small pains to esta? 
blish him in the world ; and at the same time have 
passed by his name-sake at this end of the town, as if 
he was a citizen defunct, and one of no use in a com- 
monwealth. I must own, his circumstances are so 
good, and so well known, that he does not stand in 
need of having his fame published to the world ; but« 
bping of an ambitious spirit and an aspiring soulji he 
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would be rather proud of the honour, than desirous of 
the profit, vhich might result ftom your recommen* 
dation. He is a person of a particular genius, the 
first that brought toys in fashion and bawbies to per* 
Jection. He is admirably well versed in screws, 
springs, and hinges, and deeply read in knives, corabs^ 
sdssars, buttons, or buckles. He is a perfect master 
of words, which, uttered with a smooth voluble 
tongue, flow into a most persuasive eloquence ; inso* 
much, that I have known a gentleman of distinction 
find several ingenious faults with a toy of his, and 
shew his utmost dislike to it, as being either useless or 
ill-contrived ; but when the orator behind the counter 
bad harangued upon it for an hour and a half, dis* 
played its hidden beauties, and revealed its secret 
perfections, he has wondered how he had been able 
to spend so great a part of his life without so impor- 
tant an utensil. I wiU not pretend to furnish out an 
inventory of all the valuable commodities that are to 
be found at his shop. 

* I shall content myself with giving an account of 
what I think most curious. Imprimis, his pocket* 
books are very neat, and well contrived, not for keep* 
ing bank bills or goldsmiths notes, I confess ; but they 
are admirable for registering the lodgings of madonas, 
and for preserving letters from ladies of qualityt 
His whips and'spurs are so nice, that they will make 
one that buys them ride a fox-hunting» though before 
he hated noise and early rising, and was afraid of 
breaking his neck. His seals are curiously fancied 
and exquisitely well cut, and of great use to encou^^ 
rage young gentlemen to write a good hand. Ned 
Puzzlerpost has been ill used by his writing-master, 
and writ a sort of a Chinese or downright ScrawUan : 
however, upon his buying a seal of my friend, he is so 
jmuch improved by amtinual writing, that it is be« 
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lieved in a short time one may be able to read Iiis let* 
ters, and find out his meaning, without guessing. His 
pistols and fusees are so very good^ that they are iit 
to be laid up among the finest china. Then his twee- 
«er-cases are incomparable : you shall have one not 
much bigger than your finger, with seventeen several 
instruments in it, all necessary every hour of the day, 
during the whole bourse of a man's life. But if this 
virtuoso excels in one thing more than another, it is 
in canes. He has spent his most select hours in the 
knowledge of them ; and is arrived at that perfection, 
that he is able to hold forth upon canes longer than 
upon any one subject in the world. Indeed, his canes 
are so finely clouded, and so well made up, either with 
gold or amber heads, that I am of the opinion it is 
impossible for a gentleman to walk, talk, sit, or stand, 
as he should do, without one of them. He knows the 
value of a cane, by knowing the value of the buyer's 
estate. Sir Timothy Shallow has two thousand pounds 
per annum, and Tom Empty one. They both at se* 
veral times bought a cane of Charles : Sir Timothy's 
cost ten guineas, and Tom Empty's five. Upon com-* 
paring them, they were perfectly alike. Sir Timothy, 
surprised there should be no difference in the canes 
and so much in the price, comes to Charles : " Damn 
it, Charles," says he, "you have sold me a cane here 
for ten pieces, and the very same to Tom Empty for 
live."—" Lord ! Sir Timothy," says Charles, " I am 
concerned that you, whom 1 took to understand canes 
better than any baronet in town, should be so over^ 
seen ! Why, Sir Timothy, your's is a true jambeej, 
and esquire Empty's only a plain dragon," 

' This virtuoso has a parcel of jambees now grow- 
ing in the East Indies, where he keeps a man on pur- 
pose to took after them, which will be th^ finest that 
ever landed in Great Britain, and will be fit to cut 
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about two yean hence. Any gentleman may sub* 
scribe for as many as he pleases. Subscriptions will 
be taken in at his shop at ten guineas each joint* 
They that subscribe for six shall have a dragon gratis. 
This is all I have to say at present concerning Charles's 
curiosities ; and hope it may be sufficient to prevail 
with you to take him into your consideration, which^ 
tf you comply with> you will oblige 

* Your humble servant.' 

' N. B. Whereas there came out, last term, several 
gold snuff-boxes, and others : this is to give notice, 
that Charles ' will put out a new edition on Saturday 
next, which will be the only one in fashion until after 
£aster. The gentleman that gave fifty pounds for 
the box set with diamonds, may shew it until Sunday 
night, provided he goes to church ; but not after that 
time, there being one to be published on Monday, 
which will cost fourscore guineas/ 

STEELE, 
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Sheer Lane, March 8. 

I WAS this afternoon surprised with a visit fh>m my 
sister Jenny, after an absence of some time. She had, 
methought, in her manner and air, something that 
was a little below that of women of the first breeding 
and quality, but at the same time above the simplicity 

« Charies Mather, a toyman, in Fleet^treet, sometimes 
called Charles Babbleboy. See N^ 113, and notes. 
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and familiarity of her usual deportment. As soon as 
she was seated, she began to talk to me of the odd 
place I lived in, and begged of me to remove out of 
the lane where I have been so long acquainted; 'for/ 
said she, ' it does so spoiJ one's horses^ that I must 
beg your pardon if you see me much seldomer, when 
I am to make so great a journey with a single pair^ 
and make visits^ and get home the same night«' I 
understood her pretty well, but would not ; therefore 
desired her to pay off her coach, for I had a great 
deal to talk to her. She very pertly told me, she came 
in her own chariot. ' Why,' said I, ' is your husband 
in town ? and has he set up an equipage ?' — * No,' an- 
swered she, 'but I have received five hundred pounds 
by his order ; and his letters, which came at the same 
time, bade me want for nothing that was necessary/ 

I was heartily concerned at her folly, whose affairs 
render her but just able to bear such an expence. 
However I considered, that, according to the British 
custom of treating women, there is no other method 
to be used, in removing any of their faults and errors, 
but conducting their minds from one humour to ano- 
ther, with as much ceremony as we lead their persons 
from one place to another. I thmfore dissembled 
my concern ; and, in compliance with lier, as a lady 
that was to use her feet no more, I begged of her, 
after a short visit, < to let me persuade her not to stay 
out until it was late, for fear of catching cold as she 
went into her coach in the dampness of the evening.' 
The malapert knew well enough I laughed at her ; 
but was not ill pleased with the certainty of her power 
over her husband, who, she knew, would support her 
in any humour he was able, rather than pass through 
the torment of an expostulation to gain-say any thing 
she had a mind to. 
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As soon a$ my fine lady was gone, I writ the fol* 
lowing letter to my brother : 

' HEAB BBOTHER, 

' I AM at present under very much concern, at the 
splendid appearance I saw my sister make in an equi* 
page, which she has set up in your absence. I beg 
of you not to indulge her in this vanity ; and desire 
you to consider, thp world is so whimsical, that though 
it will value you for being happy, it will hate you for 
appearing so. The possession of wisdom and virtue, 
the only solid distinctions of life, is allowed much 
more easily than that of wealth and quality. Be^ 
sides which, I must intreat you to weigh with youf« 
self, what it is that people aim at in setting themselves 
out to show in gay equipages and moderate fortunes. 
You are not by this means a better man than your 
neighbour is ; but your horses are better than his are. 
And will you suffer care and. Inquietude, to have it 
said, as you pass by, '' Those are very pretty punch 
nags i" Nay, when you have arrived at this, there aK 
a hundred worthless fellows who are still four horses 
happier than you are. Remember, dear brother, there 
is a certain modesty in the enjoyment of moderate 
wealth, which to transgress exposes men to the ut« 
most derision ; and a» there is nothing but meanness 
of spirit can move a man to value himself upon what 
can be purchased with money, so he that shews am- 
bition that way and cannot arrive at it, is more em* 
phatically guilty of that meanness. I give you only 
my first thoughts on this occasion ; but shall, as I am 
a Censor, entertain you in my next with my senti- 
ments in general upon the subject of equipage ; and 
shew, that though there are no sumptuary laws 
amongst us, reason and good sense are equally bind** 
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ing, and will ever prevail ia appointing approbation 
or dislike in all matters of an indifferent nature, when 
they are pursued with earnestness. 

* I am, SIR, &c.* 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 

*' 3b all gentlemen, ladies, and otker$, that delight in 
soft Unes. 

* Thecb are to give notice, that the proper time of 
the year for writing pastorals now drawing near, there 
is a stage-coach settled from the One Bell in the 
Strand, to Dorchester, which sets out twice a week, 
and passes through Basmgstdce, Sutton, Stockbridge, 
Salisbury, Blandford, and so to Dorchester, over tl)e 
finest downs in England. At all which places, there 
are accommodations of spreading beeches, beds of 
flowen, turf seats, and purling streams, for happy 
fwains ; and thunderstruck oaks, and left-handed ra- 
vens, to foretel misfortunes to those that please to 
be wretched, with all other necessaries for pensive 
passion. 

* ^And, for the conveniency of such whose affairs 
will not permit them to leave this town, at the same 
place they may be furnished, during the season, with 
opening buds, flowering thyme, warbling birds, sport- 
ing lambkins, and fountain-water, right and good, 
and bottled on the spot by cme sent down on pur- 
pose. 

* N. B. The nymphs and swuns are farther given 
to understand, that in those happy climes they are 
so far from being troubled with wolves, that, for want 
of even foxes, a considerable pack of hounds havi^ 
been lately forced to eat sheep. 
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* Whereas, on the sixth instant at midnight, se*' 
Yerai persons of light honour and loose mirth, hav-^ 
ing taken upon them, in the shape of men,.but with 
the voice of the players belonging to Mr. Powell's 
company, to call up surgeons at midnight, and send 
physicians to persons in sound sleep, and perfect 
health : This is to certify, that Mi*. Powell had lock- 
ed up the legs of his company for fear of mischief 
that night ; and that Mr. Powell will not pay for any 
damages done by the said persons. It is also further 
advised, that there were no midwives wanted when 
those persons called them up in the several parts of 
Westminster ; but that those gentlewomen who were 
ID the company of the said impostors, may take care 
to call such useful persons on the Gth of December 
next. 

' The Censor having observed, that there are fine 
wrought ladies shoes and slippers put out to view at 
a great shoemaker^s shop towards Saint James's end 
of Pall-Mall, which create irregular thoughts and 
desires in the youth of this nation ; the said shop* 
keeper is required to take in those eye-sores, or shew 
cause the next court-day why he continues toexpose 
the same ; and he is required to be prepared parti- 
cularly to answer to the slippers with green lace, and 
blue heels.' 

It is impossible for me to return the obliging things 
Mr. Joshua Barnes ^ has said to me, upon the account 
of our mutual friend Homer. He and I have read 
him now forty years with some understanding, and 
great admiration. A work to be produced by one 

3 Tn N^ 133, in the original folio edition of the Tatler, 
were the following Note and Advertisement : The learned 
aod ingenious Mr, Joshua Barnes has lately writ an ealo« 
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who has enjoyed so great an intimacy ^vith an au- 
thor, is certainly to be valued more than any com- 
ment made by persons of yesterday. Therefore, ac- 
cording to my friend Joshua's request, I recommend 
his work; and, having used a little magic in the 
case, I give this recommendation by way of * amulet 
or charm against the malignity of envious back- 
biters, who speak evil of performances whereof them- 
selves were never capable.' If I itiay use my friend 
Joshua's own words, I shall at present say no more, 
but that we. Homer's oldest acquaintance now liv- 
ing, know best his ways ; and can inform the world, 
that they are often mistaken when tkey think he is 

gium [after the manner of learned men to each other] 
iq>on me ; and after haying made me his compliments in 
the behalf of his beloved Homer, and thanked me for the . 
justice I have done him, in ' The Table of Fame,' has de- 
sired me to recommend the following advertisement : 

*4t* Whereas Mr. Joshua Barnes, B. D. her majesty's 
Greek professor in the university of Cambridge, hath some 
time since published proposals for printing a new and accu- 
rate edition of all Homer's ' Works,' enlarged, corrected, 
and amended, by the help of ancient MSS. the best edi- 
tions, scholiographers, &c. These are to certify, that the 
Iliad and Odyssey are now both actually printed off, only a 
small part of the hymns, other poems, and fragments re^ 
maining, with the indexes, life of Homer, and Prolego- 
mena, which are carried on with all possible expedition. 
AH gentlemen therefore, scholars and masters of great 
schools, that are willing to reap the benefit of subscription, 
being ten shillings down, and on the delivery of the two vo- 
lumes in sheets twenty shillings more, are desired to make 
their first payment to the said Mr. Barnes, now lodging at 
the printing-house at Cambridge, before the end of March; 
after which time no more single subscriptions to be ad- 
mitted. 

VOL. III. L 
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in lethargic fits, which we know he was never subject 
to ; and shall make appear to be rank scandal and 
envy, that of the Latin poet, 

-"■^^AliquoHdo bonus dormitat Homerus. 

HOR.AiiPoet.ver.359. 

—Good old Homer sometimes nods. 

STEELE, 
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Sheer Lane, March 10. 

Ik a nation of liberty, there is hardly a person in the 
whole mass of the people more absolutely necessary 
than a censor. It is allowed, that I have no autho- 
rity for assuming this important appellation, and that 
I am censor of these nations just as one is chosen 
king at the game of Questions and Commands : but 
if, in the execution of this fantastical dignity, I ob- 
serve upon things which do not fall within the cog* 
nizance of real authority,^ I hope it will be granted, 
that an idle man could not be more usefully em- 
ployed. Among all the irregularities of which I 
have taken notice, I know none so proper to be pre- 
sented to the world by a censor, as that of the ge- 
neral expence and affectation in equipage '. I have 
^tely hinted, that this extravagance must necessarily 
get footing where we have no sumptuary laws, and 
where every man may be dressed, attended, and car- 
ried, in what manner he pleases. But my tenderness to 

« See «<> 66 and 143. Spect. N<» 15, 144, and 428. 
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my fellow-subjects will not permit me to let this enor* 
xnity go unobserved. 

' As the matter now stands, every man takes it in 
his head, that hehas a liberty to spend his money as 
he pleases. Thus, in spite of all order, justice, and 
decorum, we> the greater number of the queen's 
loyal subjects, for no reason in the world but because 
we want money, do not share alike in the division of 
her majesty's high road. The horses and slaves of 
the rich take up the whole street ; while we peri- 
patedcs are very glad to watch an opportunity to 
whisk across a passage, very thankful that we are not 
run over for interrupting the machine, that carries in 
it a person neither more handsome, wise, or valiant, 
than the meanest of us. For this reason, were I to 
propose a tax, it should certainly be upon coaches 
and chairs : for no man living can assign a reason, 
why one man should have half a street to carry him 
at his ease, and perhaps only in pursuit of pleasures, 
when as good a man as himself wants room for his 
own person to pass upon the most necessary and ur- 
gent occasion. Until such an acknowledgment is 
made to the public, I shall take upon me to vest cer- 
tain rights in the scavengers of London and West- 
minster, to take the horses and servants of all such 
as do not become or deserve such distinctions, into 
their peculiar custody. The offenders themselves I 
shall allow safe conduct to their places of abode in 
the carts of the said scavengers, but their horses shall 
be mounted by their footmen, and sent into the ser- 
vice abroad : and I take this opportunity, in the first 
place, to recruit the regiment of my good old friend 
the brave and honest Sylvius % that they may be as 

* Probably Cornelius Wood, a gentleman of excellent 
character, and veiy distinguished military talents. 
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well taught as they aie fed. It is to me most mira* 
culous, 80 unreasonable an usurpation, as this I am 
speaking of, should so long have been tolerated. We 
hang a poor fellow for taking any trifle, ftom us on 
the road, and bear with the rich for robbing us of 
the road itself. Such a tax as this would be of great 
satisfaction to us who walk on foot ; and, since the 
distinction of riding in a coach is not to be appointed 
according to a roan's merit or service to his country, 
nor that liberty given as a reward for some eminent 
virtue, we should be highly contented to see them^ 
pay something for the insult they do us, in the 
state they take upon them while they are drawn 
by us.. 

Until they have made us some reparation of this 
kind, we the peripatetics of Great Britain cannot 
think ourselves well treated, while every one that is 
able, is allowed to set up an equipage. 

As for my part, I cannot but admire how persons, 
conscious to themselves of no manner of superiority 
above others, can, out of mere pride or laziness, ex- 
pose themselves at this rate to public view, and put 
us all upon pronouncing those three terrible sylla* 
bles, ' Who is thatP When it comes to that ques* 
tion, our method is, to consider the mien and air of 
the passenger, and comfort ourselves for being dirty 
to the ancles, by laughing at his figure and ap« 
pearance who overlooks us. I nnist confess, were it 
not for the solid injustice of the thing, there is no* 
thing could aiibrd a discerning eye greater occasion 
for mirth, than this licentious huddle of qualities and 
characters in the equipages about this town. Tht 
overseers of the highways and constables have so 
little skill or power to rectify this matter, that yoit 
may often see the equipage of a felfow, whom all the 
town know to deserve hanging, make a stop that 
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shall intemipt the lord high chancellor and all the 
judges in their way to Westminster. 

For the better anderstanding of things and per* 
sons in this geneial confilsion^ I have given direct 
tlons to all the coach-makers and coacJhpunters in 
town, to bring me in lists of dieir several customers; 
and doubt not, but with comparing the orders of 
each man, in his placing his arms on the door of his 
chariot, as well as the words, devices, &nd cyphers, 
to be fixed upon them, to make a oollectioci which 
shall let us into the nature, if not the history, of 
mankind,. more usefully than the curiosities of any 
medallist in Europe. 

But this evil of vanity in our figure, with many 
others, proceeds firom a certain gaiety of heart, 
which has crept into men's very thoughts and com* 
plexions. The passions and adventures of heroes, 
when they enter the lists for the tournament in ro- 
mances, are not more easily distinguishable by their 
palfreys and their annour, than the secret springs 
and affections of the several pretenders to show 
anKmgst us are known by their equipages in <urdinary 
Ufe. The young bridegroom with his gilded cupids 
and winged ai^^els, has some excuse in the joy of his 
heart to launch out into something that may be sig- 
nificant of his present happiness. But to see men, 
for no reason upoii earth but that they are rich, 
ascend triumphant chariots, and ride through the 
people, has at the bottom nothing else in it but an 
insolent transport, arising only from the distinction 
of fortune. 

It is therefore high time that I call in such coaches . 
as are in their embellishments improper fisr the cha- 
racter of their owners. But if I find I arii not obey- 
ed herein, and that I cannot pull down those equi- 
pages already erected, I shall take upon ine to pre^ 
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vent the groiMth of this evil for the future, by inquiiv 
ing into the pretensions of the persons who shall 
hereafter attempt to make public entries with orna- 
ments and decorations of their own appointment. If 
a man, who beUeved he had the handsomest leg in 
tliis kingdom, should take a fancy to adorn so de- 
serving a limb with a blue garter, he would justly be 
punished for offending against the most noble order : 
and I think, the general prostitution of equipage and 
retinue is as destru^ve to all distinction, as the im-r 
pertinence of one man, if permitted, would certainly 
be to ihat illustrious fraternity, 

ADVERTtSEMBNT. . - 

- * The Censor having lately received intelligence,' 
that the ancient simplicity in the dress and manners 
of that part of this island, called Scotland, begins to 
decay ; and that there are at this time, in the good 
town of Edinburgh, beaux, fops, and coxcombs : his 
late correspondent from that place is desired to send 
up their names and characters with all expedition, 
that they may be proceeded against accordingly, 
and proper officers named to ts^e in their canes, 
snuff-boxes, and all other useless necessaries coro- 

' monly worn b^ such offenders,' 

STEELE, 
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NM45. TUESDAY,MARCH 14, 1709.10. 

Neicio quis tentros oculia miMfascmat agnos, 

VIR6. EcL Hi. 103. 

Ah! what ill eyes bewitch my tender lambs ?' 

Whites C/uKolate-house, March 13. 

This evening was allotted for taking into considera- 
tion a late request of two indulgent parents, touching 
the care of a young daughter, whom they design to 
send to a boarding-school, or keep at home, accord- 
ing to my determination' ; but I am diverted from 
that subject by letters which I have received from 
several ladies complaining of a certain sect of pro- 
fessed enemies to the repose of the fair sex, called 
* Oglers.' These are, it seems, gentlemen who look 
with deep attention on one object at the playhouses, 
and are ever staring all round them in churches, it 
is urged by my correspondents, that they do all that 
is possible to keep their eyes off these insnarers ; but 
that, by what power they know not, both in their 
diversions and devotions are interrupted by them in 
such a manner, as that they cannot attend to either, 
without stealing looks at the persons whose eyes are 
fixed upon them. By this means, my petitioners say, 
they find themselves grow insensibly less offended, 
and in time enamoured of these their enemies. What^ 
is required of me on this occasion is, that as I love 
and study to preserve the better part of mankind, 
the females, I would give them some account of this 
dangerous way of assault; against which there is so 

» Se^ N« 141, 
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little defence, that it lays ambash for the $ight it- 
self, and makes them seeingly, knowingly, willingly, 
and forcibly, go on to their own captivity. 

Th*'« representation of the present state of affain 
between the two sexes gave' me yery much alarm ; 
and I had no more to do, but to recollect what I had 
seen at any one assembly for some years last past, to 
be convinced of the truth and justice of this remon- 
strance. If there be not a stop put to this evil art, 
all the modes of address, and the elegant embellish- 
ments of lifoi which arise out of the noble passion of 
lore, will of necessity decay. Who would be at the 
trouble of rhetoric, or study the hon nuen, when his 
introduction is so much easier obtained by a sudden 
reverence in a down-cast lode at the meeting the eye 
ci a fair lady, and beginning again to ogle her as 
soon as she giwces another way } I remember very 
well, when I was last at an opera, I could perceive 
the eyes of the whole audience cast into particular 
cross angles one upon another, without any manner 
of regard to the stage, though king Latinus * was 
himself present when I made that observation. It 
was then very {feasant to lode into the hearts of the 
whole company ; for the balls of sight are so formed, 
that one man's eyes are spectacles to another to read 
his heart with. The most ordinary beholder can 
take notice of any violent agitation in the mind, any 
pleasing transport, or any inward grief, in the per- 
son he looks at ; but one of these oglers can see a 
studied indifference, a concealed love, or a smothei^ 
ed resentment, in the very glances that are made to 
hide those dispositions of thought. The naturalist 
tells us, that the rattie-snake will fix himself under a 

* A character in the opera of Camilla. See Spect. 
NO 28 aiid 53. 
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tree idiere he sees a squirrel playing ; and, when he 
hat once got the exchange of a glance from the 
pretty wanton, will give it such a sudden stroke on 
its imagination, that though it may play from bough 
to bough, and striye to avert its eyes irom it for some 
time> yet it comes nearer and nearer by little inter- 
vals of loddng another way, until it drops into the 
Jaws of the animal, which it knew gazed at it for no 
other reason but to niin it. I did not believe this 
piece of philosophy until that night I was just now 
•peaking of; but I then saw the same thmg pass be- 
tween an ogler and a coquette. Mirtillo, the most 
learned of the former, had for some time disconti- 
nued to visit Flavia, no less eminent among the lat- 
ter. They industriously avoided all places where 
they might probably meet; but chance brought them 
together to the playhouse, and seated them in a di* 
rect line over-against each other, she in a front box, 
he in the [Ht next the stage. As soon as Flavia had 
received the looks of the whole crowd below her 
with that air of insensibility, which is necessary at the 
£rst entrance, she began to lopk round her, and saw 
the vagabond Mirtillo, who had so long absented 
himself from her circle ; and" when she first disco- 
vered him, she looked upon him with that glance, 
which in the language of oglers is called * the scorn- 
ful,' but immediately turned her observation another 
^way, and returned upon him with ' the indifferent.* 
This gave Mirtillo no small resentment ; but he used 
her accordingly. He took care to be ready for her 
next glance. She found his eyes full in ' the indo- 
lent,' with his lips crumpled up, in the posture of 
one whistling. Her anger at this usage immediately 
appeared in every muscle of her face ; and, after 
many emotions, which glistened in her eyes, she cast 
them round the whole house, and gave them soft- 
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nesses in the ^e of every man she had ever seen 
before. After she thought she had reduced all she 
saw to her obedience, the play began, and ended 
their dialogue. As soon as the first act was over,* she 
stood up with a visage full of dissembled alacrity and 
pleasure/ with which she over-looked the audience, 
and at last came to him ; he was then placed in a 
side-way, with his hat slouching over his eyes, and 
gazing at a wench in the side4x>x, as talking of that 
gipsy to the gentleman who sat by him. But, as 
she was fixed upon him, he turned suddenly with a 
full face upon her, and, with all the respect imagin- 
able, made her the most obsequious bow in the pre- 
sence of the whole theatre. Thb gave her a plea- 
sure not to be concealed ; and she made him the reco- 
vering or second courtesy, with a smile that spoke a 
perfect reconciliation. Between the ensuing acts, 
they talked to each other with gestures and glances 
so significant, that they ridiculed the whole house in. 
this silent speech, and made an appointment that 
Mirtillo should lead her to her coach. 

The peculiar language of one eye, as it differs 
from another, as much as the tone of one voice from 
another, and the fascination, or enchantment, which 
is lodged in the optic nerves of the persons con- 
cerned in these dialogues, is, I must confess, too nice 
a subject for one who is not an adept in these specu- 
lations ; but I shall, for the good and safety of the 
fair sex, call my learned friend Sir William Read to 
my assistance, and by the help of his observations on 
this organ ^, acquaint them when the eye is to be be- 
lieved, and when distrusted. On the contrary, I shall 
conceal the true meaning of the looks of ladies, and 
indulge in them all the art they can acquire in the 

3 See NO 9 and 55. 
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management of their glances: all which ii but too 
little against creatures who triumph in falsehood^ and 
begin to forswear with their eyes, when their tongues 
can be no longer believed. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

' A very clean well-behaved . young gentleman, 
who is in a very good way in Comhill, has writ to me 
the following lines; and seems, in some passages of 
his letter, which I omit, to lay it very much to heart, 
that I have not spoken of a supernatural beauty whom 
he sigHs for, and complains to in most elaborate Ian* 
guage. Alas ! what can a monitor do ? All mankind 
live in romance. 

* Royal Exchange, March 11. 
' MR. BICKERSTAFF, 

* Some time since, you were pleased to mention the. 
beauties in the New Exchange and Westminster-hall, 
stnd in my judgment were not very impartial ; for if 
you were pleased to allow there was one goddess in 
the New Exchange, and two shepherdesses in West- 
minster-hall ^ you very weU might say, there was and 
is at present one angel in the Royal Exchange : and 
I humbly beg the favour of you to let justice be done 
her, by inserting this in your next Tatler; which will 
make her my good angel, and me your most humble 
servant, 

' A. B.* 

STEELE. 

4 See the conclasion of N^ 139. 
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N^ 146, THURSDAY, MARCH 16, 1709-10. 



Permittes iptis expendere jaoninibttt, qttid 
Omoenka mbit, rehmqw sii uiik nottm, 
NamproJutunduapiUdma qiueque dahmi tUi* 
Conor ett iliu homo, ^uam M, Nos animonim 
JmpuUuf SC caxA moffi&que cupidine ducii, 
CorgugiuM petimus, partumque tixoris\ at iUis 
Notum, qui pueri, quaHsquefuhtra sit uxor* 

JUV. Sat. X. 347, a seqq, 

Intnist thy fbitime to the powers abofe ; 
X^ave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their mierring wisdom sees thee want : 
In goodness as in greatness they excel : 
Ah ! that we lov'd ourselves but half so well ! 
We, blindly by our headstrong passions led. 
Are hot for action, and desire to wed ; 
Then wish for heirs, but to the gods alone 
Our foture of&pring and our wives are known. 

DRYDEN. 



From my cmn Apartment ^ March 15. 

Among the various sets of correspondents who apply 
to me for advice, and ^nd up their cases from all 
parts of Great Britain, there are none who are more 
importunate with me, and whom I am more inclined 
to answer, than the Complainers. One of them dates 
his letter to me from the banks of a purling stream, 
ivhere he used to rumbate in solitude upon the divine 
Clarissa, and where he is now looking about for a con- 
venient leap, which he tells me he is resolved to take, 
unless I support him under the loss of that charming 
perjured woman. Poor Lavinia presses as much for 
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consolation on the other side^ and is reduced to guch 
an extremity of despair by the inconstancy of Phi- 
, lander, that she tells mesh^ writes her letter with her 
pen in one hand, and her garter in the other. A 
gentleman of an ancient family in Norfolk is almost 
out of his wits upon the account of a greyhound, 
that, after having been his inseparable companion for 
ten years, is at last run mad. Another, who I believe 
is serious, complains to me, in a very moving man« 
ner, of the loss of a wife; and another in terms still 
more moving, of a purse of money that was taken 
from him on Bagshot-heath, and which, he tells me, 
would not have troubled him, if he had given it to 
the poor. In short, there is scarce a calamity in hu** 
man life that has not produced me a letter. 

It is indeed wonderful to consider, how men are 
able tp raise afBiction to themselves out of every 
thing. Lands and houses, sheep and oxen, can con* 
vey happiness and misery into the hearts of reason* 
able creatures. Nay, I have known a muif, a scarf, 
or a tippet, become a solid blessing or misfortune. A 
lap-dog has broke the hearts of thousands. Flavia, 
who had buried five children and two husbands, was 
never able to get over the loss of her parrot. How 
often has a divine creature been thrown into a fit by 
a neglect at a ball or an assembly ; Mopsa has kept 
her chamber ever since the last masquerade, and is in 
greater danger of her life upon being left out of it, 
than Clarinda torn the vk>lent cold which she caught 
at it. Nor are these dear creatures the only sufferers 
by such imaginary calamities. Many an author has 
been dejected at the censure of one whom he ever 
looked upon as an idiot : and many an hero cast into 
a fit of melancholy, because the rabble have not hoot* 
ed at him as he passed through the streets. Thenm 
places all his happiness in a running horse, Sufilnus 
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in a gilded chariot, Falno$ in a blae string, and 
florio in a tulip root. It would be endless to enu- 
merate the many ^tastical afflictions that disturb 
mankind ; but, as a misery is not to be measured 
from the nature of the evil, but from the temper of 
the sufferer, I shall present my readers, who are un- 
happy either in reality or imagination, with an alle- 
gory, for which I am indebted to the great father and 
prince of poets. 

As I was sitting after dinner in my elbow-chair, I 
took up Homer, and dipped intothsU famous speech 
of Achilles to Pi-iam, in which he tells him, that Jupi- 
ter has by him two great vessels, the one filled with 
blessings, and the other with misfortunes; out of 
which he mingles a composition for every man that 
comes into the world. This passage so exceedingly 
pleased me, that, as I fell insensibly into my after* 
noon's slumber, it wrought my imagination into the 
following dream. 

When Jupiter took into his hands the government 
of the world, the several parts of nature with the pre- 
siding deities did homage to him. One presented 
him with a mountain of winds, another with a maga- 
zine of hail, and a third with a pile of thunder-bolts. 
The Stars offered up their influences ; Ocean gave in 
his trident, Earth her fruits, and the Sun his seasons. 
Among the several deities who came to make their 
court on this occasion, the Destinies advanced with 
two great tuns carried before them, one of which they 
fixed at the right-hand of Jupiter, as he sat upon his 
throne, and the other on his left. The first was filled 
with all the blessings, and the other with all the cala- 
mities of human life. Jupiter, in the beginning of his 
reign, finding the world much more innocent than it 
is in this iron age, poured very plentifully out of the 
tun that stood at his right-hand ; but, as mankind de- 
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generated, and became unworthy of his blessings, he 
set abroach the other vessel, that filled the world with 
pain and poverty, battles and distempers, jealousy 
and falsehood, intoxicating pleasures, and untimely 
deaths. 

He was at length so very much incensed at the 
great depravation of human nature, and the repeated 
provocations which he received from all parts of the 
earth, that, having resolved to destroy the whole 
species, except Deucalion and Pyrrha, he commanded 
the Destinies to gather up the blessings which he had 
thrown away upon the sons of men, and lay them up 
until the world should be inhabited by a more vir- 
tuous and deserving race of mortals. 

The three sisters immediately repaired to the earth, 
in search of the several blessings that had been scat- 
tered on it ; but found the task which was enjoined 
them to be much more difficult than they imagined^ 
The first places they resorted to, as the most likely to 
succeed in, were cities, palaces, and courts; but, in- 
stead of meeting with what they looked for here, 
they found nothing but envy, repining, uneasiness, 
and the like bitter ingredients of the left-hand vessel. 
Whereas, to their great surprise, they discovered con* 
tent, cheerfulness, health, innocence, and other the 
most substantial blessings of lifCj^in cottages, shades, 
and solitudes. 

There, was another circumstance no less unexpect- 
ed than the former, and which gave them very great 
perplexity in the discharge of the trust which Jupiter 
had committed to them. They observed, that seve- 
ral blessings had degenerated into calamities, and that 
several calamities had improved into blessings, ac* 
cording as they fell into the possession of wise or 
foolish men. They often found power, with so much 
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insolence and impatience cleaving- to it« that it be- 
came a misfortune to the peraon on whom it was con- 
ferred. Youth had often distempers growing about 
it, worse than the infirmities of old age. Wedth was 
often united to such a sordid avarice, as made it the 
most uncomfortable and painful kind of poverty. On 
the contrary, they often found pain made glorious by 
fortitude, poverty lost in content, deformity beautified 
with virtue. In a word, the blessings were often like 
good fruits planted in a bad soil, that by degrees foil 
off from their natural relish, into tastes altogether in? 
sipid or unwholesome ; and the calamities, like harsh 
fruits, cultivated in a good soil, and enriched by pro* 
per grafts and inoculations, until they swell with gene- 
rous and delightful juices. 

There was still a third circumstance that occasioned 
as great a surprise to the three sisters as either of the 
foregoing, when they discovered several blessings and' 
calamities which had never been in either of the tuns 
that stood by the thrcme of Jupiter, and were never- 
theless as great occasions of happiness or misery as 
any there. These were that spurious crop of bless- 
ings and calamities which were never sown by the 
hand of the deity, but grow of themselves out of the 
fancies and dispositions of human creatures. Such are 
dress, titles, place, equipage, false shame, and ground- 
less fear, with the like vain imaginations, thatshoot up 
in trifting, weak, and irresolute minds. 

The Destinies, finding themselves in so great a per- 
plexity, concluded that it would be impossible for 
them to execute the commands that had been given 
them, according to their fLrst intention; for which 
reason they agreed to throw all the blessings and ca- 
laAiities together into one large vessel, and in that 
manner offer them up at the feet of Jupiten 
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This was performed accordingly ; the eldest sister 
presenting herself before the vessel, and introducing it 
with an apology for what they had done : 

' O Jupiter/ says she, * we have gathered together 
all the good and evil, the comforts and distresses of 
human life, which we thus present before thee in one 
promiscuous heap. We beseech thee that thou thy- 
self will sort them out for the future, as in thy wisdom 
thou shalt think fit. Fbr we acknowledge, that there 
is none besides thee that can judge what will occasion 
grief or joy in the heart of a human creature, and 
what will prove a blessing or a calamity to the person 
on whom it is bestowed.' 

ADDISON. 



NM47. SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1709-10. 

—*-^Ut ameris, anutbilis etto* 

OVID. 

—Be lovely, that you may be lov'd. 

Bnom m/ own Apartment, March 17. 

RsADiHG is to the mind what exercise is to the body. 
As by the one health is preserved, strengthened, and 
Invigorated ; by the other virtue, which is the health 
of the mind, is kept alive, cherished, and confirmed. 
But as exercile becomes tedious and painful, when 
we make use of it only as the means of health, so 
reading is apt to grow uneasy and burdensome, when 
we apply ourselves to it only for our improvement in 
virtue. For this reason, the virtue which we gather 
fi[om a fable, or an allegoiy, is like the health we get 
VOL.111. M 
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by hunting ; as we are engaged in an agreeable pur- 
suit that draws us on with pleasure, and makes us in- 
sensible of the fatigues that accompany it 

After this preface, I shall set down a very beautiful 
allegorical fable of the great poet whom I mentioned 
in my last paper, and whom it is very difficult to lay 
aside when one is engaged in the reading of him. 
And this I particularly design for the use €^ severd 
of my fair correspondents, who in their letters have 
complained to me, that they have lost the affections 
of their husbands, and desire my advice how to re- 
cover them. 

Juno, says Homer, seeing her Jupiter seated on the 
iop of mount Ida, and knowing that he had conceiv- 
ed an aversion to her, began to study how she should 
regain his afTectlons, and make herself amiable to 
him . With this thought she immediately retired into 
her chamber, where ^e bathed herself in ambrosia ; 
which gave her person all its beauty, and difiiised so 
divine an odour, as refreshed all nature, and sweeten- 
ed both heaven and earth. She let her immortal 
tresses flow in the most graceful maimer, and took a 
particular care to dress herself in several ornaments, 
which the poet describes at length, and which the 
goddess chose out as the most proper to set ofif her 
person to the best advantage. In the next place, she 
made a visit to Venus, the deity who presides over 
love, and begged of her, as a particular favour, that 
she would lend her for a -while those charms with 
which she subdued the hearts both of gods and men. 
' For,' says the goddess, * I would make use of them 
to reconcile the two deities, who took care of me in 
my infiuicy, and who at present are at so great a va- 
riance, that they are estranged from each other's bed.' 
V^nus was proud of an opportunity of obliging so 
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great a goddess, and therefore made her a present of 
the cestus which she used to wear about her owa 
waist, with advice to hide it in her bosom until she 
had accomplished her intention. This cestus was a 
fine party-coloured girdle, which, as Homer tells us, 
bad all the attractions of the sex wrought into it. The 
four principal figures in the embroidery were love, 
desire, fondness of speech, and conversation, filled 
with that sweetness and complacency, which, says 
the poet, insensibly steal away the hearts of the wisest 
men. ^ 

Juno, after having made these necessary prepara- 
tions, came, as by accident, into the presence of Ju- 
piter, who is said to have been as much inflamed with 
her beauty, as when he first stole to her embraces, 
ivithout the consent of their parents. Juno, to cover 
her real thoughts, told him, as she had told Venus, 
that she was going to make a visit to Oceanus and 
Tethys. He prevailed upon her to stay with him, 
protesting to her, that she appeared more amiable in 
his eye than ever any mortal, goddess, or even herself 
had appeared to him until that day. The poet then 
represents him in so great an ardour, that, without 
going up to the house which had been built by the 
hands of Vulcan according to Juno's direction, he 
threw a golden cloud over their heads as they sat upon 
the top of mount Ida, while the earth beneath them 
sprung up in lotuses ', saffrons, hyacinths, and a bed 
of the softest flpwers for their repose. 

This close translation of one of the finest passages 
m Homer, may suggest abundance of instruction to a 
woman, who has a mind to preserve or recal the af- 
fection of her husband. The care of the person and 
the dress, with the particular blandishments woven in 

* The Lotus is the birds-foot trefbij. 
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the cestus, are so plainly recommended by this fable, 
tod so indispensably necessary in every female who 
desires to please, that they need no farther explana* 
tion. The discretion likewise in covering all matri'* 
monial quarrels from the knowledge of others, is 
taught ill the pretended visit to Tethys, in the speech 
where Juno addresses herself to Venus ; as the chaste 
and prudent management of a wife's charms is inti' 
mated by the same pretence for her appearing be- 
fore Jupiter, and by the concealment of the cestus in 
her bosom. 

I shall leave this tale to the consideration of such 
good housewives who are never well dressed but wheii 
they are abroad, and think it necessary to appear 
more agreeable to all men living than to their hus- 
bands : as also to those prudent ladies, who, to avoid 
the appearance of being over-fond, entertain their 
husbands with indilTerence, aversion, sullen silence, 
or exasperating language. 

Sh€€r Lane, March 17. 
Upon my coming home last night, I found a very 
handsome present of wine left for me, as a taste * of 
two hundred and sixteen hogsheads, which are to be 
put to sale at twenty pounds a hogshead, at Garra- 
way's coffee-house in Exchange-alley, on the twenty- 
second instant, at three in the aiftemoon, and to be 
tasted in Major Long's vaults from the twentieth im 
stant until the time of sale.' This having been sent 
to me, with a desire that I would give my judgment 
upon it, I hnmediateiy impandled a jury of men of 
nice palates, and strong heads, who, being all of them 
very scrupulous, and unwilling to proceed rashly in a 
matter of so great impcnlance, refased to bring m 
their verdict until three in the morning ; at which time 
the foreman pronounced, as well as he was able. 
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« Extra-a-ordinary French claret/ For my own part, 
as I love to consult my pillow in all points of mo- 
ment, I slept upon it before I would give my sentence, 
and this morning confirmed the verdict. 

Having mentioned this tribute of wine, I must give 
notice to my correspondents for the future, who shall 
apply to me on this occasion, that as I shall decide 
nothing unadvisedly in matters of this nature, lean- 
not pretend to give judgment of a right good liquor, 
without examining at least three dozen bottles of it. 
I must, at the same time, do myself the justice to let 
the worI4 know, that I have resisted gregt tempta- 
tions in this kind ; as it is well known to a butcher in 
flare-market, who endeavoured to corrupt me with a 
dozen and a half of marrow-bones *. I had likewise 
a bribe sent me by a fishmonger, consisting of a collar 
of brawn and a joul of salmon ; but, not finding them 
excellent in their kinds, I had the integrity to eat 
both up, without speaking one word of them. How- 
ever, for the future, I shall have an eye to the diet 
of this great city, and will recommend the best and 
most wholesome food to them, if I receive these pro- 
per and respectful notices from the sellers ; that it 
may not be said hereafter, that my readers were beti» 
ter taught than fed. 

ADDISON AND STEELE. 



* See the first paragraph of N^ 162. 
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N* 148. TUESDAY, MARCH 21, 1709-10. 



-'^^Gustui elemenia per omnia quteruni, 

Nunauam anhno pretiis obttantibus 

JUV. Stt. ad. 14. 

They ransack ey'ry element for choice 
Of ev'ry fish and fowl, at any price. 

CONGREVE. 



From m/ own Apartment, March 20. 

Having intimated in my last paper, that I design to 
take under my inspection the diet of this great city, I 
shall begin with a very earnest and serious exhorta- 
tion to all my well-disposed readers, that they would 
return to the food of their forefathers, and reconcile 
themselves to beef and mutton '. This was the diet 
.which bred that hardy race of mortals who won the 
fields of Cressy and Agincourt. I need not go up so 
high as the history of Guy Earl of Warwick, who is 
well known to have eaten up a dun cow of his own 
killing. The renowned king Arthur is generally 
looked upon as the first who ever sat down to a 
whole roasted ox, which was certainly the best way 
to preserve the gravy ; and it is further added, that 
he and his knights sat about it at his round table, and 
usually consumed it to the very bones before they 
would enter upon any debate of moment. The Black 
Prince was a professed lover of the brisket ; not to 
mention the history of the sirloin, or the institution of 
the order of beef-eaters ; which are all so many evi- 
dent and undeniable marks of the great respect, which 

»SceN»163. 
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our warlike predecessors have paid to this excellent 
food. The tables of the ancient gentry of this nation 
were covered thrice a day with hot roast beef; and 
I am credibly informed, by an antiquary who has 
searched the registers in which the bills of fare of the 
court are recorded, that, instead of tea and bread and 
butter, which have prevailed^ of late years, the maids 
of honour in queen Elizabeth's time were allowed 
three rumps ot beef for their breakfast. Mutton has 
likewise been in great repute among our valiant coun- 
trymen ; but was formerly observed to be the food 
-rather of men of nice and delicate appetites, than 
those of strong and robust constitutions. For which 
reason, even to this day, we use the word * sheep- 
biter* as a term of reproach, as we do ' beef-eater* in a 
respectful and honourable sense. As for the flesh of 
lamb, veal, chicken, and other animals under age, 
they were the invention of sickly and degenerate 
palates, according to that wholesome remark of 
Daniel the historian ; who takes notice, that, in all 
taxes upon provisions during the reigns of several of 
our kings, there is nothing mentioned besides the flesh 
of such fowl and cattle as were arrived at their full 
growth, and were mature for slaughter. The com- 
mon people of this kingdom do still keep up the 
taste of their ancestors ; and it is to this that we in a 
great measure owe the unparalleled victories that 
have been gained in this reign ; for I would desire my 
reader to consider, what work our countrymen would 
have made at Blenheim and Ramilies, if they had 
been fed with fricassees and ragouts. 

For this reason, we at present see the florid com- 
plexion, the strong limb, and the hale constitution, 
are to be found chiefly among the meaner sort of peo- 
ple, or in the wild gentry who have been educated 
among the woods or mountains. Whereas many 
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great families are insensibly fallen off from the atfa^ 
letic constitution of their progenitors^ and are dwin- 
dled away into a pale» sickly^ spindlerlegged genera- 
tion of valetudinarians. 

I may perhaps be thought extravagant in my no- 
tion ; but I must confess, I am apt to impute the di8?> 
honours that sometimes happen in great families, to 
the inflaming kind of diet which is so much in fashion. 
Many dishes can excite desire Without giving 
strength, and heat the body without nourishing it; as 
physicians observe, that the poorest and most dispir 
rited blood is most subject to fever;. I Ipok upon a 
French ragout to be as pernicious to the stomach as a 
glass of spirits ; and when I have seen a young l^dy 
swallow all the instigations of high soups, seasoned 
. sauces, and forced meats, I have wondered at the des- 
pair or tedious sighing of her lovers. 

The rules among these false delicates are, to be as 
contradictory as they can be to nature. 

Without expecting the return of hunger, they eat 
for an appetite, and prepare dishes not to allay, but 
to excite it. 

They admit of nothing at their tables in its natural 
form, or without some disguise. 

T|iey ar^ to eat every thing before it comes in 
season, and to leave it off as soon as it is good to be 
eaten. 

They are not to approve any thing that is agree* 
able to ordinary palates; and nothing is to gratify 
their senses, but wh^t would offend those of their in- 
feriors. 

I remember I was last summer invited to a friend's 
house, who is a great admirer of the French cookery, 
and, as the phrase is, * eats well.' At our sjtting 
down, I found the table covered with a great varietur 
of unknown dishes. I was mightily at a lo$s to, leafQ 
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irhat they were, and therefore did not know where to 
help myself. That which stood before me I took to 
be a roasted porcupine, however did not care for 
asking questions ; and have since been informed, that 
it was only a larded turkey. I afterwards passed my 
{eye over several h^hes, which I do not know the 
names of to this ^ay ; and, hearing that they were 
delicacies, did not think fit to meddle with them. 

Among other dainties, I saw something like a 
pheasant, and therefore desired to be helped to a 
wing of it ; but, to my great surprise, my fnend told 
me it was a rabbet, which is a ^rt of jneat I never 
cared for. At last I discovered, with son^e joy, a pig 
^t the lower end of the table, and begged a gentleman 
that was near it to cut me a piece of it. Upon which 
the gentleman of the house said, with great civility, 
' I am sure you will like the pig, for it was whipped to 
death.' I must confess, I heard him with horror, and 
could not eat of an animal that had died so tragical 
a death. I was now in great hunger, and confusion, 
yriien methought I smelled the agreeable savour of 
roast beef; but could not tell from which dish it 
arose, though I did not question but it lay disguised . 
in one of them. Upon turning my head, I saw a 
noble sirloin on the side-table smoking in a most de- 
licious manner. I had recourse to it more than once, 
and could not see without some indignation that sub- 
stantial English dish banished in so ignominious a 
manner, to make way for French kickshaws. 

The desert was brought up at last, which in truth 
was as extraordinary as any thing that came before 
it. The whole, when ranged in its proper order, 
looked like a very beautiful winter-piece. There 
were several pyramids of candied sweetmeats that 
hung like icicles, with fruits scattered up and down, 
and hid in an artificial kind of frost. At the same 
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time there were great quantities of cream beaten up 
into a snow, and near them little plates of sugar- 
plums, disposed like so many heaps of hail-stones, 
with a multitude of congelations in jeUies of various 
colours. I was indeed so pleased with the several 
objects which lay before me, that 1 did not care for 
displacing any of them ; and was half angry with 
the rest of the company, that, for the sake of a piece 
of lemon-peel or a sugar-plum, would spoil so pleas- 
ing a picture. Indeed I could not but smile to see 
several of them cooling their mouths with lumps of 
ice, which they had just before been burning with 
salts and peppers. 

As soon as this show was over I took my leave, that 
I might finish my dinner at my own house. For as I 
in every thing love what is simple and natural, so 
particularly in my food ; two plain dishes, with two 
or three good-natured, cheerful, ingenious friends, 
would make me more pleased and vain, than all that 
pomp and luxury can bestow. For it is my maxim, 
that ' he keeps the greatest table who has the most 
valuable compaYiJjr at it* 

ADDISON. 
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prom rmf own Apartment, March 22. 

It has often been a solid grief to me, when I have re- 
flected on this glorious nation, which is the scene of 
public happiness and liberty, that there are still crowds 
of private tyrants, against whom there is neither any 
law now in being, nor can there be invented any by 
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the wit of man. These cruel men are ill-natured 
husbands. The commerce in the conjugal state is so 
delicate, that it is impossible to prescribe rules for 
the conduct of it, so as to fit ten thousand nameless 
pleasures and disquietudes which arise to people in 
that condition. But it is in this, as in some other 
nice cases, where touching upon the malady tenderly 
is half way to the cure ; and there are some faults 
which need only to be observed, to be amended. I 
am put into this way of thinking by a late conversa- 
' tion, which I am going to give an account of. 

I made a visit the other day to a family for which 
I have a great honour, and found the father, the mo- 
ther, and two or three of the younger children, drop 
off designedly to leave me alone with the eldest 
daughter; who was but a visitant there as well as 
tayself, and is the wife of a.gentleman of a very fair 
character in the world. As soon as we were alone, 
I saw her eyes full of tears, and methought she had 
much to say to me, for which she wanted encou- 
ragement. ' Madam,' said I, * you know I wish 
you all as well as any friend you have : speak freely 
what I see you are oppressed with ; and you may be 
sure, if I cannot relieve your distress, you may at 
least reap so much present advantage, as safely to 
give yourself the ease of uttering it.' She imme- 
diately assumed the most becoming composure of 
countenance, and spoke as follows: 'It is an aggrava- 
tion of affliction in a married life that there is a sort 
of guilt in communicating it : for which reason it is, 
that a lady of your and my acquaintance, instead of 
^pealdng to you herself, desired me, the next time I 
saw you, as yon are a professed friend to our sex, to 
turn your thoughts upon the reciprocal complaisance 
which is the duty of a married state. 

' My friend was neither in buth, fortune, nor edu« 
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catioDy below the gentleman whom she married. Hev. 
person, her age, and her character, are also such as 
he can make na exception to. But so it is, that from 
the moment the marriage ceremony was over, the 
obsequiousness of a lover was turned into the haugh-r 
tiness of a master. All the kind endeavours which 
she uses to please him, are at best but so many in- 
stances of her duty. This insolence takes away that 
secret satisfaction, which does not only excite to vir* 
tue, but also rewards it. It abates the fire of a free 
and generous love, and imbitters all the pleasures of a 
social life.' The young lady spoke all this with such 
an air of resentment, as discovered how nearly she 
was concerned in the distrfes^. 

When I observed she had dope speaking, ' Mfidam/ 
said I, ' the affliption you mention is the greatest 
that can happen in human life ; and I know but one 
consolation in it^ if that be a consolation, that the 
calamity is a pretty general one. There is nothing 
so conmion as for men to enter into marriage, with- 
out so much as expecting to be happy in it. They 
seem to propose to themselves a few holidays in the 
beginning of it ; after which they are to return at 
best to the usu^l course of their life ; and, for aught 
they knoW| to constant misery and uneasiness. Fron;i 
this false sense of the state they are going i^to, pror 
ceed the immediate coldness and indifference, or bar 
tred and aversion, which attend ordinary marriages, 
or rather bargains to cohabit.' Opr conversation 
was here interrupted by company which came in 
upon us. 

The humour of affecting a superior carriage, ge- 
nerally rises from a false notion of the weakness of a 
female understanding in general, or an over-weening 
opinion that we have of our own ; for when it prq- 
eeeds from a natural niggedness and brutality of 
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temper, it is altogether incorrigible, and not to be 
amended by admonition. Sir Francis Bacon, as I 
remember, lays it down as a maxim ', that no mar- 
riage can be happy in -which the wife has no opinion 
of her husband's wisdom ; but, without offence to so 
great an authority, I may venture to say, that a sul** 
len wise man is as bad as a good-natured fool. 
Knowledge softened with complacency and good- 
breeding, will m^e a man equally beloved and re^ 
spected ; but when joined with a severe, distant, and 
unsociable temper, it creates rather fear than love. I, 
who am a bachelor, have no other notions of conjugal 
tenderness but what I learn irom books ; and, shall 
therefore produce three letters of Pliny, who was not 
only one of the greatest, but the most learned man 
in the Roman empire. At the same time I am very 
much ashamed^ that on such occasions I am obliged 
to have recourse to heathen authors ; and shall ap- 
peal to my readers, if they would not think it a mark 
of a narrow education in a man of quality, to write 
such passionate letters to any woman but a mistress. 
They were all three written at a time when she was 
at a distance from him. The first of them puts me 
in mind of a married fnend of mine, who said, 
* Sickness itself is pleasant to a man that is attended 
in it by one whom he dearly loves.' 

' PLINY TO CALPHURNIA. 

^ I NBYEB was SO much offended at business, as 
when it hindered me from going with you into the 
country, or following you thither : for I more parti- 
cularly wish to be with you at present, that I might 
be sensible of the progress you make in the recovery 
of your strength and health ; as also of the enter- 

' Essays. Ess, viii. 
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tainment and divenions you can meet with in your 
retirement. Believe me, it is an anxious state of 
mind to live in ignorance of what happens to those 
whom we passionately love. 1 am not only in pain 
for your absence, but also for your indisposition. I 
am afraid of every thing, fancy every thing, and as 
it is the nature of man in fear, I fancy those things 
most, which I am most afraid of. Let me therefore 
eamesUy desire you to favour me, under these my 
apprehensions, with one letter every day, or, if pos* 
sible, with two ; for I shall be a iitUe at ease while I 
am reading your letters, and grow anxious again as 
soon as I have read them '.' 

SECOND LETTER. 

• You tell me that you are very much afflicted 
at my absence, and that you have no satisfaction in 
any thing but my writings, which you often lay by 
you upon my pillow. You oblige me very much In 
wishing to see me, and making me your comforter 
in my absence. In return I must let you know, I 
am no less pleased uith the letters which you write 
to me, and read them over a thousand times . with 
new pleasure. If your letters are capable of giving 
me so much pleasure, what would your conversation 
do ? Let me beg of you to write to me often ; though 
at the same time I must confess, your letters give me 
anguish whilst they give me pleasured' 

THIRD LETTER. 

' It is impossible to conceive how much I languish 
for you in your absence ; the tender love I bear you 

* C. Plin. epist lib. vi. ep. iv. 
9 C. Plin. epist. lib. vi. ep. vii. 
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is the chief cause (^ this my uneasiness; which is 
still the more insupportable, because absence is 
wholly a new thing to us. I lie awake most part 
of the night in thinking of you> and several times of 
the day go as naturally to your apartment as if you 
were there to receive me; but when I miss you I 
come away dejected, out of humour, and like a maa 
that had suffered a repulse. There is but one part of 
the day in which I am relieved from this anxiety, and 
that is when I am engaged in public affairs. 

' You may guess at the uneasy condition of one 
who has no rest but in business, no consolation but in 
trouble \' 

I shall conclude this paper with a beautiful pas- 
sage out of Milton, and leave it as a lecture to those 
of my own sex, who have a mind to make their con- 
versation agreeable as well as instructive to the fair 
partners who are fallen into their care. Eve having 
observed that Adam was entering into some deep dis- 
quisitions with the angel who was sent to visit him, is 
described as retiring from their company, with a de- 
sign of learning what should pass there from her 
husband. 

So spake oar sire, and by his coant*nauce seem'd 

Entering on studious thoughts abstruse, which Eve 

Perceiving where she sat retir'd in sight. 

With lowtiness majestic from her seat 

Rose, and went forth among her fruits and flowers. 

Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 

Delighted, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high. Such pleasures she reserved, 

Adam relating, she sole auditress ^ 

Her husband the relater she preferred 

4 C. Plin. epist. lib. vii* ep. v. 
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Before the angel, and of him to aik 

Chose rather. He, she knew, would intermix 

Grateful digressions, and solve high dispute 

With conjugal caresses; from his lip 

Not words alone pleas'd her. O ! when meet now 

Such pairs, in love and mntual honour join'd > ! 

STEELE. 
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H^Bc stmijucundi cauta cibusque malt, 

OVID. 

>Tig this that causes and foments the evil. 
And gives us pleasure mizt with pain— 

R. WYNNE. 

>From rmf own Apartment, March 24. 

I HAVE received the following letter upon the sub- 
ject of my last paper. The writer of it tells me, I 
there spoke of marriage as one that knows it only by 
speculation, and for that reason he sends me his sense 
of it, as drawn from experience. 

* MB. BICKERSTAFF, 

' I HAVE received your paper of this day, and think 
you have done the nuptial state a great deal of justice 
in the authority you give us of Pliny; whose letters 
to his wife you have there translated. But give me 
leave to tell you, that it is impossible for you, that 
are a bachelor, to have so just a notion of this .way 
of life, as to touch the affections of your readers in 

i Milton's Paradise LOat, b. viiL 1. 39^38. 
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a particular, therein every man's own heart suggests 
more than the nicest observer can form to himself, 
without experience. I therefore, who am an old 
married man, have sat down to give you an account 
of the matter from my own knowledge, and the ob- 
servations which I have made upon the conduct of 
others in that most agreeable or wretched condition. 

* It is very commonly observed, that the most 
smart pangs which we meet with, are in the begin- 
ning of wedlock, which proceed from ignorance of 
each other's humour, and want of prudence to make 
allowances for a change from the most careful respect, 
to the most unbounded familiarity. Hence it arises, 
that trifles are commonly occasions of the greatest 
anxiety ; for contradiction being a thing wholly un- 
usual between a new-married couple, the smallest 
instance of it is taken for the highest injury ; and it 
very seldom happens, that the man is slow enough in 
assuming the character of a husband, or the woman 
quick enough in condescending to that of a wife. It 
immediately follows, that they think they have all 
the time of their courtship been talking in masks to ^ 
each other, and therefore begin to act like disappoint- 
ed people. Philander finds Delia ill-natured and im- 
pertinent, and Delia, Philander surly and inconstant. 

* I have known a fond couple quarrel in the very 
honey-moon about cutting up a tart : nay, I could 
name two, who, after having had seven children, UXL 
out and parted beds upon the boiling of a leg of 
mutton. My very next neighbours have not spdce 
to one another these three days, because they dlffi»ed 
in their opinions, whether the clock should statid by 
the window, or ovef the chimney. It may ic«m 
strange to you, who are flot a married man, when I 
tdl you how the least trifle can strike « woman dumb 

VOL. HI. N 
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for a week together. But if you ever enter into thia 
state, you will find that the soft sex as often express 
their anger by an obstinate silence, as by an ungo- 
vernable clamour. 

' Those indeed who begin this course of life with- 
out jars at their setting out, arrive within a few 
months at a pitch of benevolence and affection, of 
which the most perfect friendship is but a faint re- 
semblance. As in the unfortunate marriage, the most 
minute and indifferent things are objects of the 
sharpest resentment ; so in an happy one, they are 
occasions of the most exquisite satisfaction. For what 
does not oblige in one we love ? What does not of- 
fend in one we dislike ? For these reasons I take it 
for a rule, that in marriage the chief business is to 
acquire a prepossession in favour of each other. They 
should consider one another^s words and actions with 
a secret indulgence. There should be always an in- 
ward fondness pleading for each other, such as may 
add new beauties to every thing that is excellent, 
give charms to what is indifferent, and cover every 
thing that is defective. For want of this kind pro- 
pensity and bias of mind the married pair often take 
things ill of each other, which no one else would take . 
qotice of in either of them. 

* But the most unhappy circumstance of all is, 
where each party is always laying up fuel for dissen-^ 
sion, and gathering together a magazine of provo- 
cations, to exasperate each other with when they are. 
out of humour. These people in common discourse 
make no scruple to let those who are by know they 
are quarrelling with one another; and think they 
are discreet enough, if they conceal from the com- 
pany the matters which they are hinting at. About 
9 week ago I was entertained for a whole dinner with 
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a mysterious conversation of this nature: out of which 
I could learn no more^ than that the husband and 
wife were angry at one another. We had no sooner 
sat down, but says the gentleman of the house, in 
order to raise discourse, *' I thought Margarita ' sung 
extremely well last night." Upon this, says the lady, 
looking as pale as ashes, *' I suppose she had cherry- 
coloured ribands on." — ^^'No," answered the husband 
with a flush in his face, *' but she had laced shoes.'^ 
I look upon it, that a stander-by oil such occasions 
has as much reason to be out of countenance as either 
of the combatants. To turn off my confusion, and 
seem regardless of what had passed, I desired the 
servant who attended to give me the vinegar, which 
unluckily created a new dialogue of hints ; for, as 
far as I could gather by the subsequent discourse, 
they had dissented the day before about the pre- 
ference of elder to wine vinegar. In the midst of 
their discourse, there appeared a dish of chicken and 
asparagus, when the husband seemed disposed to lay 
aside all disputes; and, looking upon her with a 
great deal of good nature, said, " Pray, my dear, 
will you help my friend to a wing of the fowl that 
lies next you, for I think it looks extremely well." 
The lady, instead of answering him, addressing her- 
self to me, " Pray Sir," said she, " do you in Surrey 
reckon the white or the black-legged fowls the 
best ?" I found the husband changed colour at the 
question; and, before I could answer, asked me, 
whether we did not call hops broom in our country ? 

' Francesca Margarita de I'Epine, a native of Tuscany, 
who performed in many of the earlier Italian operas repre- 
sented in England, and married Dr. Pepusch, the com- 
poser. Maiigarita died about 1740, and Br« Pepusch, 
July 20, 1758. 
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I quickly found they did not ailc questions so much 
out of curiosity as anger : for which reason I thought 
fit to keep my opinio^ to roysdf> and, as an honest 
man ought when he sees two friends in warmth with 
each others I took the first opportimity I could to 
leave them by themselves. 

' You see> sur^ I have laid befbre you only small 
incidents, which aie seemingly frivolous : but, take 
it from a man very well experienced in this state, 
they are principally evih of this nature which make 
marriages unhappy. At the same time that I may 
do justice to this excellent institution, I must own to 
you, there are unspeakable pleasures which are as 
little regarded in the computation of the advantages 
ci marriage, as the others are in the usual survey 
that is m^ of its misfortunes. 

' Lovemore and his wife live togeth^in the happy 
possession of each other's hearts, and by that means 
have no indifferent moments, but tb«r whde lift is 
one continued scene of delight. Their passion for 
each other communicates a certain satisfiKrtion, like 
that which they themselves are in, to all that ap- 
proach them. When she enters the place where he 
is, you see a pleasure which he cannot conceal, nor 
be or any one else, describe. In so consummate an 
afiection, the very presence of the person befoved 
has the effect of the most agreeable costversotion* 
Whether they have matter to talk of or not, they en- 
joy the pleasures of society, and at the same time 
the freedom of solitude. Their ordinary life is to be 
preferred to the happiest moments of other lovers. 
In a word, they have each of them great merit, live 
in the esteem ^ all who know them, and seem but to 
comply with the opinions of their friends, in the just 
vahie they have for tfch other. 

STEELE* 
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' Ni vis loni 

In i^a inetset forma, haeformam exiingtterent. 

TER. 

These things would extinguish beauty, if there were not an 
innate pleasure-giving energy in beauty itself. 

I^omffn/ own Apartment, Jfarcft 27. 

W^HEN artists would expose their diamonds to an 
advantage, they usually set them to show in little 
cases of black velvet. By this means the jewels ap* 
pear in their true and genuine lustre, while there is 
no colour that can infect their brightness, or give a 
false cast to the water. When I was at the opera 
tiie other night, the assembly of ladies in mourning 
made me conader them in the same kind of view. 
A dress wha«in there is so little variety shews the 
face in all its natural charms, and makes one differ 
tom another only as it is more or less beautiful. 
Painters are ever careful of offending against a rule 
which is so essential in all just representations. The 
chief figure must have the strongest point of light, 
and not be injured by any gay colourmgs, that may 
draw away the attention to any less considerable 
part of the picture. The present £Mhion obliges 
ev^ body to be dressed with propriety, and makes 
the ladies faces the principal objects of sight Every 
beautiftil penon shines out in all the excellence with 
which nature has adorned her ; gaudy ribands and 
glaring o^urs being now out of use, the sex has no 
opportunity given tl^m to disfigure therasdves, which 
they seld<Mn fail to do whenever it lies in their poirtr. 
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When a woman comes to her glass^ she does not em- 
ploy her time in making herself look more advantage- 
ously what she really is ; but endeavours to be as 
much another creature as she possibly can. Whether, 
this happens because they stay so long, and attend 
their work so diligently, that they forget the faces 
and persons which they first sat down with, or what- 
ever it is, they seldom rise from the toilet the same 
women they appeared when they began to dress. 
What jewel can the charming Cleora place in her 
ears, that can please her beholders, so much as her 
eyes ? The cluster of diamonds upon the breast can 
add no beauty to the fair chest of ivory which sup* 
ports it. It may indeed tempt a man to steal a 
woman, but never to love her. Let Thalestris change 
herself into a motley, party-coloured animal: the 
pearl necklace, the flowered stomacher, the artificial 
nosegay, and shaded furbelow, may be of use to at- 
tract the eye of the beholder, and turn it torn the 
imperfections of her features and shape. But if la* 
dies will take my word for it (and as they dress to 
please men, they ought to consult our fancy rather 
than their own in this particular) I can assure them, 
there is nothing touches our imagination so much as 
a beautiful woman in a plain dress. There might 
be more agreeable ornaments found in our own ma* 
nufacture than any that rise out of the looms o£ 
Persia. 

This I know is a very harsh doctrine to woman- 
kind, who are carried away with every thing that is 
showy, and with what delights the eye, more than 
any other species of living creatures whatsoever. Were 
the minds of the sex laid open, we should find the 
chief idea in one to be a tippet, in another a muff, 
in a third a fan, and in a fourth a fardingal. The 
miemory of an old visiting lady is so filled with 
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glovM, silks, and ribands^ that I can look upon it as 
nothing else but a toy^shop. A matron of my ao 
quaintance, complaining of her daughter's vanity^ 
was observing, that she had all of a sudden held up 
her head higher than ordinary, and taken an air that 
shewed a secret satisfaction in herself, mixed with si 
scorn of others. * I did not know,' says my friend, 
' what to make of the carriage of this fantastical 
girl, until I was informed by her elder sister, that^she ^ 
had a pair of striped garters on.' This odd turn of 
mind often makes the sex unhappy, and disposes 
them to be struck with every thing that makes a 
show, however trifling and superficial. 

Many a lady has fetched a sigh at the toss of a 
wig, and been ruined by the tapping of a snuff-box. 
It is impossible to describe all the execution that was 
done by the shoulder-knot, while that fashion pre- 
vailed, or to reckon up all the virgins that have fallen 
a sacrifice to a pair of fringed gloves. A sincere 
heart has not made half so many conquests as an 
open waistcoat ' ; and I should be glad to see an able 
head make so good a figure in a woman's company as 
a pair of red heels. A Grecian hero, when he was 
asked whether he could play upon the lute, thought 
he had made a very good reply, when he answered, 
' No ; but I can make a great city of a little one/ . 
Notwithstanding his boasted wisdom, I appeal to the 
heart of any toast in town, whether she would not 
think the lutenist ' preferable to the statesman } I do 

* Beau Nash is said to have only ased the lower buttoa 
of his wsustcoat. 

* A German flate was at that time the pocket compa* 
nion of many who wished to be thought fine gentlemen* 
Some, however, preferred the hite. 
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not speak this out of any aversion that I have to the 
sex : on the contrary, I have always had a tender* 
ness for them ; but^ I most confess, it troubles me 
very much to see the generality of them place their 
affections on improper objects, and give up all the 
pleasures of life for gewgaws and trifles. 

Mrs. Margery Bickerstaff, my great aunt, had a 
thousand pounds to her portion, which our £unily 
was desirous of keeping among themselves,and there* 
fore used all possible means to turn off her thoughts 
from marriage. The method they took was, in any 
time of danger, to throw a new gown or petticoat in 
her way. When she was about twenty-five years of 
age, she fell in love with a man of an agreeable tem- 
per and equal fortune, and would certainly have mar- 
ried him^ had not my grandfather. Sir Jacob, dressed 
her,up in a suit of flowered satin; upon which she 
set so immoderate a value upon herself, that the 
k>ver was contemned and discarded. In the fortieth 
year of her age, she was again smitten; but very 
luckily tnmsfcmd her passion to a tippet, which was 
presented to her by another relation who was in the 
plot This,- with ^ white sarsenet hood, kept her 
safe in the fltmily until fifty. About sixty, which 
generally produces a kind of latter spring in amorous 
constitutions, my aunt Margery had again a colt's 
tooth in her head ; and would certainly have eloped 
from the mansion-house, had not her brother Simon* 
who was a wise man and a scholar, advised to dress 
her in cherry-coloured ribands, which was the only 
expedient that could have been found out by the wit 
of man to preso've the thousand pounds In our &- 
mily, part of which I enjoy at this time. 
. This discourse puts me in mind of an humorist 
mentioned by Horace, called Eutrapelus, who» when 
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he designed to do a man a mischiefy made him a pre- 
sent of a gay suit ; and brings to my memory another 
passage of the same author, when he describes the 
most ornamental dress that a woman can appear in 
with two words, simples munditiis,, which I liave 
c|uoted for the benefit of my female readers. 

STEELE. 
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Dii, quibus mperium ett ammarum, umbneqm siiaUet, 
Et Chaos, ei Phlegethon, bca nocte sUentia iate. 
Sit mUdfat audita loqui; tit numitte vestro 
Fandere ret aitH terra et caligine mertas, 

VIRO. Mn. vi. 264. 

Infernal gods, who rule the shades below, 
Chaos and Phlegethon, the realms of woe ; 
Grant what I've heard I may to light expose. 
Secrets which earth, and night, and hell inclose ! 

fiTT. 

Frcm my own Apartment, March 29. 

A MAN who confines his speculations to the time 
present, has but a very narrow province to employ 
his thoughts in. For this reason, persons of studious 
and contemplative natures often entertain themselves 
with the history of past ages, or raise schemes and 
conjectures upon futurity. For my own port, I love 
to range through that half of eternity which is still 
to come, rather than look on that which is already 
run out ; because I know I have a real share and in- 
terest in the one, whereas all that was transacted in 
f he other can be only matter of curiosity to me. 
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Upon this account I have been always very much 
delighted with meditating on the soul's immortality, 
and in reading the several notions which the wisest 
of men, both ancient and modern^ have entertained 
on that subject. What the opinions of the greatest 
philosophers have been, I have several times hinted 
at, and shall give an account of them from time to 
time, as occasion requires. It may likewise be worth 
while to consider, what men of the most exalted 
genius and elevated imagination have thought of this 
matter. Among these. Homer stands up as a prodigy 
of mankind, that looks down upon the rest of human 
creatures as a species beneath him. Since he is the 
mdst ancient heathen author, we may guess from his 
relation, what were the common opinions in his time 
concerning the state of the soul after death. 

Ulysses, he tells us, made a voyage to the regions 
of the dead, in order to consult Tiresias how he 
should return to his own country, and recommend 
himself to the favour of the gods. The poet scarce 
introduces a single person, who doth not suggest 
some useful pfecept to his reader, and designs his 
description of the dead for the amendment of the 
living. 

Ulysses, after having made a very plenteous sa- 
crifice, sat. him down by the pool of holy blood, 
which attracted a prodigious assembly of ghosts of 
ail ages and conditions, that hovered about the hero^ 
and feasted upon the steams of his oblation. The^ 
first he knew was the'shade of Elpenor, who, to shew ^ 
the activity of a spirit above that of body, is repre- 
sented as arrived there long before Ulysses, notwith- 
standing the winds and seas had contributed all their 
force to hasten his voyage thither. This Elpenor, to 
inspire tfie reader with a detestation of drunkenness^ 
and at the same time with a religious care of doing 
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proper honours to the head, describes himself as 
having broken his neck in a debauch of wine ; and 
begs Ulysses, that, for the repose of his soul, he 
would build a monument over him, and perform fu- 
neral rites to his memory. Ulysses, with great sor- 
row of heart, promises to fulfil his request, and is 
immediately diverted to an object much more mov- 
ing than the former. The ghost of his own mother 
Anticlea, whom he still thought living, appears to 
him among the multitudes of shades that surround 
him ; and sits down at a small distance fix)m him by 
the lake of blood, without speaking to him, pr know* 
ing who he was. Ulysses was exceedingly troubled 
at the sight, and could not forbear weeping as he 
looked upon her : but, being all along set forth as a 
pattern of consummate wisdom, he makes his af- 
fection give way to prudence ; and therefore, upon 
his seeing Tiresias, does not reveal himself to his 
mother, until he had consulted that great prophet^ 
who was the occasion of this his descent into the 
empire of the dead. Tiresias having cautioned him. 
to keep himself and his companions free from the 
guilt of sacrilege, and to pay his devotions to all the 
gods, promises him a safe return to his kingdom and 
i^ily, and a happy old age in the enjoyment of 
them. 

The poet, having thus with great art kept the cu- 
riosity of his reader in suspense, represents his wise 
man, after the dispatch of his business with Tiresias^ 
as yielding himself up to the calls of natural affec- 
tion, and making himself known to his mother. Her 
eyes are no sooner opened, but she cries out in tears* 
'Oh my son!' and inquires into the occasions that 
brought him thither, and the fortune that attended 
him. 

Ulysses, on the other hand, desires to know what 
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the sickness was that had sent her Into those regions, 
and the condition in which she had left his fother^his 
9on« and more particularly his wife. She tells him, 
they were all three inconsolable for his absence. ^ As 
for myself/ says she, ' that was the sickness of which 
I died. My impatience for your return, my anxiety 
for your welfare, and my fondness for my dear 
Ulysses, were the only distempers that preyed upon 
my life, and separated my soul from my body.* 
Ulysses was melted with these expressions ot tender- 
ness, and thrice endeavoured to catch the apparition 
in his arms, that he might hold his mother to his 
bosom, and weep over her. 

This gives the poet occasion to describe the notion 
the heathens at that time bad of an unbodied soul, 
in the excuse which the mother makes for seeming 
to vrithdraw herself from her son's embraces. * The 
ioul,'says she, ' is composed neither of bones, flesh, nor 
sinews ; but leaves behind her all those incumbrances 
of mortality to be consumed on the funeral pile. As 
soon as she has thus cast her burden, she makes her 
escape, and flies away from it like a dream.' 

When this melancholy conversation is at an end, 
the poet dra\f^ up to view as charming a vision as 
<ou1d enter into man's imaginaticm. He describes 
the next who appeared to Ulysses, to have been the 
shades of the finest women that had ever lived upon 
the earth, and who had either been the daughters of 
kings, and mistresses of gods, or mothers of hevoes ; 
such as Antiope, Alcmena, Leda, Ariadne, Iphime* 
dia, Eriphyle, and several others, of whom he gives 
a catalogue, with a short history of their adventures. 
The beautiful assembly of apparitions were all ga- 
thered together about the blood. ♦ Each of them,* 
says Ulysses, as a gentle satire upon female vanity^ 
* giving me an account of her bifth and family.' This 
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scene of exixwtdmary women, seems to have been 
deugned by the poet as a lecture of mortality to the 
whole sex, and to put them in mind of what they must 
expect, notwithstanding the greatest perfections, and 
highest honours, they can arrive at. 

The circle of beauties at length disappeared, and 
was succeeded by the shades of several Grecian he- 
roes, who had been engaged with Ulysses in the siege 
of Troy. The first that approached was Agamem* 
non, the generalissimo of that great expedition, who 
^ the appearance of his old friend, wept very bit- 
terly, and, without saying any thing to him, endea* 
voured to grasp him by the hand. Ulysses, who was 
much moved at the sight, poured out a flood of 
tears, and asked him the occasion of his death, which 
Agamemnon related to him in all its tragical circunh* 
stances ; how he was murdered at a banquet by the 
contrivance of his own wife, in confederacy with her 
adulterer : from whence he takes occasion to re- 
proach the whole sex, after a manner which would 
be inexcusable in a man who had not been so great 
a sufferer by them. ' My wife,' says he, * has dis- 
graced all the women that shall ever be bom into the 
world, even those who hereafter shall be innocent* 
Take care how you grow too fond of your wife^ 
Never tell her all you know. If you reveal some 
things to her, be sure you keep others concealed fnm 
her. You, indeed, have nothing to fear from your - 
Penelope, she will not use you as my wife has treat- 
ed me ; however, take care how you trust a woman.' 
The poet, in this and other instances, accordmg to 
the system of many heathen as wdl as Christian phi- 
losophers, shews, how anger, revenge, and other hat* 
bits which the soul had contracted in the body, sub- 
sist, and grow in it under its state of separation. 

I am extremely pleased with ihecompasions which 
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the poet in the next description assigns to Achilles. 
* Achillc?/ says the hero, * came up to me with Pa* 
troclus and Antilochus.' By which we may see that 
it was Homer's opinion, and probably that of the age 
he lived in, that the friendships which are made 
among the livings will likewise continue among the 
dead. Achilles inquires after the welfare of his son, 
and of his father, with a fierceness of the same cha- 
racter that Homo' has every where expressed in the 
actions of his life. The passage relating to his son is 
so extremely beautiful, that I must not omit it. 
Ulysses, after having described him as wise in coun*- 
cil, and active in war, and mentioned the foes whom 
he had slain in battle, adds an observation that he 
himself had made of his behaviour, whilst he lay in 
the wooden horse. ' Most of the generals,' says he, 
' that were with us, either wept or trembled : as for 
your son, I never saw him wipe a tear from his 
cheeks, or change his countenance. On the con-< 
trary, he would often lay his hand upon his sword, 
or grasp his spear, as impatient to employ them 
against the Trojans.' He then informs his fiather of 
the great honour and rewards which he had purchased 
before Troy, and of his return from it without a 
wound. * The shade of Achilles,' says the poet, * was 
so pleased with the account he received of his son, 
that he inquired no further, but stalked away with 
more than ordinary majesty over the green meadow • 
that lay before them:' 

This last circumstance, of a deceased father's re- 
joicing in the behaviour olF his son, is very finely con-^ 
trived by Homer, as an incentive to virtue, and made 
use of by none that I know besides himself. 

The description of Ajax, which follows, and his 
refusing to speak to Ulysses, who had yron the ar- 
mour of Achilles torn him, and by that means oc- 
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easioned his death, is admired by every one that 
reads it. When Uljrsses relates the sullenness of his 
deportment, and considers the greatness of the hero, 
he expresses himself with generous and noble senti- 
ments. * Oh I that I had never gained a prize which 
cost the life of so brave a man as Ajax ! who for the 
beauty of his person, and greatness of his actions, 
was inferior to none but the divine Achilles.' The 
same noble condescension, which never dwells but in 
truly great minds, and such as Homer would repre- 
sent that of Ulysses to have been, discovers itself 
likewise in the speech which he made to the ghost of 
Ajax on that occasion. ' Oh Ajax !* says he, * will 
you keep your resentments even after death? What 
destruction hath this fatal armour brought upon the 
Gredcs, by robbing them of you, who were their bul- 
wark and defence ? Achilles is not more bitterly la- 
mented among us than you. Impute not then your 
death to anyone but Jupiter, who, out of his anger to 
the Greeks, look you away from among them : let me 
intreat you to approach me ; restmin the fierceness 
of your wrath, and the greatness of your soul, and 
hear what I have to say to you.' Ajax, without 
making a reply, turned his back upon him, and re* 
tired into a crowd of ghosts. 

Ulysses, after all these visions, took a view of those 
impious wretches who lay in tortures for the crimes, 
they had committed upon the earth, whom he de- 
scribes under all the varieties of pain/ as so many 
marks of divine vengeance, to deter others from fol- « 
lowing their example. He then tells us, that, not- 
withstanding he had a great curiosity to see the he? 
roes that lived in the ages before him, the ghosts be- 
gan to gather about him in such prodigious multi- 
tudes, and with such a confusion of voices, that bis 
heart trembled as he saw himself amidst so great a' 
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scene of horrors. He adds, that he was afraid lest 
some hideous spectre should appear to him^^that 
might terrify him to distraction ; and therefore with- 
drew in time. 

I question not but my feader will be pleased with 
this description of a future state, represented by such 
a noble and fruitful imagination, that had nothing to 
direct it besides the light of nature, and the opiniont 
of a dark and ignorant age. 

ADDISON. 
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Bomhaho, clangor, stridor, iaratantara, murmur, 

FARN. Rhet. 

Rend with tremendous sounds your ears asunder, 
With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder. 

POPE. 

From my own Jpartment, Martk 31. 

I HAVE heard of a very valuable picture, wherein all 
the painters of the age in which it was drawn, are 
represented sitting together in a circle, and joining in 
a consort of music '. Each of them plays upon such 
a particular instrument as is the most suitable to his 
character, and expresses that style and manner of 
painting which is peculiar to him. The famous cu- 
pola-parnter of those times, to shew the grandeur 
and boldness of his figures, hath a horn in his mouth, 
which he seems to wind with great strength and 

> The concert of muaie at that time hi the French king's 
cabinet, a fine painting of Bominico Zampieri. 
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ibrce. On the ooutrary, an eminent ardit, yrho 
wrought up his pictures ivith the greatest accuracy^ 
and gave them all those ddicate touches which are 
apt to please the nicest eye» is represented as tuning 
a theorbo. The same kind of hiunour runs through 
the whole piece. 

I have often from this hint imagined to myself, 
that different talents in discourse might be shadowed 
out after the same manner^ by different kinds of mu* 
sic ; and that the several conversable parts of man« 
kuid in this great city might be cast into proper cha* 
racters.and divisions, as they resemble several instni* 
ments that are in use among the masters of harmony^ 
Of these therefore in their order ; and fint of the 
Drum. 

Your Drums are the blusterers in oonvemtionf 
that with a loud laughs unnatural mirth, and a tor- 
rent of noise, domineer in public assemblies ; over* 
bear men of sensp; stun tfa^u: companions ; and fill 
the place they are in with a rattling sound, that hath 
seldom any wit, humour, or good-breeding in it. 
The Drum notwithstanding, by this boisterous viva« 
city, is very proper to impose upon the ignorant; 
and in conversation with ladies who are not of the 
finest taste, often passes for a man of nurth and wit, 
and for wonderfiil pleasant company. I need not 
observe, that^he emptiness of the Drum very much 
contributes to its ndse. 

The Lute is a character directly opposite to the 
Drum, that sounds very finely by itself, or in a very 
small concert. Its notes are exquisitely sweet, and 
very low, easily drowned in a multitude of instru- 
ments, and even lost among a few, unless you give a 
particular attention to it. A lAite is seldom heud in 
a company of more than five, whereas a Drum vjtt 
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shew itself to advantage! in an assembly of Ave !!<»•* 
dred. The lutenists therefore are men of a fine ge» 
niusy uncommon reflection^ great affability, and 
esteemed chiefly by persons of a good taste, ivho are 
the only proper judges of so delightful and soft a 
melody. 

The Trumpet is an instrument that has in it no 
compass of music or variety of sound, but is not-* 
withstanding very agreeable, so long as it keeps 
within its pitch. It has not above four or five notes, 
which are however very pleasing, and capable of ex- 
quisite turns and modulations. The gentlemen who 
Ml under this denomination, are your men of the 
most fashionable education and refined breeding, who 
have learned a certain smoothness of discourse and 
sprightliness of air, from the polite company they 
have kept ; but at the same time have shallow parts, 
weak judgments, and a short reach of understanding. 
A playhouse, a drawing-room, a ball, a visiting-day, 
or a ring at Hyde Park, are th^ few notes they are 
roasters of, which they touch upon in all conversa* 
tions. The Trumpet, however, is a necessary instru- 
ment about a court, and a proper eniivener of a con-* 
cert, though of no great harmony by itself. 

Violins are the lively, forward, importunate wits, 
that distinguish themselves by the flourishes of ima- 
gination, sharpness of repartee, glances of satire, and 
bear away the upper part in every concert. I can« 
not however but observe, that when a man is not dis- 
posed to hear music, there is not a more disagreeable 
sound in harmony than that of a Violin. 

There is another musical instrument which is more 
frequent in this nation than any other ; I mean your 
Bass-viol, which grumbles in the bottom of the con- 
cert, and with a surly masculine sound stiengthena 
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the haimohyy and tempers the sweetness of the seve- 
ral instruments that play along with it. The Bass* 
viol is an instrument of a quite different nature to the 
Trumpet, and may signify men of rough sense and 
unpolished parts; who do not love to hear themselves 
talk, but sometimes break 6ut with an agreeable blunt- 
ness, unexpected wit, and surly pleasantries, to the 
no small diversion of their friends and companions. 
In short> I look upon every sensible trye-bom' Briton 
to be naturally a BiBiSB-vicd. 

As for your rural wits, who talk with great elo- 
quence and alacrity of foxes, hounds, horses, quickset 
hedges, six-bar-gates, double-ditches, and broken 
necks, I am in doubt whether I should give them a 
place in the conversable world. However, if they 
will content themselves with being raised to the dig- 
nity of Hunting-horns, I shall desire for the future 
that they may be known by that name. 

I must not here omit the Bag-pipe species, that wil} 
entertam you from morning to night with the repeti? 
tion of a few notes,, which are played over and over, 
with the perpetual humming of a drone running un- 
denieath them. These are your dull, heavy, tedious 
story-tellers, the load and burden of conversations, 
that set up for men of importance, by knowing secret 
history, and giving an account of transactions, that, 
whether they ever passed in the world or not, doth 
not signify an halfpenny to its instruction, or its wel- 
fare. Some have observed, that the northern parts 
pf this island are, more particularly fruitful in Bag- 
pipes. 

There are so very few persons who are masters in 
every kind of conversation, and can talk on all sub- 
jects, that I do not know whether we should make a 
distinct species of them. Nevertheless, that my 
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scheme may not be defective, for the sake of those 
few who are endowed with such extraordinary ta-^ 
fents, I shall allow them to be Harpsichords, a kind 
of music which every one knows is a concert by 
itself. 

As for your Passhig-beUs, who look upon nurih as 
crinunal, and talk of nothing bat what is mdancholy 
in itself, and mortifying to human nature, I shall not 
mention them* 

I shall likewise pass over in silence all the rabble 
of nnnkind, that crowd our streets, coffee-houses, 
feasts, and public talrfes. I cannot call their discourse 
oonversatiott, but rather som^ing that is practised 
in imitation of it. For which reason, if I would de- 
scribe them by any musical instrument, it should be 
by those modem inventions of the Bladder and 
String, Tongs and Key, Marrow-bone and Cleaver. 

My reader will doubtless observe, that I have only 
touched here upon male Instruments, having reserved 
my female concert to another occasion. If he has a 
mind to know where these several characters are to 
be met with, I could direct him to a whole club of 
Drums; not to mention another of Bag*pipes, which 
X have before given some accoimt of in my descrip- 
tion of our nightly meetings in Sheer-lane. The 
Lutes may often be met with in couples upon the 
banks of a crystal stream, or in the retreats of shady 
woods, and flowery mealdows; which, for different 
seasons, are likewise the great resort of your Hunting* 
horns. Bass-viols are frequently to be found over 9 
glass of stale-beer, and a pipe of tobacco ; whereas 
those who setup for Violins, sddom fail to make their 
appearance at Will's once every evening. You may 
meet with a Trumpet any where on the other side of 
€hariag<r088. 
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That vre may draw aomething for our advantage in 
life out of the foregoing discourse, I must intreat my 
reader to make a nanov search into his life and con* 
versatton, and* upon his leaving any company, to ex- 
amine himself seriously, whether he has behaved 
himself in it like a Drum or a Trumpet, a Violin or a 
Bass-viol; and, accordingly endeavour to mend his 
music for the future. For my own part, I must con-* 
fess, I was a Drum for many years; nay, and a very 
noisy one, until, having polished myself a little in 
good company, I threw as much of the Trumpet into 
my conversation as was possible for a man of an im- 
petuous temper, by which mixture of different musics 
I look upon myself, during the course of many years, 
to have resembled a Tabor and Pipe. I have since 
very much endeavoured at the sweetness of the Lute ; 
but, in spite of all my resolutions, I must confess, 
with great confusion, that I find myself daily dege- 
nerating into a Bag-pipe ; whether it be the effect of 
my old age, or of the company I keep, I know not. 
All that I can do, is to keep a watch over my convert 
sation, and to silence the drone as soon as I find it 
begin to hum in my dbcourse, being determined ra^" 
ther to hear the notes of others, than to play out of 
time, and encroach upon their parts in the concert by 
the noise of so tiresome an instrument. 

I shall conclude this paper with a letter which I 
received last night from a Ariend of mine, who knows 
very well my notions upon this subject, and invites 
me to pass the evening at his house, with a select com- 
pany of friends, in the following words : 

' DEAR ISAAC, 

^ I INTEND to have a concert at my house this even- 
ing, having by great chance got a Harpsichord, which 
I am sure will entertain you very agreeably. There 
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ii^ill be likewise two Lutes and a Trumpet : let iiie 
beg you to put yourself in tune, and believe me 
' Your very faitliful servant, 

' NICHOLAS i 
ADDISON. 
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Obteurit vera moohem* 

VIRG.iEa.vi. 100. 

tnvohing truth in iemui obscure and daric. 
R. WYNNE. 

From iny oton Aptartment, April 3m 

We have already examined Homer's description of 
a future state, and the condition in which he hath 
placed the souls of the deceased. I shall in this pa- 
per make some observations on the account which 
Virgil hath given us of the same subject, who, besides 
a greatness of genius, had all the lights of philosophy 
and human leaminjg to assist and guide him in his dis^ 
coveries. 

iElneas is represented as descending into the empire 
of Death, with a prophetess by his side, who instructs 
him in the secrets of those lower regions. 

Upon the confines of the dead, and before the very 
gates pf this infernal world, Virgil describes several 
inhabitants, whose natures are wonderfully suited to 
the situation of the place, as being either the occa- 
sions or resemblances of Death. Of the first kind are 
the shadows of Sickness, Old-Age, Fear, Famine, and 
Poverty ; apparitipiis very terrible tp behold, with se- 

» SeeN»15r 
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veral others, as Toil, War» Contention, and Discord, 
vrhich contribute all of them to people this common 
receptacle of human souls. As this was lilceMrise a 
very proper residence for every thing that resembles 
Death, the poet tells us, that Sleep, whom he repre* 
«ents as a near relation to Death, has likewise his ha^ 
bitation in these quarters ; and descril^es in them a 
huge gloomy elm-tree, which seems a very proper 
ornament for the place, and is possessed by an innU"> 
merable swarm of Dreams, that hang in clusters un-* 
der every leaf of it. He then gives us a list of ima^ 
ginary persons, who very naturally .lie within thct 
shadow of the Dream-tree, as being of the same kind 
of make in themselves, and the materials, or, to uso 
Shakspeare's phrase, 'the stuff of which dreams are 
made.' Such are the shades of the giant with an 
hundred hands, and of his brother with three bodies ; 
of the double-shaped Centaur and Scylla ; the Gor- - 
gon with snaky hair; the Harpy with a woman's face 
and lion's talons ; the seven-headed Hydra ; and th^ 
Chimaera, which breathes forth a flame, and isacon^ 
pound of thi^e animals. These several mixed na-> 
tures, the creatures of imagination, are not only in«r 
troduced with great art after the Dreams ; but, as they 
are planted at the very entrance, and within the 
very gates of those regions, do probably denote the 
wild deliriums and extravagancies of ^cy, which 
the soul usually falls into when she is just upon the 
verge of Death; 

Thus far ^neas travels in an allegory. The rest 
of the description is drawn with great exactness, ac- 
cording to the religion of the heathens, and the opi- 
nions of the Platonic philosophy. I shall not trouble 
my reader with a common dull story, that, gives an 
account why the heathens first of all supposed a ferry* 
)na|i m hell^ and his name- to be Charon ; but mus( 
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BOtpissofer in niencethe point of doctrine which 
Vir^ hath veiy much insisted upon in this book, 
that the soub of those who are unburied, are not per- 
Batted to go over into their respective places of rest, 
Qiltil they have wandered a handled years upon the 
banks of Styx. This was probably an invention of 
the heathen priesthood, to make the people extremely 
easeful of performing proper rites and ceremonies to 
the memory of the dead. I shall not however, with 
the mfemous scribblers of the age, take an occasion, 
from such a circumstance, to run into declamations 
against priestcraft, but rather look upon it even in 
this light as a rdigious artifice, to raise in the minds 
of man an esteem for the memcMy of their forefathers, 
and a desire to recommend themselves to thatNof 
posterity ; as also to excite in them an ambition of 
imitating the virtues of the deceased, and to keep 
alive in their thoughts the sense of the soul's immor- 
taHty. In a word, we may say in defence of the 
severe opinions relating to the shades of unburied 
persons, what hath been said by some of our divines 
in regard to the ri^d doctrines conceding the souls 
of such who die without being initiated into our re- 
ligion, that supposing they should be erroneous, they 
can do no hurt to the dead, and will have a good 
effect upon the living, in making them cautious of 
neglecting such necessary solemnities. 

Charon is no sooner appeased, and the triple-head- 
ed dog laid asleep, but JEneas makes his entrance into 
the dominions of Pluto. There are three kinds of 
persons described, 'as being situated on the borders ; 
and I can give no reason for their being stationed 
there in so particular a manner, but because none of 
them seem to have had a proper right to a place 
among the dead, as not having run out the whole 
thread of their days, and finished the term of life that 
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had been aOotted them upon earth. The first of 
these are the souls of infents, who are snatched away 
by untimely ends. The second are of those who are 
put to death .wrongfully, and by an unjust sentence ; 
and the third, of those who grew weary of their lives, 
and laid violent hands upon themselves. As for the 
second of these. Vurgil adds with great beauty, that 
Minos, the judge of the dead, is employed in giving 
them a rehearing, and assighing them their several 
quarters suitable to the parts they acted in life. The 
poet, after having mentioned the souls of those un- 
happy men who destroyed themselves, brealcs out 
into a fine exclamation; «Ohl how gladly,' says he, 
'would they now endure life ii^th all its miseries 1 
but the Destinies forbid their return to earth, and the 
waters of Styx surround them with nine streams that 
are unpassable.' It is very remarkable, that Virgil, 
notwithstanding self-murder was so frequent among 
the heathens, and had been practised by some of the 
greatest men in the very age befoi^ him, hath here 
represented it as so heinous a crime. But in this par- 
ticular he was guided by the doctrines of his great 
master Plato ; who says, on this subject, that a man 
is placed in his station of life, like a soldier in his pro- 
per post, which he is not to quit, whatever may hap- 
pen, until he is called off by his commander who 
planted him in it. 

There is another point in the Platonic philosophy, 
which Virgil has made the ground-work of the great- 
est part in the piece we are now examining ; having 
with wonderful art and beauty materialized, if I may 
so call it, a scheme of abstracted notions, and clothed 
the most nice refined conceptions of philosophy in 
sensible images, and poetical representations. The 
Platonists tell us, that the soul, during her residence 
|i) the body, contracts many virtuous and vicious h^^ 
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bits, so as to become a beneficent, mild, charitable ; 
or an angry, malicious, revengeful being : a substance 
inflamed with lust, avarice, and pride; or, on the 
contrary, brightened with pure, generous^ and hum* 
ble dispositions : that these and the like habits of vu> ^ 
tue and vice, growing into the very essence of the 
soul, survive and gather strength in her after her dis- 
solution: that the torments of a vicious soul in a fu« 
ture state, arise principally from those importunate 
passions which are not capable of being gratified 
without a body; and that, on the contrary, the hap* 
piness of virtuous minds, very much consists in thdr 
being employed in sublime speculations^ innocent di* 
versions, sociable affections, and all the ecstasies of 
passion and rapture, which a^ agreeable to rea* 
sonabte natures, and of which they gained a relish in 
this life. 

Upon this foundation the poet raises that beautiful 
description of the secret haunts and walks, which, he 
tells us, are inhabited by deceased lovers. 

Not far from hence, says he, lies a great waste of 
plains, that are called 'The Fields of Melancholy/ 
In these there grows a forest of myrtle, divided into 
many shady retirements and covered walks, and in* 
habited by the souls of those who pined away with 
love. The passion, says he, continues with them after 
death. He then gives a list of this languishing tribe, 
in which his own Dido makes the principal figure, and 
is described as living in this soft romantic scene with 
the shade of her first husband Sichaeus. 

The poet, in the next place, mentions another plain 
that was peopled with the ghosts of warriors, as still 
delighting in each other's company, and pleased with 
the exercise of arms. He there represents the Gre* 
cian generals and common soldiers who perished ii) 
the siege of Troy as drawn up in squadrons^ and te(w 
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Hfied at the approach of MaesLt, which renewed in 
them those impressions of fear they had before re- 
ceived in battle with the Trojans. He afterwards 
likewise, upon the same notions, gives a view of the 
Trojan heroes who lived in former ages, amidst a 
visionary scene of chariots and arms, flowery mea- 
dows, shining spears, and generous steeds, which he 
tells us were their pleasures upon earth, and now 
make up their happiness in Elysium. For the same 
reason, also, he mentions others as singing pxans, and 
songs of triumph, anudst a beautiful grove of laurel. 
The chief of the concert was the poet Musaeus, wha 
stood inclosed with a circle of admirers, and rose by 
the head and shoulders above the throng of shades 
that surround him. The habitations of unhappy 
spirits, to shew the duration of then: torments and the 
desperate condition they are in, are represented as 
guarded by a Fury, moated round with a lake of fire^ 
strengthened with towers of iron, encompassed with a 
triple wall, and fortified with pillars of adamant, which 
all the gods together are not able to heave from their 
foundations. The noise of stripes, the clank of chains* 
and the groans of the tortured, strike the pious .£neas 
with a kind of horror. The poet afterwards divides 
the criminals into two classes. The first and blackest 
catalogue consists of such as were guilty of outrages 
against the gods ; and the next, of such who were 
convicted of injustice between man and man : the 
greatest number of whom, says the poet, are those 
who followed the dictates of Avarice. 

It was an opinion of the Platonists, that the souls 
of men, having contracted in the body great stains 
and pollutions of vice and ignorance, there were se- 
veral purgations and cleansings necessary to be pass- 
ed through, both here and hereafter, in order to refine 
md purify them. 
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Virgil^ to give this thought likewise a clothing of 
poetry, describes some spirits as bleaching in the 
winds, others as cleansing under great falls of waters, 
and others as purging in ifire, to recover the primitiYe 
beauty and purity of their natures. 

It was likewise an opinion of the same sect of phi- 
losophers, that the souls of all men exist in a separate 
state, long before their union with their bodies ; and 
that, upon their immersion into flesh, they forget 
every thing which passed in the state of pre-existence ; 
so that what we here call knowledge, is nothing dse 
but memory, or the recovery of those things which 
we knew before. 

In pursuance of this scheme, Virgil gives us a 
View of several souls, who, to prepare themselves for 
living upon earth, flock about the banks of the river 
Lethe, and swill themselves with the waters of ob* 
livion. 

The same scheme gives him an opportunity of 
making a noble compliment to his countrymen, where 
Anchises is represented taking a survey of the long 
train of heroes that are to descend from him, and 
giving his son Jjieas an account of all the gbries of 
his race. 

I need not mention the revolution of the Platonic 
year, which is but just touched upon in this book 2^ 
and, as I have consulted no authoi^s thoughts in this 
explication, shall be very well pleased, if it can make 
the noblest piece of the most accomplished poet more 
agreeable to my female readers, when they thipk fit 
to look into Dryden's translation of it 

ADDISON. 
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jiUena fiegotia curat, 
Excuuuipnprm, 

H0R.lSitui.l9. 

When he had lost all bustDess of hU own. 
He ran in quest of news thro^ all the town. 
Intent on that of others. 

R. WYNNE, 

lW»f« my own Apartment, April 5. 
There lived some years since, i;vithin my neighbour- 
hood, a very grave person, an upholsterer', who 
seemed a man of more than ordinary application to 
business. He was a very early riser, and was often 
abroad two or three hours before any of his neigh- 
bours. He had a particular carefulness in the knit- 
.ting of his brows, and a kind of impatience in all his 
motions, that plainly discovered he was always intent 
on matters of importance. Upon my inquiry into 
his life and conversation, I found him to be the great- 
est newsmonger in our quarter ; that he rose before 
day to read the Post-man ; and that he would take 
two or three turns to the other end of the town be- 
fore his neighbours were Up, to see if there were any 

■ Mr. Arne, in Covent-gaide^ , was, it is said, the origi- 
nal of the politician exposed in this paper, in N^ 160, and 
by Mr. Murphy, under the name of Quidnnnc, in his farca 
of "The Upholsterer; or What News?" He was the Ei- 
ther of Dr. Thomas Augustine Arne, an eminent musician, 
who died in 1T78 ; and of Mrs, Cibber, the celebrated ac* 
tress. 
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Dutch mails come in. He had a wife and several 
children ; but was much more inquisitive to know 
what passed in Poland than in his own family, and 
was in greater pain and anxiety of mind for king 
Augustus's welfare, than that of his nearest relations. 
He looked* extremely thin in a dearth of news, and 
never enjoyed himself in a westerly wind. This in-* 
defetigable kind of life was the ruin of his shop ; for 
about the time that his favourite prince left the crown 
of Poland, he broke and dbappeared. 

This man and his affairs had been long out of ray 
mind, until about three days ago, as I was walking in 
St. James's park, I heard somebody at a distance 
hemming after me : and who should it be but my 
old neighbour the upholsterer? I saw he was reduced 
to extreme poverty, by certain shabby superfluities in 
his dress : for, notwithstanding that it was a very 
suJtry day for the time of the year, he wore a loose 
great coat and a muff, with a long campaign wig out 
of curl ; to which he had added the ornament of a 
pair of black garters buckled under the knee. Upon 
his coming up to me, I was going to inquire into his 
present circumstances ; but was prevented by his ask- 
ing me, with a whisper, whether the last letters 
brought any accounts that one might rely upon from 
Bender? i told him, none that I heard of; and asked 
him, whether he had yet married his eldest daugh- 
ter? He told me. No. * But pray,' says he, ' tell me 
sincerely, what are your thoughts of the king of 
Sweden ?' for, though jiis wife and children were 
starving, I found his chief concern at present was for 
this great monarch. I told him, that I looked upon 
him as one of the first heroes of the age. * But pray,* 
says he, * do you think there is any truth in the story 
of his wound ? And finding me surprised at the ques- 
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tion, * Nay/ says he, * I only propose it to you.' I 
answeredi that I thought there was no reason to doubt 
of it, * But why in the heel/ says he, « more than in 
any other part of the body?' — * Because/ said I, ' the 
bullet chanced to light there/ 

This extraordinary dialogue was no sooner ended, 
but he began to launch out into a long dissertation 
upon the afTairs of the North ; alid, after having 
spent some time on them, he told me he was in a great 
perplexity how to reconcile the Supplement with the 
English-post, and had been now just examining what 
the other papers say upon the same subject. ' The 
Daily Courant/ says he, 'has these words. ''We 
have advices from very good hands, that a certain 
prince has some matters of great importance under 
consideration." This is very mysterious; but the 
Post-boy leaves us more in the dark ; for he tells us, 
that there are private intimations of measures taken 
by a certain prince, which time will bring to light. 
Now the Post-man/ says he, < who uses to be very 
clear, refers to the same news in these words ; '* The 
late conduct of a certain prince affords great flatter 
of speculation.^' This certain prince/ says the up* 
holsterer, ' whom they are ail so cautious of naming, 
I take to be—' Upon which, though there was 
nobody near us, he whispered something in my ear, 
which I did not hear, or think worth my while to 
make him repeat. 

We were now got to the upper end of the Mall, 
where were three or four very odd fellows sitting 
together upon the bench. These I found were all of 
them politicians, who used to sun themselves in that 
place every day about dinner-time. Observing them 
to be curiosities in their kind, and my friend's ac- 
quaintance, I sat down among them. 

The chief politician of the bench was a great asser* 
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ter of paradoxes. He told us, with a seeming con'* 
cern, that by some news he had lately read from 
Muscovy^ it appeared to hini that there was a storm 
gathering in the Black-sea, which might in time do 
hurt to the naval forces of this nation. To this he 
added, that, for his part, he could not wish to see the 
Turk driven out of Europe, which he believed could 
not but be prejudicial to our woollen manufacture. 
He then told us, that he looked upon those extraon* 
dinary revolutions which had lately happened in 
those parts of the world, to have risen chiefly from 
two persons who were not much talked of; 'and 
those,' says he, 'are prince Menzikoff, and the duch- 
ess of Mirandola.' He backed his assertions with so 
many broken hints, and such a show of depth and 
wisdom, that we gave ourselves up to his opinions. 

The discourse at length fell upon a point which 
seldom escapes a knot of true-born Englishmen, whe- 
ther, in case of a religious war, the protestants would 
not be too strong for the papists? This we unani- 
mously determined on the protestant side. One who 
sat on my right-hand, and, as I found by his dis- ' 
course, had been in the West Indies, assured us, 
that it would be a very easy matter for the protestants 
to beat the pope at sea; and added, that, whenever 
such' a war does break out, it must turn to the good of 
the Leeward islands. Upon this, one who sat at the 
end of the bench, and, as I afterwards found, was 
the geographer of the company, said, that in case 
the papists should drive the protestants from these 
parts of Europe, when the worst came to the worst, 
it would be impossible to beat them out of Norway 
and Greenland, provided the Northern crowns hold 
together, and the czar of Muscovy stand neuter. 

He further told us for our comfort, that there were 
vast tracts of lands about the pole, inhabited neither 
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by protestaiits Bor papists, and 6f greater extent than 
all the Roman cathblic dominions in Europe. 

When ve had fully discussed this point, my friend 
the upholsterer began to exert himself upon the pre- 
sent negotiations of peace; in which he deposed 
princes, settled the bounds of kingdoms, and balanc- 
ed the power of Europe, with great justice and im- 
partiality. 

I at length took my leave of the company, and was 
going away ; but had not got thirty yards, before the 
i]ph61sterer hemmed again after me. Upon his ad- 
vancmg towards me with a whisper, I expected to 
hear some secret piece of news, which he had not 
thought fit to communicate to the bench ; but, in- 
stead of that, he desired me in my ear to lend 'him 
half a crown. In compassion to so needy a states* 
man, and to dissipate the confusion I found he was 
in, I told him, if he pleased, 1 would give him five 
shillings, to recdve five pounds of him when the great 
Turk was driven out of Constantinople ; which he 
very readily accepted, but not before he had laid 
down to me tiie impossibility of such an event, as the 
affairs of Europe now stand. 

This paper I design for the particular benefit of 
those worthy citizens who live more in a coffee-house 
than in thdr shops, and whose thoughts are so taken 
up with the affairs of the allies, that they forget their 
customers. 

ADDISON. 
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— « Sequitur^ue pairem non passihvs trquit, 

VIRG. Mn. u. 724. 

And with unequal steps his sire pursues. 

R. WYNNE. 

Trim my own Apartment, April 7. 

We have already described out of Homer the voyage 
of Ulysses to the infernal shades, with the several ad* 
ventures that attended it. If we look into the beau- 
.tifui romance published not many years since by the 
archbishop of Cambray, we may see the son of 
Ulysses bound on the same expedition, and after the 
same manner making his discoveries among the re- 
gions of the dead. The story of Telemachus is form- 
ed altogether in the spirit of Homer, and will give an 
unlearned reader a notion of that great poet's manner 
of writing, more than any translation of him can 
possibly do. As it was written for the instruction of 
a young prince who may one day sit upon the throne 
of France, the author took care to suit the several 
parts of his story, and particularly the description we 
are now entering upon, to the character and quality 
of his pupil. For which reason, he insists very much 
on the misery of bad, and the happiness of good 
kings, in the account he hath given of punishments 
and rewards in the other world. 

We may however observe, notwithstanding the en- 
deavours of this great and learned author to copy 
after the style and sentiments of Homer, that there 
is a certain tincture oi Christianity running through 
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the whole relation. The prelate in several places 
mixes himself with the poet ; so that his future state 
put me in mind of Michael AngeKs Last Judg- 
ment ; where Charon and his boat are represented 
as bearing a part in the dreadful solemnities of that 
great day. 

TelemachuSy after having passed through the dark 
avenues of Death in the retinue of Mercury, who 
every day delivers up a certain tale of ghosts to the 
ferryman of Styx, is admitted to the infernal bark. 
Among the companions of his voyage is the shade of 
Nabopharzan, a king of Babylon, and tyrant of all 
the East. Among the ceremonies and pomps of his 
funeral, there were four slaves sacrificed, according 
to the custom of the country, in order to attend him 
among the shades. The author, having described this 
tyrant in the most odious colours of pride, insolence, 
and cruelty, tells us, that his four slaves, instead of 
serving him after death, were perpetually insulting 
him with reproaches and affronts for his past usage : 
that they spumed him as he lay upon the ground, 
and forced htm to shew his face, which he would fain 
have covered, as lying under all tlie confusion of guilt' 
and infamy ; and, in short, that they kept him bound 
in a chain, in order to drag him before the tribunal 
of the dead. 

Tdemachus, upon looking out of the bark, sees all 
the strand covered with an innumerable multitude of 
shades, who, upon his jumping ashore, immediately 
vanished. He then pursues his course to the palace 
of Pluto, who is described as seated on his throne in 
terrible majesty, with Proserpine by his side. At 
the foot of his throne was the pale hideous spectre, 
who, by the ghastliness of his visage^ and the nature 
of the apparitions that surround him, discovers him- 
self to be Death. His attendants are. Melancholy, 
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Distrust, Revenge, Hatred, Ayarice, Despair, Ambi- 
tion, Envy, Impiety, with frightful Dreams, and wak- 
ing Cares, which are all drawn very naturally in pro- 
per actions and postures. The author, with great 
beauty, places near his frightful Dreams an assembly 
of Phantoms, which are often eniployed to terrify the 
living, by appearing in the shape and likeness of the 
dead. 

The young hero in the next place takes a survey of 
the different kinds of criminals, that lay in torture 
among clouds of sulphur, and torrents of fire. The 
first of these were such as had been guilty of impie- 
ties, which Qvery one hath an horror fsr; to which is 
added a catalogue of such offenders that scarce ap- 
pear to be faulty in the eyes of the vulgar. Among 
these, says the auUHHr, are malicious critics, that have 
endeavoured to cast a blemish upon the perfections 
of others ; with whom he likewise places ^uch as have 
often hurt the reputaticm of the in^jiocent, by passing 
a rash judgment on their actions, without knowing 
the occasions of them. These crimes, says he, are 
more sevesdy punished ^ter deaths because they 
generally meet with impunity upon earth. 

Tekmachus, after having takqa a survey of several 
other wretches in the same circumstances, arrives at 
that region of torments in which wicked kings a» 
punished. Thare are very fine strokes of imagination 
in the description which he gives of this unhappy 
multitude. He tells us, that on one «ide Qf them there 
•stood a revengeful fury, thundering in their ears in- 
tcessant repetitions of all the crimes they had comr 
fitted upon earth, with the aggravations of ambition^ 
vanity, hardness of heart, and all those secret affec- 
tions of mind that enter into the composition of a ty- 
rant. At the same time, she holds up to them a large 
Aiirrpr> in whicjh levery one sees hjmelf represedted 
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in the natural horror and deformity of his character. 
On the other side of them stands another fury, that, 
with an insulting derision^ repeats to them all the 
praises that their flatterers had bestowed upon them 
while they sat upon their respective thrones. She, 
too, says the author, presents a mirror before their 
eyes, in which every one sees himself adorned with 
all those beauties and perfections, in which they had 
been drawn by the vanity of their own hearts, and 
, the flattery of others. To punish them for the wan- 
tonness of the cruelty which they formerly exercised, 
they are now delivered up to be treated according to 
the fancy and caprice of several slaves, who have here 
an opportunity of tyrannizing in thetr turns. 

The author having given us a description of thes^ 
ghastly spectres, who, says he, sne always calling upon 
Death, and are placed under the distillation of that 
burning vengeance which falls upon them drop by 
drop, and is never to be exhausted, leads us into a 
pleasing scene of groves, filled with the melody of 
birds, and the odours«of a thousand different plants. 
These groves are represented as rising among a great 
many flowery meadows, and watered with streams 
that diffuse a perpetual freshness, in the midst of an 
eternal day, and a never fiading spring. This, says 
the author, was the habitation of those good princes 
who were friends of the gods, and parents of the 
people. Among these Telemachus converses with 
the shade of one of his ancestors, who makes a most 
agreeable relation of the joys of Elysium, and the na- 
ture of its inhabitants. The residence of Sesostris 
among these happy shades, with his character and 
present employment, is drawn in a very lively man- 
ner, and with a great elevation of thought. 

The description of that pure and gentle tight, which 
overflows these happy regions, and clothes the spirits- 
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of these virtuous persons, hath something in it of that 
enthusiasm which this aifthor was accused of by his 
enemies in the church of Home ; but, however it may 
look in religion, it makes a very beautiful figure in 
poetry. 

The rays of the sun, says he, are darkness in com- 
parison with this light, which rather deserves the 
name of glory, than that of light. It pierces the 
thickest bodies, in the same manner as the sun-beams 
pass through crystal. It strengthens the sight instead 
of dazzling it ; and nourishes in the most inward re* 
cesses of the mind a perpetual serenity that is not to 
be expressed. It enters and incorporates itself with 
the very substance of the soul. The spirits of the 
blessed feel it in all their senses, and in adi their per- 
ceptions. It produces a certain source of peace and 
joy that arises in them for ever, running through all 
the ^Eunilties, and refreshing all the desires of the 
soul. External pleasures and delights, with all their 
charms and allurements, are regarded with the ut« 
roost indifference and neglect by these happy ^irits, 
who have this great principle of pleasure within them, 
drawing the whole mind to itself, calling off their at- 
tention from the most delightful objects, and giving 
them all the transports of inebriation, without the gqb- 
fusioa and folly of it. 

I have here only mentioned some master-touches 
of this admirable piece, because the original itself is 
understood by the greater part of my readers. I 
must confess, I take a particular delight in these pro^ 
spects of futurity, whether grounded upon the pro- 
bable suggestions of a fine imagination, or the more 
severe conclusions of philosophy ; as a man loves to 
hear all the discoveries or conjectures relating to a 
foreign country which he is, at some time, to inhabit. 
Prospects of this nature lighten the burden of any 
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present evil^ and refresh us under the worst and low- 
est circumstances of mortality* They extinguish in 
us both the fear and envy of human grandeur. In- 
solence shrinks its head^ power disappears; pain, po- 
verty, and death fly before them. In short» the mind 
that is habituated to the lively sense of an hereafter, 
can hope for what is the most terrifying to the gene- 
rality of mankind^ and rejoice in what is the most 
afflicting. 

ADDISON. 
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" ■ F aeUe tti inventU addere^-^^^- 
It is easy to improve an inventioiu 

From my own Apartment, April 10. 

I WAS last night in an assembly of very fine women. 
How I came among them is of no great importance 
to the reader. I shall only let him know, that I was 
betrayed into so good company by the device of an 
old friend, who had promised to give some of his fe- 
male acquaintance a sight of Mr. Bickerstaff. Upon 
hearing my name mentioned, a lady who sat by me 
told me, they had brought together a female con- 
cert for my entertainment. * You nmst know,' says 
3he, * that we all of us look upon ourselves to be mu- 
sical instruments, though we do not yet know of what 
kind; which we hope to learn from you, if you will 
give us leave to play before you.' This was followed 
by a general laugh, which I always look upon as a 
necessary flourish in the opening of a female concert. 
They then struck up together, and played a whole 
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hoiff upon two grounds, vis. the trial and the opera'/ 
I could not but obserte» that several of their notes 
were more soft, and several more sharp, than any that 
I ever heard in a mde concert; though^ I must con- 
fess, there was not any regard to time, nor any of 
those rests and pauses which are frequent in the har- 
mony of the other sex : bendes that the music was 
generally full, and no particular instrument permitted 
to play long by itself. 

I seemed so very well pleased with what everjr one 
said, and smiled with so much complaisance at all 
their pretty fancies, that, though I did not put one 
word into their discourse, I have the vanity to think 
they looked upon me as very agreeable company. 
I then told them, that if I were to draw the picture of 
so many charming musicians, it should be like one I 
had seen of the Muses, with their several instruments in 
their hands; upon which the lady Kettledrum tossed 
back her head, and cried, 'A very pretty simile !' The 
(x>ncert again revived ; in which with no^s, smiles^ 
and approbations, I bote the part rather of one who 
beats the time, than of a performer. 

I wa» no sooner retired to my lodging9> btit I ran 
over in my thoughts the several characters of this 
fair assembly ; which I shall give sogne account of, 
because they are various in their kind, and may eacli 
of them stand as a sample of a whole species. 

The person who pleased me most was a Flute, an 
instrument that, without any great compass, hath 



' The trial of Dr. Sacheverell, and the Italian Opera, 
then recently introduced into England. The first opera, 
properly so called, exhibited on the English stage, was that 
of Arsinoe, set to music by Mr, Thomas Clayton, and per- 
formed at Dmry-Iane ip 1707, as Sir John Hawkins informs 
us, in his History of Music. 
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something exquisitely sweet and soft in its sound : it 
lulls and sooths the ear, and fills it wkfa such a gen- 
tle kind of melody, as keeps the mind awake without 
startlmg it, and raises a most agreeable passion be- 
tween transport and indolence. In short, the music 
of the Flute is the conversation of a mild and amiable 
woman, that has nothing in it very elevated, nor, at 
the same time, any thing mean or trival. 

I must here observe, that the Hautboy is the most 
perfect of the Flute species, which, with all the sweet^ 
ness of the sound, hath a great strength and variety 
of notes; though at the same time I mustobserve, 
that the Hautboy in one sex is as scarce as the Harp- 
sichcnrd in the other. 

By the side of the Flute there sat a Flagelet ; for 
ao I must call a certain young lady, who, fancying 
herself a wit, despised the music of the FAite as low 
and insipid, and would be entertaining the company 
with tart ill-natured observations, pert fancies, and 
little turns, which she imagined to be full of life and 
spirit. The Flagelet theieifbre doth not differ fh>m 
the Flute so much in the compass of its notes, as in 
the shrillness and sharpness of the soimd. We must 
however take notice, that the Fiagelets among their 
own sex are more valued and esteemed than the 
Flutes. 

There chanced to be a coquette in the concert, that 
with a great many skittish notes, affected sqUeaks, 
and studied inconsistencies, distinguished herself from 
the rest of the company. She did not speak a word 
during the whole trial; but I' thought she would 
never have done upon the opera. One while she 
would break out upon, * That hideous king !' then 
upon ^ The charming Uack-moor !' then, * O that dear 
lion i* then would hum over two or three notes ; then 
run to the window to see what coach was coming. 
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The coquette^ therefore, I must distingonh by that 
mudcal inttrument which is commonly known by the 
name of a Kit, that is more jiggish than the Fiddle 
itself, and nerer sounds but to dance. 

The fourth person who bore a part in the conversa* 
tion was a prude, who stuck to the trial, and was si- 
lent upon the whole opera. The gravity of her cen- 
sures, and composure of her voice, which were often 
attended with supercilious casts of the eye, and a 
seeming contempt for the lightness of the conversation, 
put me in mind of that ancient, serious, matron-like 
instrument, the Virginal. 

I must not pass over in silence a Lancashire Horn- 
pipe, by which I would signify a young country 
lady, who, with a great deal of mirth and innocence, 
diverted the company very agreeably; and, if I am 
not mistake, by that time the wildness of her notes 
is a little softened, and the redundancy of her music 
restrained by conversation and good company, will 
be improved into one of the most amiable Flutes about 
the town. Your romps and boarding-school girkfali 
likewise under this denomination. 

On the right-hand of the Hornpipe sat a Welsh- 
Harp, an insfrument which very much delights m 
the tunes of old historical ballads, and in celebrating 
the renowned actions and exploits of ancient British 
heroes. By this instrument I therefore would de- 
scribe a oertainf lady, who is one of those female his- 
torians that upon all occasions enters into pedigrees 
and descents, and iinds herself related, by some off- 
shoot or other, to almost every great family in Eng- 
land; for which reason, she jars and is out of tune 
very often in conversation, for the OHnpany's want of 
due attention and respect to her. 

But the most sonorous part of our concert was a 
She-drum, or, as the vulgar call it> a Kettle-drum^ 
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-who accompanied her discourse witb motions of tbe 
body, tosses of the head, and brandishes of the fan. 
Her music was loud, bold, and masculine. Every 
thump she gave alarmed the company, and very often 
set somebody or other in it a-blushing. 

The last I shall mention was a certain romantic in- 
strument called a Dulcimer, who talked of nothing 
but shady woods, flowery meadows, purling streams^ 
larks and nightingales, with all the beauties of the 
spring, and the pleasures of a country life. This in- 
strument hath a fine melancholy sweetness in it, and 
goes very well with the Flute. 

I think most of the conversable part of womankind 
may be found under one of the forei^oing divisions ; 
but it must be confessed, that the generality of that 
sex, notwithstanding they have naturally a great 
genius for being talkative, are not mistresses of more 
than one note ; with which, however, by frequeiit re* 
petition, they make a greater sound than those who 
are possessed of the whole gamut ; as may be observ- 
ed in your Lamms or household-scolds, and in your 
Castanets or impertinent tittle-tattles, who have no 
other variety in their discourse but that of talking 
slower or faster. * 

Upon communicating this schemeof music to an old 
friend of mine, who was formerly a man of gallantry ' 
and a rover, he told me, that he believed he had been 
in love with every instrument in my concert. The 
first that smit him was a Hornpipe, who lived near 
his father's house in the country ; but upon his failing 
to meet her at an assize, according to appointment, 
she cast him off. His next passion was for a Kettle- 
drum, whom he fell in love with at a play ; but when 
he became acquainted with her, not finding the soft- 
ness of her sex in. her ccmversation, he grew cool to 
her; though at the same time he could not deny but 
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that «he beht^dd herself rtry mueii filie a gentle^ 
ivomaii. His third mistress was a Dnlcinier, ii^ho he 
Hound took great delight in sighing and languishing, 
but woutd go no farther than the preface of maAxi^ 
mony ; so that she would never let a lover have any 
more of her than her heart, which after having won, 
he was forced to leafve her, as despairing of any fiir^ 
ther success. ' I must eonfess,' says my friend, « I 
have often cottsidered her Vfitb a great deal of admi- 
ration ; and I find her pleasure is so much in this first 
step of an amour, that her life will pass away in 
dream, solitude, and sc^Moquy, until her decay of 
charms makes her snatch at the worst man that ever 
pretended to her. I« the next place,' says my friend> 
' I feil in love with a Kit, who led me such a dance 
through an the varieties of a fsmiiliar, cold, fond, and 
indifTerent behavioiA, that the woild began to grow 
censonous, though without any cause; for which 
reason, to recover our reputations, we parted by con* 
smit. To mend my hand,' says he, ' I made my next 
application to a Virginal, who gave me great encou- 
ragement, after her cautious manner, until some ma- 
licious companion told her of my long passion for the 
Kit, which made her turft me off as a scandalous fel- 
low. At length, in despair,' says he, ' I betook my- 
self tO's(Welsh-Harp,wlK> rejected me with contempt, 
s^er having found that my great grandmother was a. 
brewer's daughter.' 

I fbund, by the sequel of my Mend's discourse, 
that he had never aspiied to a Hautboy ; that he had 
been exasperated by a Flagelet ; and that, to this very 
day, he pines away for a flute. 

Upon the whole, having thoroughly considered how 
absolutely necessary it is, that two kistruments, which 
are to play together for life, should be exactly tuned, 
and go in perfect concert with each other; I would 
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propose matches between the mvisic of both sexes, 
according to tlie following Table of Marriage : 

1. Drum and Kettle-drum. 
S. Lute and Flute. 

3. Harpsichord and Hautboy. 

4. Violin and Flagelet. 

5. Bass-viol and Kit. 

6. Trumpet and Welsh-Harp. 

7. Huhting-hom ' aad Hornpipe. 

8. Bagpipe and Castanet. 

9« Fassing-bell and Virginal. 

* Mr. Bickerstaif^ in consideration of his ancient 
friendship and acquaintance with Mr. Betterton, and 
great esteem for his merit, summonses all his disciples, 
whether deader living, mad or tame, Toasts, Smarts, 
Dappers, Pretty-fellows, Musicians or Scrapers, to 

> In The British Apo1Io» vol. iii. N^ 19, we find the fbl- 
towing letter, which seems to fpmish a proof of the utility 
of the Tatler, and may be added to that mentioned in N» 
118, let. 2, 

* GENTLEMEN, 

* Reading Mr. BickerstafPa N® 153, I found by inward 
conviction my own character, being what he iAieie calls a 
Hunting-horn. My reflections upon the lidiculous figure 
in which those of this character appear to men of sense, 
being joined with intimations of some philosophical gentle* 
men of my acquaintance, to the same purpose, wrought in 
fine a sadden, though secret resolutioB, of leaima^^ the 
pursuit of haves and foxes, and of betting myself to a 
move pieatant and proAtal^ie «rausement ; yiz. the study of 
«iBperimental philosophy. Vor which pufpose I apply my- 
aelf to you, gentlemen, for infermotion, what authors have 
writ best upon the subject in "Eugli^. Believe this to pro-^ 
oeed CroQi » aiaeerity not to be rallied.' 
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make their appearance at the playhouse in the Hay- 
market on Thursday next, vrhen there will be a play' 
acted for the benefit of the said Betterton.' 

ADDISON. 
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Faemni nA^irUeWgtndOf ui nihil inteHigani, 

TEIU 

While they pretend to know more than others, they know 
nothing in reality. 

JFVom my own Apartment, April 12. 

Tom Folio ' is a broker in learning, employed to get 
together good editions, and stock the libraries of great 
men. There is not a sale of books begins until Tom 
Folio is seen at the door. There is not an auction 
where his name is not heard, and that too in the very 
.nick of time, in the critical moment, before the last 
decisive stroke of the hammer. There is not a sub- 
scription goes forward in which Tom is not privy to 

* ' The Maid's Tragedy,' m which Mr. Betterton played 
his celebrated part of Melantius, and died Of the gout in 
his head, on the 28th of the same mouth. 

* Thfe^as Rawltnson, esq. eldest son of Sir Thomas Raw* 
linson, lord mayor of London in 1706. He lired in Gray's 
Inn, where he had lour chambers so filled with books, both 
on the shelves, and on the floors, that he was obliged to re^ 
move his bed into the passage* Mattaire defeated his 
Juvenal to him. Mr. Rawlinion removed from Gray's Inn 
to London House, inAlderq^ita^treetyWheie be died, 1^44, 
August 6, 1725. 
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the first rough draught of the proposals ; nor a ca^ 
talogue printed, that doth not come to hiin wet from 
the press. He is an universal scholar, so hr as the 
title-page of all authors ; knows the manuscripts in 
which they were discovered, the editions through 
which they have passed, with the praises or censures 
which they have received from the several members 
of the learned world. He has a greater esteem for 
Aldus and Elzevir, than for Virgil and Horace. If 
you talk of Herodotus, he breaks out into a pane* 
gyric upon Harry Stephens. He thinks he gives you 
an account of an author, when he tells you the sub- 
ject he treats of, the name of the editor, and the 
year in which it was printed. Or if you draw him 
into further particulars, he cries up the goodness of 
the paper, extols the diligence of the corrector, and 
is transported with the beauty of the letter. This he 
looks upon to be soHnd learning, and substantial cri- 
ticism. As for those who talk of the fineness of 
style, and the justness of thought, or describe the 
brightness of any particular passages ; nay, though 
they themselves write in the genius and spirit of the 
author they admire ; Tom looks upon them as men 
of superficial learning, and flashy parts. 

I had yesterday morning a visit from this learned 
idiot, for that is the light in which I consider every 
pedant, wlien I discovered in him some little touches 
of the coxcomb, which I had not before observed. 
Being very full of the figure which he makes in the 
republic of letters, and wonderfully satisfied with his 
great stock of knowledge, he gave me broad intima- 
tions, that he did not believe in ail points as his 
forefathers had done. He then communicated to 
me a thought of a certain author upon a passage of 
Virgil's account of the dead, which I made the sub* 
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ject of a late paper *. This thought had taken very 
much among men of Tom's pitch and understand- 
ing, though universally exploded by all that know 
how to construe Virgil, or have any relish of anti* 
quity. Not to trouble my reader with it, I founds 
upon the whole, that Tom did not believe a future 
state of rewards and punishments, because .^eas, at 
hb leaving the empire of the dead, passed through 
the gate of ivory, and not through that of horn. 
Knowing that Tom had not sense enough to give up 
an opinion which he had once received, that I might 
avoid wrangling, I told him, that Virgil possibly had 
his oversights as well as another author. * Ah ! Mr. 
Bickerstaff,' says he, * you would have another opi- 
nion of him, if you would read him in Daniel Hein- 
sius's edition. I have perused him myself several 
times in that edition/ continued he ; * and, after the 
strictest and most malicious examination, could find 
but two faults in him, one of them is in the iEneids, 
•where there are two commas Instead of a parenthesis; 
and another in the third Georgic, where you may 
£nd a semicolon turned upside down. * Perhaps/ 
said I, * these were not Virgil's faults, but those of 
the transcriber.' — ' I dp not design it/ saysTom, * as 
a reflection on Virgil ; on the contrary, I know that 
all the manuscripts declaim against such a puuctua- 
tion. Oh \ Mr. Bickerstaff,' says he, * what would a 
man give to see one simile of Virgil writ in his own 
hand ? I asked him which was the simile he meant ; 
but was answered, * Any simile in Virgil.' He then 
told me all the secret history in the commonwealth 
of learning ; of modern pieces that had the names 
of ancient authors annexed to them ; of all the books 

« N* 154. 
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that were now wridog or printing in the^everal party 
of Europe ; of many amendments whiph are made, 
and not yet published ; and a thousand other parti- 
culars, which I would not have my memory bur- 
dened with for a Vatican^ 

At length, being iiilly persuaded that I thoroughly 
•dmired him, and looked upon him as a prodigy of 
learning, he took his leave. I know several of Tom's 
class, who are professed admirers of Tasso, without 
imd^rstanding a word of Italian : and one, in parti* 
cular, that carries a Pastor Fido in his pocket, in 
which, I am sure, he is acquainted with no other 
beauty but the clearness of the character. 

There is another kind of pedant, who, with all 
Tom Folio's impertinences, hath greater superstruc- 
tures and embellishments of Greek and Latin ; and 
is still more insuppcniable than the other, in the same 
degree as he is more learned. Of this kind very 
often are editors, commentators, interpreters, scho- 
liasts, and critics-; and, !n shott, all men of deep 
learning without common sense. These persons set a 
greater value on themselves for having found out the 
meaning of a passage in Greek, than upQ^ the au- 
thor for having written it; nay, will aJtfow the pas- 
sage itself not to have any beauty in it, at the same 
time that they would be considered as the greatest 
men of the age for having interpreted it. They will 
look with contempt on the most beautiful poems 
that have been composed by any of their contem- 
poraries ; but will lock themselves up in their studies 
for a twelvemonth together, to correct, publish, and 
expound such trifles of antiquity, as a modem author 
would be contemned for. Men of the strictest mo- 
rals, severest lives, and the gravest professions, will 
write volumes upon an idle sonnet^ that is originally 
VOL. III. Q 
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In Greek or Latin ; give editions of the most im- 
moral authors ; and spin out whole pages upon the 
various readings of a lewd expression. All that can 
foe said in excuse for them is, that their works suffi- 
ciently shew they have no' taste of their authors; and 
that what they do in this kind, is out of their great 
learning, and not out of any levity or lasciviousness 
of temper. 

A pedant of this nature is wonderfully well de- 
scribed in six Imes of Boileau, with which I shall 
conclude his character: 

' Un pedani ttajwi de sa vaine tdenee, 
T}na heritii de Grec, tout bouffi d*arroganee, 
Ei qui de mille auteurs reienus mot par mot. 
Dam sa iiie entassez v?a touventfait qv?tm tot, 
Crmt ftc*im Imrefait toutt et que sane AriHote 
ha raiton ne voH gotUe, et iebon tent radote,* 



% 



* Brim-fuU of l^aniiiig aee that pedant stride. 
Bristling with horrid Greek, and piiff'd with pride ! 
A thousand authors he in vain has read. 
And with their maxims stuff 'd his empty head ; 
And thinks that, without Aristotle's rule, 
Keason is blind, and cominon sense a fooL* 
i R. WYNNE. 

ADDISON. 
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N" 159. SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1710. 



Kitor in adoertum: nee me, fui cetera, vincit 
Impetu s 

OVID. Met Ub. iL ver. 72. 

I steer against their motioDs ; nor am I 

Borne back by all the conrent 

ADDISON. 



3vm tmf own Apartment, April 14. 

The wits of this island, for above fifty years past, 
instead of correcting the vices of the age, have done 
all they could to ii^ame them. Marriage has been 
one of the common topics of ridicule that every 
stage-scribbler hath found his account in; for vrhei)- 
ever there is an occasion for a clap, an impertinent 
jest upon matrimony is sure to raise it. This hath 
been attended with very pernicious consequences. 
Many a country esquire, upon his setting up for a 
man of the town, has gone home in the gaiety of his 
heart, and beat his wife. A kind husband hath been 
looked upon as a clown, and a good wife as a do- 
mestic animal unfit for the company or conversation 
of the beau monde. In short, separate beds, silent 
tables, and solitary homes, have been introduced by 
your men of wit and pleasuire of the age. 

As I shall always make it my business to stem the 
torrents of prejudice and vice, I shall take particular 
care to put an honest father of a family in counte- 
nance ; and endeavour to remove all the evils out of 
that state of life, which is either the most happy or 
most miserable that a man can be placed in. In or- 
der to this, let us, if you please, consider the wits and 
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veil-bred persons of former times. I have shewn in 
another paper^ that Pliny, who was a man of the 
greatest genius, as well as of the first quality of his 
age, did not think it below him to be a kind hus- 
band, and to treat his wife as a friend, companion, 
and counsellor. I shall give the like instance of ano- 
ther, who in all respects was a much greater man 
than Pliny, and hath writ a whole book of letters to 
his wife. They are not so full of turns as those of 
the former autiior, who writes very much like a mo- 
dem ; but are full of that beautiful simplicity which 
is altogether natural, and is the distinguishing cha- 
racter of the best ancient writers. The author I am 
speaking of, is Cicero; who, in the foUowing pas- 
sages which I have taken out of his letters, shews, 
that he did not think it inconsistent with the polite- 
■CSB of his manners, or the greatness of his wisdom, 
to stand upon record in his domestic character. 

These letters were written in a time when he was 
banished from his country, by a faction that then 
prevailed at Rome. 

' CICERO TO TERENTIA. 



' I LZAUf from the letters of my friends, as well 
as from common report, that yon give incredible 
proofs of virtue and fortitude, and that you are inde- 
fatigable in all kinds of good offices. How unhappy 
a man am I> that a woman of your virtue, constancy, 
honour, and good-nature, should fall into so great 
distresses upon my account 1 and that my dear Tul- 
liola should be so much afflicted for the sake of a 
father, with whom she had once so much reason to 
be pleased 1 How can I mentran little Cicero, whose 
first knowledge of things began, with the sense of his 
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misery ? If all this had happeoed by the decrees of 
Fate, as you would kindly persuade me, I could have 
borne it. But, alas! it is all befallen me by my own 
indiscretion, who thought I was beloved by those 
that envied me, and did not join with them who 
sought my friendship. At present, since my friends 
bid me hope, I shall take care of my health, that I 
may enjoy the benefit of your afiectionate services. 
Plancius hopes we may some time or other come to- 
gether into Italy. If I ever live to see that day ; if 
I ever return to yonr dear embraces ; in short, if I 
ever again recover you and myself, I shall think our 
conjugal piety very well rewarded.-— —As for what 
you write to me about selling your estate, consider, 
my dear Terentia, consider, alas ! what would be the 
event of it. If our present fortune continues to op- 
press us, what will become of our poor bc^! My 
tears flow so fast, that I am not able to jMrrite any 
further ; and I would not willingly make you weep 

with me. '-Let us take care not to undo the child 

that is aUeady undone : if we can leave him any 
thing, a little virtue will keep him from want, and a 
little fortune raise him in die world. Mind your 
health, and let me know frequently what you are 
doing,— —"Remember me to TulJiola and Cicero.' 

II. 

' Do not fancy that I write longer letten to any 
one than to yoursdf, unless when I chance to receive 
a k>nger letter from another, whidi I am indiqien- 
sably obliged to answer in every particular. The 
truth of it is, I have n> subject for a letter at pm- 
sent ; and, as my af&irs now staid, there is nothing 
more painfril to me than writing. As for you, and 
our dear Tulliola, I cannot write to you without 
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abundance of tears ; for I see both of you miserable, 
vhom I always vrished to be happy, and whom I 
ought to have made so. ■ I must acknowledge, you 
have 'done every thing for me with the utmost forti- 
tude, and the utmost affection ; nor indeed is it more 
than I expected from you ; though at the same time 
it is a great aggravation of my ill fortune, that the 
afflictions I suffer can be rdieved only by those 
which you undergo for my sake. For honest Va- 
leriu»>has written me a letter, which I could not read 
without weeping very bitterly ; wherein he gives me 
an account of the public procession which you have 
made for me at Rome. Alas! my dearest life, must 
then Terentia, the darling of my soul, whose favour 
and recommendations have been so often sought by 
others ; must my Terentia droop under the weight 
x>f sorrow, appear in the habit of a mourner, pour 
out floods of tears, and all this for my sake ; for my 
sake, who have undone my family, by consulting the 
safety of others ? — As for what you write about sell- 
ing your house, I am very much afflicted, that what 
is laid out upon my account may any way reduce 
you to misery and want. If we can bring about 
our design, we may indeed recover every thing; 
but if fortune persbts in persecuting us, how can I 
think of your sacrificing for me the poor remainder 
of your possessions ? No, my dearest life, let. me beg 
you to let those bear my expences who are able, and 
perhaps willing to do it ; and if you would shew 
your love to me, do not injure your health, which is 
already too much impaired. You present yourself 
before my eyes day and night ; I see you labour 
amidst innumerable difficulties ; I am afraid lest you 
should sink under them ; but I find in you, all the 
qualifications that are necessary to support you : be 
sure therefore to cherish your health, that you may 
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compass the end of your hopes and your endear 
vours.— Farewell, my Terentia, my heart's desire, 
farewell.' 

III. 

* Abistocritus hath delivered to me three of your 
letters, which I have almost defaced with my tears. 
OhJ my Terentia, I am consumed with grief, and 
feel the weight of your sufferings more than of my 
own. I am more miserable than you are, notwith- 
standing you are very much so ; and that for this 
reason, because, though our calamity is common, it 
is my fault that brought it upon us. I pught to have 
died rather than have been driven out of the city ; 
I am therefore overwhelmed, not only with grief, 
but with shame. I am ashamed, that I did not do 
my utmost for the best of wives, and the dearest of 
children. You are ever present before my eyes, in 
your mourning, your affliction, and your sickness. 
Amidst all which, there scarce appears to me the 
least glimmering of hope. — However, as long as you 
hope, I will not despair — I will do what you advise 
me. I have returned my thanks to those friends 
whom you mentioned, and have let them know, that 
you have acquainted me with their good offices. I 
am sensible of Piso's extraordinary zeal and endea* 
vours to serve me. Oh ! would the gods grant that 
you and I might live together in the enjoyment of 
such a son-in-law, and of our dear children ! — As 
for what you write of your coming to me if I desire 
it, I would rather you should be where you are, be- 
cause I know you are my principal agent at Rome. 
If you succeed, I shall come to you : if not — But I 
need say no more. Be careful of your health ; and 
be assured, that nothing is, or ever was, so dear to^ 
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me as yourself. Farewell, my Terentia ! I fency that 
I see you, and therefore cantiot command my weak*; 
ness so far as to refrain from tears. 



IV. 

' 1 00 not write to you as oflen as I might ; be« 
cause, notwithtftandiflg I am afflicted at all times, I 
am quite OTercome Mith sorrow whilst I am writing 
to you, or reading any letters that I receive from 
you. — If these evils are not to be removed, I must 
desire to see you, my dearest life, as soon as possiblei^ 
and to die in your embraces ; since neither the gods 
whom you always religiously worshipped, nor the 
men whose good I always promoted, have rewarded 
us according to our deserts.— What a distressed 
wretch am I ! Should I ask a weak woman, oppressed 
with cares and sickness, to come and live with me ; 
or shall I not ask her? Can I live without you ? But 
I find I must. If there be any hopes of my return^ 
help it forward, and promote it as much as you are 
able. But if all that is over, as I fear it is, find out 
some way or other of coming to me. This you may 
be sure of, that I shall not look upon myself as quite 
undone whilst you are with me. But what will be* 
come of Tulliola ? You must look to that ; I must 
confess, I alu entirely at a loss about her. Whatever 
happens, we must take care of the reputation and 
marriage of that dear unfortunate girl. As for Ci- 
cero, he shall live in my bosom, and in my arms. I 
cannot write any further, my sorrows will not let me, 
— Support yourself, my dear Terentia, as well as you 
are able. We have tived and flourished together amidst 
the greatest honours : it is not our crimes, but out 
Tirtues;, that have distressed us. — ^Take more than ort 
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dinary care of your health ; I am more afflicted with 
your sorrows than my own. — ^Farewell, my Terentia, 
thou dearest, faithfuUest^ and best of wives \* 

Methinks it is a pleasure to see this great man in 
his family, who makes so different a figure in the 
ibrum, or senate of Rome. £)very one admires the 
orator and the consul ; but for my part, I esteem the 
husband and the father. His private character, with 
ail the little weaknesses of humanity, is as amiable^ 
as the figure he makes in public is awful and majestic* 
But at the same time that I love to surprise so great 
an author in his private walks, and to survey him in 
his most familiar lights^ I think it would be bar- 
barous to form to ourselves any idea of mean-spirit* 
edness from these natural openings of his heart and 
disburdening of his thoughts to a wife. He has 
written several other letters to the same person, but 
none with so great passion as these of which I have 
given the foregoing extracts. 

It would be ill nature not to acquaint the English 
reader, that his wife was successful in her solicita* 
tions for this great man ; and saw her husband re*r 
turn to the honours of which he had been deprived^ 
with all the pomp and acclamation that usually ^t* 
fended the greatiest triumph. 

STEELE* 
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N^ 160. TUESDAY, APRIL 18, 1710. 

From my onm Apartment, April 17. x 

A COMMON civility to an impertinent fellow often 
draws upon one a great many unforeseen troubles ; 
and, if one doth not take particular care, will be in- 
terpreted by him as an overture of friendship and 
intimacy. This I was very sensible of this morn* 
ing. About two hours before day, I heard a great 
rapping at my door, which continued some time, 
until my maid could get herself ready to ' go down 
and see what was the occasion of it. She then brought 
me up word, that there was a gentleman who seemed 
Tery much in haste, and said he must needs speak 
with me. By the description she gave me of him, 
and by his voice, which I could hear as I lay in my 
bed, I fancied him to be my old acquaintance the 
upholsterer ', whom I met the other day in St. 
James's Park. For which reason, I bid her tell the 
gentleman, whoever he was, that I was indisposed ; 
that I could see nobody ; and that, if he had any 
thing to say to me, I desired he would leave it in 
writing. My maid, after having delivered her mes- 
sage, told me, that the gentleman said he would stay 
at the next coffee-house until I was stirring ; and bid 
her be sure to tell me, that the French were driven 
from the Scarp, and that Douay was invested. He 
gave her the name of another town, which I found 
she had dropped by the way. 
As much as I love to be informed of the success of 

» See N«> 155, and 171. 
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my brave countrymen^ I do not care for hearing of a 
victory before day ; and was therefore very much 
out of humour at this unseasonable visit. I had no 
sooner recovered my temper, and was falling asleep, 
but I was immediately startled by a second rap ; 
and, upon my maid's opening the door, heard the 
same voice ask her, if her master was yet up ? and at 
the same time bid her tell me, that he was come on 
purpose to talk with me about a piece of home news, 
which everybody in town would be full of two hours 
hence. I ordered my maid, as soon as she came 
into the rbom, without hearing her message, to tell 
the gentleman, that whatever his news was, J would 
rather hear it two hours hence than now ; and that I 
persisted in my resolution not to speak with any 
body that morning. The wench delivered my answer 
presently, and shut the door. It w&s impossible for 
me to compose myself to sleep after two such un- 
expected alarms ; for which reason, I put on my 
clothespin a very peevbh humour. I took several 
turns about my chamber, reflecting with a great deal 
of anger' and contempt on these volunteers in poli- 
tics, that undergo all the pain, watchfulness, and 
disquiet of a first minister, without turning it to the 
advantage either of themselves, or their country ; 
and yet it is surprising to consider how numerous this 
species of men is. There is nothing more frequent 
than to find a tailor breaking his rest on the affairs 
of Europe, and to see a cluster of porters sitting 
upon the ministry. Our streets swarm with politi- 
cians, and there is scarce a shop which is not held 
by a statesman. As I was musing after this-manner, 
I heard the upholsterer at the door delivering a let- 
ter to my maid, and begging her, in a very great 
hurry, to give it to her master as soon as ever he was 
awake; which I opened, and found as follows : 
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' MB. BICKBttTAFR, 



* I WAS to w»t upon you about a week ago, to let 
Tou know, that the honest gentieman whom you con- 
vened with upon the bench at the end of the Mall, 
having heard that I had received five shillings of 
you, to give you an hundred pounds upon the Great 
Turk's being drivoi out of Europe, desired me to 
acquaint you, that every one of that company would 
be willing to receive fixe shillings, to pay a hundred 
pounds on the same condition. Our last advices 
from Muscovy making this a fairer bet than it was a 
week ago, i do not ques^ioa but you will accept the 
wager. 

* But this is not my present business. If you re« 
member, I whispered a word in your ear, as we were 
walking up the Mall ; and you see what has hap^ 
pened since. If I had seen you this morning, I 
would have told you in your ear another secret. I 
hope you will be recovered of your indisposition by 
to-morrow morning, when I will wait on you at the 
same hour as I did this ; my private circumstances 
being such, that I cannot well appear in this quarter 
of the town after it is day. 

' I have been so taken up with the late good news 
from Holland, and expectation of further particu? 
lars, as well as with other transactions, of which I 
will tell you more to-morrow mormng, that I have 
not slept a wink these three nights. 

' I have reason to believe, that Picardy inll soon ^ 
follow the example of Artois, in case the enemy 
continue in their present resolution of flying away 
from us. I think I told you tiie last time we were 
together my opinion al>out the Deulle. 

* The honest gentlemen upon the bench bid me 
tell you, that they would be glad to see you often 
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among them. We shall be there all the vann hours 
of the day during the present posture of afiairs. 

< This happy opening of the campaign ^U, I 
hope, give us a very joyful summer ; and I propose 
to take many a pleasant walk with ydu, if you will 
sometimes come into the Park ; for that is the only 
place in which I can be free from the malice of ihy 
enemies. Farewell until three of the clock to-mor- 
row morning f 

* lam 
< Your most humble servant, &c* 
' P. S. The king of Sweden is still at Bender.* 

I shotdd have fretted myself to death at this pro- 
mise of a second visit, if I had not found in his letter 
an intimation of the good news which I have since 
heard at large. I have however ordered my maid 
to tie up the knocker of my door, in such a man- 
ner as she would do if I was really indisposed : by 
which means I hope to escape breaking ray morn- 
ing's rest. 

Since I have given this letter to tiie public, I shall 
comnumicate one or two more, which I have lately 
received from others of my correspondents. The 
following is from a coquette, who is very angry at my 
having disposed of her in marriage to a Bas»-vioL 

' MR. fiSCKERSTAFF, 

* I THOUGHT you wouid never have descended from 
the censor of Great Britain, to became a match- 
maker. But pray, why so severe upon the Kit? 
Had I been a Jews-harp that is nothing but tongue, 
you could not have used me worse. Of all things, a 
Bass-viol is my aversion. Had you married me to a 
Bag-pipe, or a Passing-bell, I should have been better 
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pleased. Dear father Isaac, either choqse roe a bet* 
ter husband, or I will live and die a Dulcimer. In 
hopes of receiving satisfaction from you, I am yours, 
whilst 

' ISABELLA kit/ 

The peitness which this fair lady hath shewn in 
this letter, was one occasion of my joining her to the 
Bass-viol, which is an instrument that wants to be 
quickened by these little vivacities ; as the sprightli- 
ness of the Kit ought to be checked and curbed by 
the gravity of the Bass-viol. 

My next letter is fh)m Tom Folio, who, it seems, 
takes it amiss that I have published a character of 
him so much to his disadvantage. 

* 8IB, 

' I SUPPOSE you mean Tom Fool, when you call me 
Tom Folio in a late trifimg paper of yours; for I 
£nd, it is your design to run down all useful and 
solid learning. The tobacco^paper ' on which your 
own writings are usually printed, as well as the incor- 
rectness of the press, and the scurvy letter, suffi- 
ciently shew the extent of your knowledge. I ques- 
tion not but you look upon John Morphew to be as 
great a man as Elzevir; and Aldus to have been 
such another as Bernard Lintot. If you would give 
me my revenge, I would only desire of you to let me 
publish an account of your library, which, I dare 
say, would furnish out an extraordinary catalogue. 

* TOM FOLIO ^/ 

* The original folio edition of the TaUer was lemarkablft 
for bad paper and print. 

« See N« 158. 
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It hath always been my way to baffle reproach 
with silence ; though I cannot but observe the disin- 
genuous proceedings of this gentleman, who is not 
content to asperse my writings, but hath wounded, 
through my sides, those eminent and worthy citizens, 
Mr. John Morphew, and Mr. Bernard Lintot. 

ADDISON AND STEELE. 
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' N unjuam Ubertas graiior exstat 
Sudm sub regepio. 

Never does liberty appear more amiable than under the 
government of a pious prince. 

From my cam Apartment, April 19. 

I WAS walking two or three days ago in a very plea- 
sant retirement,, and amusing myself with the read- 
ing of that ancient and beautiful allegory, called 
The Table of Cebes. I was at last so tired with 
my walk, that I sat down to rest myself upon a 
bench that stood in the midst of an agreeable shade. 
The music of the birds, that filled all the trees about 
me, lulled me asleep before I was aware of it; which 
was f<rilowed by a dream, that I impute in some mea- 
sure to the foregoing author, who had made an im- 
pression upon my imagination, and put me into his 
own way of thinking. 

I fancied myself among the Alps, and, as it is na- 
tural in a dream, seemed every moment to bound 
from one summit to another, until at last, after hav- 
ing made this airy progress over the tops of several 
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mountains, I arriTed at the rery eentre of those 
bn^en rocks aod precipices, I hore . methoughlt 
saw a prodigious circuit of hills, that reached above 
the ckxids, and encompassed a large space of ground^ * 
-which I had a great curiosity to look into. I there- 
upon continued my former way of travdltng through 
a great variety of winter scenes, until I had gained 
the top of these Avhite mountains, which seemed 
another Alps of snow. I looked down from hence 
into a spacious plain, which was surrounded on all 
sides by this mound of hills, and which presented 
me with the most agreeable prospect I had ever seen. 
There was a greater variety of colours in the em- 
broidery of the meadows, a more lively green in the 
leaves and grass, a brighter crystal in the streams, 
than what I ever met with in any other region. The 
light itself had something more shining and glorious 
in it than that of which the day is made, in other 
places. I was wonderfully astonished at the disco- 
very of such a paradise amidst the wildness of these 
<x>ld, hoary landscapes, which lay about it; but 
found at length, that this happy region was inhabited 
by the goddess of liberty ; whose presence softened 
the rigours of the climate, enriched the barreuness 
of the soil, and more titan supplied the absence of 
the sun. The place was covered with a wonderful 
profusion of flowers, that, without bdng disposed 
into regular borders and parterres, grew piDoiia* 
euously ; and had a greater lieauty in their natural 
luxuriancy and disorder, than they could have re- 
ceived from the checks and restraints of art. There 
was a river that arose out of the south side of the 
mountain, tl^at, by an infinite jiumber of turnings 
and windings, seemed to visit «very plant, and che- 
rish the sev^:al beauties of the spring, with which 
the fields abounded. After having run to and fro in 
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a wonderful variety of meanders, as unwilling to 
leave so charming a place, it at last throws itself into 
the hollow of a mountain ; from whence it passes 
under a long range of rocira, and at length rises in 
that part of the Alps where the inhabitants think is 
the first source of the Rhdne. This river, after hav« 
ing made its progress through those free niitions, 
stagnates in a huge lake ' at the leaving of them ; 
and no sooner enters iiito the regions of slavery, but 
it runs through them with an incredible rapidity, and 
takes its shortest way to the sea. 
. I descended into the happy fields that lay beneath 
me, and in the midst of them beheld the goddess 
sitting upon a throne. She had /lothing to inclose 
her but the bounds of her own dommions> and no* 
thing over her head but the heavens. Every glance 
of her eye cast a track of light where it fell, that re* 
vived the spring, and made all things smile about 
her. My heart grew cheerful at the sight of her ; 
and as she looked upon me, I found a certain con&> 
dence growing in me, and such an inward resolution 
as I never felt before that time. 

On the left-hand of the goddess sat the genius of 
a Commonwealth, with the cap of liberty on her 
head, and in her hand a wand, like that vrith which 
a Roman citizen used to give his slaves their free- 
dom. There was something mean and vulgar, but 
at the same time exceeding bold and daring in her 
air ; her eyes were full of fire ; but had in them such 
casts of fierceness and cruelty, as made her appear 
to me rather dreadful than amiable. On her should- 
ers she wore a mantle, on which there was wrought a 
great confusion of figures. As it flew in the wind, I 

V The lake of Geneva. 
VOL. III. R 
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could not discc9ii the particular design of them^ but 
saw wounds in the bodies of some, and agonies in 
the faces of others ; and over one part of it could 
read in letters of blood, ' The ides of March.' 

On the right-hand of the goddess was the genius 
of Monarchy. She was clothed in the whitest ermine, 
and wore a crown of the purest gold upon her head. 
In her hand she held a sceptre like that which is 
borne by the British monarchs. A couple of tame 
lions lay crouching at her feet. Her countenance 
l^d in it a very great majesty without any mixture 
of terror. Her voice was like the voice of an ange)» 
filled with so much sweetness, accompanied with 
such an air of condescension, as tempered the awfiil- 
ness of her appearance, and equally inspired love and 
veneration into the hearts of all that beheld her. 

In the train of the goddess of liberty, were the 
several Arts and Sciences, who all of them flourished 
underneath her eye. One of them in particular 
made a greater figure than any of the rest, who held 
a thunder-bolt in her hand, which had the power of 
melting, piercing, or breaking, every thing that stood 
in its way. The name of this goddess was Eloquence. 

There were two other depaident goddesses, who 
made a very conspicuous figure in this blissful region. 
The first of them was seated upon a hill, that had 
every plant growing out of it, which the soil was in 
its own nature capable gf producing. The other was 
seated in a little island j that was covered with groves 
of spices, olives, and orangetrees ; and, in a word, 
with the products of every foreign clime. The name 
of the first was Plenty, of the second Commerce. 
The first leaned her right arm upon a plough, and 
under her left held a huge horn, out of which she 
poured a whole Autumn of fruits. The other wore a 
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rostral crown upon her head, and kept her eyes fixed 
upon a compass. 

I was wonderfully pleased in ranging through this 
delightful place, and the more so, because it was not 
incumbered with fences and inclosures ; until at 
length, methought, I sprung from the ground, and 
pitched upon the top of a hill, that presented several 
objects to my sight which I had not before taken no- 
tice of. The winds that passed over this flowery 
plain, and through the tops of the trees which were 
full of blossoms, blew upon me in such a continued 
breeze of sweets, that I was wonderfully charmed 
with my situation. I here saw all the inner decli- 
vities of that great circuit of mountains, whose out- 
side was covered with snow, overgrown with huge 
forests of fir-trees, which indeed are very frequently 
found in other parts of the Alps. These trees were 
inhabited by storks, that came thither in great flights 
from very distant quarters of the world. Methought, 
I was pleased in my dream to see what became of 
these birds, when, upon leaving the places to which 
they make an annual visit, they rise in great flocks 
so high until they are out of sight, and fw that rea- 
son have been thought by some modem philosophers 
to take a flight to the moon. But my eyes were soon 
diverted fh)m this prospect, when 1 observed two 
great gaps that led through this circuit of mountains, 
where guards and watches were posted day and 
night. Upon examination, I found that there were 
two formidable enemies encamped before each of 
these avenues, who kept the place in a perpetual 
alarm, and watched all opportunities of invading it. 

Tyranny was at the head of one of these armies, 
dressed in an Eastern habit, and grasping in her 
hand an iron sceptre. Behind her was Barbarity, 
with the garb and complexion of an Ethiopian ; Ig* 
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ncyrancei ^th a turban upon her head ; and Perse* 
cution holding up a bloody flag, embroidered with 
flower-de-luces. These were followed by Oppres- 
sion, Poverty, Famine, Torture, and a dreadfiil train 
of appearances that made me tremble to behold 
them. Among the baggage of this army, I could 
discover racks, wheek, chains, and gibbets, with aU 
the instruments art coifld invent to make human na* 
ture miserable. 

Before the other avenue I saw Dcentiousness, dress* 
ed in a garment not unlike the Polish cassock, and 
leading up a whole army of monsters, such as Cla- 
mour, with a hoaise voice and an hundred tongues ; 
Confusion, with a mis-shapen body, and a thousand 
heads ; Impudence, with a forehead of brass ; and 
Rapine, with hands of iron. The tumult, noise, and 
uproar in this quarter, were so very great, that they 
disturbed my imagination more than is consistent 
with sleep, and by that means awaked me. 

ADDISON. 
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TerHus i cab eecidit Calo. 

JUV.Sat.ii.4a. 

See ! a third Cato from the clouds is dropt. 

R. WYNNE. 

from my own Apartment, April 21. 

In my youoger years I used many endeavours to 
get a place at court, and indeed continued my pur* 
suits until I arrived at my grand climacteric. But at 
lengthy altogether despairing of success, whether it 
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were for want of capacity, friends, or due applica- 
tion, I at last resolved to erect a new office^ and« for 
my encouragement, to place myself in it. For this 
reason, I took upon me the title and dignity of Cen- 
sor of Great Britain, reserving to myself all such 
perquisites, profits, and emoluments, as should arise 
out of the discharge of the said office. These in 
truth have not been inconsiderable ; for, besides those 
weekly contributions which I receive from John 
Morphew, and those annual subscriptions which I 
propose to myself from the most elegant part of this 
great island, I daily live in a very comfortable af- 
fluence of wine, stale-beer, Hungary water, beef, 
books, and marrow-bones, which I receive from 
many well-disposed citizens : not to mention the for- 
feitures which accrue to me from the several offend- 
ers that appear before me on court-days. 

Having now enjoyed this office for the space of a 
twelvemonth, I shall do what all good officers ought 
to do, take a survey of my behaviour, and consider 
carefully, whether I have discharged my duty, and 
acted up to the character with which I am invested. 
For my direction in this particular, I have made a 
narrow search into the nature of the old Roman cen- 
eors, whom I must always regard, not only as my pre- 
decessors, but as my patterns in this great employ- 
ment; and have several times asked my own heart 
with great impartiality, whether Cato will not bear 
a more venerable figure among posterity than Bick- 
erstaff? 

I find the duty of the Roman censor was twofold. 
The first part of it consisted in making frequent re- 
views of the people, in casting up tibeir numbers, 
ranging them under their several tribes, disposing 
them into proper classes, and subdividing them into 
their respective centuries^ 
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In compliance with this part of the office^ I have 
taken many curious surveys of this great city. I 
have collected into particular bodies the dappers and 
the smarts, the natural and affected rakes, the pretty 
fellows, and the very pretty fellows. 1 have like- 
wise drawn out in several distinct parties your pe» 
dants and men of fire, your gamesters and politici- 
ans. I have separated cits from citizens, freethinkers 
from philosophers, wits from snuff-takers, and duellists 
from men of honour. I have likewise made a calcu- 
lation of esquires ; not only considering the several 
distinct swarms of them that are settled in the dif- 
ferent parts of this town, but also that more rugged 
species that inhabit the fields and woods, and are 
cMften found in pot-houses, and upon hay-cocks. 

I shall pass the soft sex over in silence, having not 
yet reduced them into any tolerable order ; as like- 
wise the softer tribe of lovers, which will cost me a 
great deal of time, before I shall be able to cast them 
into their several centuries and subdivisions. 

The second part of the Roman censor's office was 
to look into the manners of the people ; and to check 
any growing luxury, whether in diet, dress, or build- 
ing. This duty likewise I have endeavoured to dis- 
charge, by those wholesome precepts which I have 
given my countrymen in regard to beef and mutton, 
and the severe censures which I have passed upoii 
ragouts and fricassees '. There is not, as I am in- 
iormed, a pair of red heels to be seen within ten 
miles of London ; which I may likewise ascribe, 
without vanity, to the becoming zeal which I ex- 
pressed in that particular. I must own, my success 
with the petticoat is not so great : but as I have not 
yet^done with it, I hope I shall in a little time put an 
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effectual stop to that growing evil. As for the a]> 
tide of building, I intend hereafter to enlarge upon 
it ; having lately observed several warehouses, nay 
private shops, that stand upon Corinthian pillars, and 
whole rows of tin pots shewing themselves, in order 
to their sale, through a sash-window \' 

I have likewise followed the example of the Roman 
censors, in punishing offences according to the qua* 
Uty of the offender. It was usual fQr them to expel 
a senator, who had been guilty of great immoralities, 
out of the senat^house, by omitting his name when 
they called over the list of his brethren. In the same 
manner, to remove effectually several worthless men 
who stand possessed of great honours, I have made 
frequent draughts of dead men out of the vicious 
part of the nobility, and given them up to the new 
society of upholders, with the necessary orders for 
their interment. As the Roman censors used to pu* 
nish the knights or gentlemen of Rome, by taking 
away their horses from them, I have seized the canes 
of many criminals of figure, whom I had just reason 
to animadvert upon. As for the offenders among 
the common people of Rome, they were generally 
chastised by being thrown out of a higher tribe, and 
placed in one which was not so honourable. My 
reader cannot but think I have had an eye to this 
punishment, when I have degraded one species of 
men into bombs, squibs, and crackers % and another 
into drums, bass-viols, and bag-pipes^ ; not to mention 
whole packs of delmquents whom I have shut up in 

> Sash-windovre appear to be mentioned here as novel- 
ties and loxuriesj^ whence it may be inferred, that the 
shops in London began to be shut in and glazed about this 
timet 

3N»W. 4N«153. 
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kennclSf and the new hospital ' which I am at pre* 
sent erecting for the reception of those my country- 
men, who give me but little hopes of their amend* 
menty on the borders of Moorfields. I shall only 
observe upon this last particular, that since some late 
surveys I have taken of this island, I shall think it 
necessary to enlarge the plan of the buildings which 
I design in this quarter. 

When my great predecessor, Cato the elder, stood 
for the censorship of Rome, there were several other 
competitors who offered themselves ; and, to get an 
interest amongst the people, gave them great pro- 
mises of the mild and gentle treatment which they 
would use towards them in that office. Cato, on the 
contrary, told them, he presented himself as a can- 
didate, because he knew the age was sunk in inunora- 
lity and corruption ; and that, if they would give him 
their votes, he would promise them to make use of 
such a strictness and severity of discipline, as should 
recover them out of it. The Roman historians, 
upon this occasion, very much celebrated the public^ 
spiritedness of that people, who chose Cato for their 
censor, notwithstanding his method of recommend- 
ing himself. I may in some measure extol my owa 
countrymen upon tiie same account ; who, without 
any respe^ to party, or any applicatioii from my-* 
self, have made such generous sulracriptions ^ for the 
censor of Great Britain, as will give a magnificence 
to my old age, and which I esteem more tha^ I would 
any post in Europe of an hundred times the value, 

5 N« 125, 127, 1*74, 175, 

^ Alluding not only to the eideimve sale of these papers 
on their periodical publication, hut to the very numerous 
and respectable subscriptions for the re-publication of theni 
\n octavo, 9t the price of a guinea for each volume, 
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I sliall only add, that, upon looking into my cata- 
logue of subscribers, which I intend to print alpha- 
betically in the front of my Lucubrations, I £nd the 
names of the greatest beauties and wits in the whole 
island of Great Britain ; which I only mention for 
the benefit of any of them who have not yet sub- 
scribed, it being my design to close the subscription 
in a very short time, 
ApmsoN. 
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Idem i^ficeto est it^fketior rure, 
Simulpoemata attigH; ne^ idem unguam 
Mque est beatus, ac poema cum scribU : 
Tarn gaudet in se, tamgue se ipte mvratur, 
Nimirum idem omnetfidlkmir; neque est quispuim 
Suem nott in atiquA re videre &fffemmi 

CATUL. de Saffeno, u. H, 

Saffenus has no more wit than a mere clown when he at* 
tempts to write verses; and yet he is never happier than 
when he is scribbling: so much does he admire himself 
and his compositions* And, indeed, this is the finble of 
every one of us ; for there is no man living who is not « 
Suffenos in one thing or other. 

WilPs Cqffee-^house, April 24* 

i YESTEBDAY Came hither about two hours before the 
company generally make their appearance, with a 
design to read over all the news-papers ; but, upon 
fny sitting down, I was accosted by Ned Softly, who 
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saw me from a comer in the other end of the room^ 
where I found he had been writing something. * Mr. 
Bickerstaff/ says he, * I obsenre, by a late paper of 
yours, that you and I are just of a humour ; for you 
must know, of all impertinencies, there h notMng 
which I so much hate as news. I never read a Ga- 
zette in my life ; and never trouble my head about 
our armies, whether they win or lose, or in what part 
of the world they lie encamped.' Without giving 
me time to reply, he drew a paper of verses out of 
his pocket, telling me, that he had something which 
woidd entertain me more agreeably; and that he 
would desire my judgment upon every line, for that 
we had time enough before us until the company 
came in. 

Ned Softly is a very pretty poet, and a great ad- 
mirer of easy lines. Waller is his favourite: and, as 
that admirable writer has the best and worst verses of 
any among our great English poets, Ned Softly has 
got all the bad ones witbuDUt book; which he repeats 
upon occasion, to shew his reading, and garnish his 
conversation. Ned is indeed a true English reader, 
incapable of relishing the great and masterly strokes 
of this art ; but wonderfully pleased with the little 
gothic ornaments of epigrammatical conceits, turns, 
points, and quibbles, which are so frequent in the 
most admired of our English poets, and practised by 
those who want genius and strength to represent, after 
the manner of the ancients, simplicity in its natural 
beauty and perfection. 

Finding myself unavoidably engaged m such a con- 
versation, I was resolved to turn my pain into a plea- 
sure, and to divert myself as well as I could with so 
very odd a fellow. < You must understand,' says 
Ned, 'that the sonnet I am going to read to you was 
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vritten upon a lady, who shewed me some verses of 
her own making, and is, perhaps, the best poet of our 
age. But you shall hear it/ 
Upon which he began to read as follows : 

* TO MIRA, ON HER INCOMPARABLE POEMS. ' 

* When dress'd in laurel wreaths "you shine. 

And tune your soft melodious notes. 
You seem a sister of the Nine, 
Or Phoebus' self in petticoats. 

* I fancy, when your song you sing, 

(Your song you sing with so much art) 
• Your pen was pluck'd from Cupid's wing. 
For, ah ! it wounds me like his dart' 

* Why,' says I, * this is a little nosegay of conceits, 
a very lump of salt : every verse has something in it 
that piques ; and then the dart in the last line is cer- 
tainly as pretty a sting in the tail of an epigram, for 
so I think you critics call it, as ever entered into the 
thought of a poet.' — * Dear Mr. Bickerstaflf,' says he, 
shaking me by the hand, * every body knows you to 
be a judge of these things ; and, to tell you truly, I 
read over Roscommon's translation of Horace's Art 
of Poetry, three several times, before I sat down to 
write the sonnet which I have shewn you. But you 
shall hear it again, and pray observe every line of 
it ; for not one of them shall pass without your appro- 
bation. 

' When dress'd in laurel wreaths yoa shine, 

* That is,' says he, * when you have your garland 
on ; when you are writing verses.' To which I re- 
plied, 'I know your meaning: a metaphor^ — 'The 
lame,' said he, and went on ; 

* And tone your soft melodioui notes. • 
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'Fray observe the gtiding of that verse; there Is 
scarce a consonant in it: I took care to make it run 
upon liquids. Give me your opinion of it.'— * Truly / 
said I, ^ I think it as good as the former/ — * I am 
very glad to hear you say so/ says he; ' but mind 
the next : 

' Yoa seem a sister of the Nine, 

* That is/ says he, *you seem a sister of the 
Muses ; for, if you look into ancient authors, you will 
find it was their opinion, that there were nine of 
fhem/ — * I remember it very well,' said I ; * but pray 
proceed/ 

' Or Phoebus' self in petticoats. . 

* Phcebus,' says he, * was the god of poetry. These 
little instances, Mr. Bickerstaff, shew a gentleman's 
reading. Then, to take off from the air of learning, 
which Phoebus and the Muses had given to this first 
stanza, you may observe, how it falls all of a sudden 
into the familiar — ^in petticoats ! 

' Or PhcBbns* self in petticoats.' 

' Let us now,' says I, 'enter upon the second 
itanza ; I find the first line is still a continuation of the 
metaphor : 

' I fancy, when your song you sing.' 

' It is very right,' says he ; ' but pray ojbserve the 
turn of words in those two lines. I was a whole hour 
in adjusting of them, and have still a doubt upon me 
whether in the second line it should be '^ Your song 
you sing ;" or, " You sing your song?" You shaU 
hear them both : 
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' I fancy, wlien your song ycta sing, 

( Yoiur song yoa sing with so much art) 



* I fancy, when your song you singy 

(Yoa sing your song with so much art) 

* Truly/ said I, * the turn is so natural either way, 
that you havemade me almost giddy with it* — ' Dear 
Sir/ said he, grasping me by the hand, 'you have a 
great deal of patience ; but pray what do you think 
ofthenextyerse? 

' Your pen was pluck'd from Cupid's wing.' 

' Think !' says I; ' I think you have made Cupid 
look like a little goose/ — * That was my meaning/ 
says he: * I think the ridicule is well enough hit off. 
But we come now to the l^st, which sums up the whole 
matter: 

' For, ah! it wounds me like his dart. 

' Pray how do you like that Ah! doth it not make 
a pretty figure in that place ? Ah !' i t looks as if I 
felt the dart, and cried out as being pricked with it : 

' For, ah ! it wounds me like his dart. 

' My friend Dick Easy'/ continued he, ' assured 
me, he would rather have written that ahl than to 
have been the author of the ^eid. He indeed ob- 
jected, that I made Mira's pen like a quill in one of 
the lines, and like a dart in the other. But as to that 
— ' ^ Oh ! as to that/ siys I, * it is but suppos- 
ing Cupid to be like a porcupine, and his quills and 

■ Perhaps Hejiry Cromwell, Esq, 
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darts will be the same'thing/ He was going to em- 
brace me for the hint ; but half a dozen critics coming 
into the room, whose faces he did not like, he con* 
veyed the sonnet into his pocket, and whispered me 
in the ear, he would shew it me again as soon as his 
man had written it over fair. 

ADDISON. 
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"^•"^ui promittit ches^ urbem, tibi euree, 
hnperiumfore, et liaUam, el delubra deorum ; 
Suo poire tit natus, man ignotA malre inhonestus, 
Omnes morialet curare et quarere cogit. 

HOR. 1. Sat. ¥i. 34. 

Whoever promises to guard the state. 
The gods, the temples, and imperial seat. 
Makes ev'ry mortal ask his father^s name. 
Or if his mother was a slave-born dame ? 
FRANCIS. 



From my own Apartment, April 26. 

I HAVE lately been looking over the many packets of 
letters which I have received from all quarters of 
Great Britain, as well as from foreign couhtries, since 
my entering upon the office of Censor ; and indeed 
am very much surprised to see so great a number of 
them, and pleased to think that I have so far increas* 
ed the revenue of the post-office. As this collecti<m 
will grow daily, I have digested it into several bun- 
dles, and made proper indorsements on each particu- 
lar letter ; it being my design, when I lay down the 
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work that I am now engaged in^ to erect a paper-office 
and gi?e it to the public *. 

I could not but make several observations upon 
reading over the letters of my correspondents. As, 
first of all^ on the different tastes that reign in the 
different parts of this city. I find, by the approba- 
tions which are given me, that I am seldom fimious 
on the same days on both sides of Temple-bar ; and 
that, when I am in the greatest repute within the li- 
berties, I dwindle at the court-end of the town. Some* 
times I sink in both these places at the same time; 
but, for my comfort, my name hath then been up in 
the districts of Wapping and Rotherhithe '. Some 
of my correspondents desire me to be always serious; 
and others to be always merry. Some of them in* 
treat me to go to bed and fall into a dream, and like 
me better when I am asleep than when I am awake : 
others advise me to sit all night upon the stars, and 
be more frequent in my astrological observations; 
for that a vision is not properly a Lucubration. Some 
of my readers thank me for filling my paper with the 
flowers of antiquity, others desire news from Flanders, 
Some approve my criticisms on the dead, and others 
my censures on the living. For this reason, I once 
relM>lved, in the new edition of my works, to range 
my several papers under distinct heads, according as 
their principal design was to benefit and instruct the 
different capacities of my readers ; and to follow the 
example of some very great authors, by writing at the 

> What weema meant here by a paper-office, was after* 
wards, by the permission of Steele, under proper restric- 
■tions, carried into effect by Charles Lillie, who printed, for 
his own benefit, two volumes in 8vo. of letters not made 
use of in the Tatler, Spectator, &c. 

»Se6N<»105. The story of Witt Rosin the fiddler. 
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head of each difooune, Ad Aulam, Ad Ajcadamam^ 
Ad Populum, Ad Clerum. 

There is no particular in which my correspondents 
of all ages» conditions^ sexes, and complexions, uni- 
Tersally agreef except cmly in their thirst after scan- 
dal» It is impossible to conceive how many have 
recommended thdr neighbours to me upon this ac* 
count, or how unmercifully I have been abused by 
several unknown hands, for not publishing the secret 
histories of cudcoldom that I have received from al- 
most every street in town. 

It would indeed be very dangerous for me to read 
over, the many praises and eologiums, which come 
post to me from all the comers of the nation, were 
they not nuxed with many checks, reprimands, scup- 
rilities, and reproaches ; which several of my good* 
natured countrymen cannot fori[>ear sending me, 
though it often costs them two-pence or a groat be* 
fore they can convey them to my hands : so that 
sometimes when I am put into the best humour in 
the world, after having read a panegyric upon my 
performances, and looked upon myself as a benefac* 
tor to the British nation, the next letter, perhaps, I 
open, begins with, 'You old doting scoundrel!--—^ 
.Are not you a sad dog?— —-Sirrah, you deserve to 
have your nose slit;' and the like ingenious conceits. 
These littie mortifications are necessary to suppress 
that pride and vanity which naturally arise in the 
mind of a received author, and enable me to bear 
the reputation which my courteous readers bestow 
upon me, without becoming a coxcomb by it. It 
was for the same reason, that when a Roman general 
entered the city in the pomp of a triumph, the com- 
monwealth allowed of several littie drawbacks to his 
reputation, by connivmg at such of the rabble as re-^ 
peated libels and lampoons upon him within hb hear- 
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ing; and by that means engaged his thoughts upon 
his vreakness and imperfections, as well as on the 
merits that advanced him to so great honours. The 
, conqueror, however, was not the less esteemed for be- 
ing a man in some particulars^ because he appeared as 
a god in others. 

There is another circumstance in which my coun- 
ttymen have dealt very perversely with me ; and that 
is, in searching not only into my life, but also into the 
lives of my ancestors. If there has been a blot in my 
family for these ten generations, it hath been disco* 
vered by some or other of my correspondents. In 
shcHt, I find the ancient ^unily of the Bickerstaffshas 
suffered very much through the malice and prejudice 
of my enemies. Some of them twit me in the teeth 
with the conduct of my aunt Margery ^. Nay, there 
are some who have been so disingenuous, as to throw 
Maud the milk-maid ^ into my dish, notwithstanding 
I myself was the first who discovered that alliance. I 
reap however many benefits from the malice of these 
enemies, as they let me see my own faults, and give 
me a view of myself in the worst light ; as they hin- 
der me from being blown up by flattery ^ud self-con- 
ceit ; as they make me keep a. watchful eye over my 
own actions; and at the same time make me cautious 
how I talk of others, and particularly of my friends 
and relations, or value myself upon the antiquity of 
my family. 

But the most formidable part of my correspondents 
are those, whose letters are filled with threats and 
menaces. I have been treated so often after this man- 
ner, that, not thinking it sufiScient to fence well, in 
which I am now arrived at the utmost perfection, and 

« See NO 151. 4 SeeN<>75, 

VOL, III. S 
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to cany puitoh about me, which I have always tucked 
within my girdle ; I several months since made my 
willy settled my estate, and took leave of my friends, 
looking upon myself as no better than a dead man. 
Nay, I went so far as to write a long letter to the 
most intimate acquaintance I have in the world, under 
the character of a departed pernn, giving him an ac- 
count of what brought me to that untimely end, and 
of the fortitude with which I met it. This letter be- 
ing too long for the present paper, I intend to print 
it by itself very suddenly ; and at the same time I 
must confess, I took my hint of it from the behaviour 
of an old soldier hi the civil wan, who was corporal of 
a company in a regiment of foot, about the same time 
that I myself was a cadet in the king's army. 

This gentleman was taken by the enemy ; and the 
two parties were upon such terms at that time, that 
we did not treat each other as prisoners of war, but 
as traitors and rebels. The poor corporal, being con- 
demned to die, wrote a letter to his wife when under 
sentence of execution. He writ on the Thursday, 
and was to be executed on the Friday : but, consider- 
ing that the letter would not come to his wife^s hands 
until Saturday, the day after execution, and being at 
that time more scrupulous than ordinary in speaking 
exact truth, he formed his letter rather according to 
the posture of his affairs when she should read it, than 
as they stood when he sent it : though, it must be< 
confessed, there is a certain perplexity in the style of 
it, which the reader will easily pardon, considering 
his circumstances. 

' DSAR WIVB, 

* Hoping you are in good health, as I am at this pre- 
sent writing; this is to let you know, that yesterday. 
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between the hours of eleven and twelve^ Invas hang^ 
ed, drawn, and quartered. I died very penitently, 
and every body thought my case very h»rd. Remem- 
ber me kindly to my poor fatherless children. 
' Youn, until death, 

' W. B.* 

It so happened, that this honest feHow was relieved 
by a party of his friends, and had the satis&ction to 
see all the rebels hanged who had been his enemies. 
I must not omit a cucumstance which exposed him 
to raillery his whole life after. Before the arrival of 
the next post, that would have set all things clear, his 
wife was married to a second husband, who lived in 
the peaceable possession of her ; and the corporal, 
who was a man of plain understanduig, did not care 
to stir in the matter, as knowing that she had the news 
of his death under his own hand, which she might 
have produced upon occasion. 

STEELE. 
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From my own Apartment , April 26. 

It has always been my endeavour to distinguish be- 
tween realities and appearances, and to separate true 
merit from the pretence to it. As it shall ever be my 
study to make discoveries of this nature in human 
life, and to settle the proper distinctions between the 
virtues and perfections of mankind, and those false 
colours and resemblances of them that shine alike in 
the eyes of the vulgar ; so I shall be more particularly 
care^l to search into the various merits and pretences 
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of the learned world. This is the more necessary, 
because there seems to be a general combination 
among the pedants to extol one another's labours, and 
cry up one another's parts ; while men of sense either 
through that modesty which is natural to them, or the 
scdm they have for such trifling commendations, en- 
joy their stock of knowledge, like a hidden treasure, 
with satisfaction and silence. Pedantry indeed in 
learning is like hypocrisy in religion, a form of know, 
ledge without the power of it; that attracts the eyes 
of the common people; breaks out in noise and show ; 
and finds its reward not from any inward pleasure 
that attends it, but from the praises and approbations 
which it receives fipom men. 

Of this shallow species there is not a more impor* 
tunate, empty, and conceited animal, than that which 
is generally known by the name of a critic. This, in 
the common acceptation of the word, is one that^ 
without entering into thesenaie and soul of an author, 
has a few general rules, which, like mechanical in- 
struments, he applies to the works of every writer ; 
and, as they quadrate with them, pronounces the au- 
thor perfect or defective. He is master of a certain 
set of words, as * unity, style^ flre, phlegm^ easy, na- 
tural, turn, sentiment,' and the like ; which he varies, 
compounds, divides, and throws together, in every 
part of his discourse, without any thought or meaning. 
The marks you may know him by are, an elevated 
eye, and dogmatical brow, a positive voice, and » 
contempt for every thing that comes out, whether he 
has read it or not. He dwells altogether in generals. 
He praises or dispraises in the lump. He shakes his 
head very frequently at the pedantry of universities, 
and bursts into laughter when you mention an author 
that is not known at Will's. He hath formed his 
judgment upon Homer, Horace, and Virgil, not from. 
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their own works, but from those of Rapin an^ Bossu. 
He knows his own strength so well, that he never 
dares praise any thing in which he has not a French 
author for his voucher. 

With these extraordinary' talents and accomplish- 
ments. Sir Timothy Tittle* puts men in vogue, or 
condemns them to obscurity ; and sits as judge of life 
and death upon every author that appears in public. 
It is impossible to represent the pangs, agonies^ and 
convulsions, which Sir Timothy expresses in every 
feature of his face, and muscle of his body, upon the 
reading of a bad poet. 

About a week ago, I was engaged at a friend's house 
of mine, in an agreeable conversation with his wife 
and daughters, when in the height of our mirth Sir 
Timothy, who makes love to my friend's eldest 
daughter, came in amongst us, puffing and blowing 
as if he had been very much out of breath. He im- 
mediately called for a chair, and desired leave to sit 
down without any further ceremony. I asked him, 
where he had been? whether he was out of order? 
He only replied, that he was quite spent, and fell a 
cursing in soliloquy. I could hear him cry, ' A wick- 
ed rogue-^ An execrable wretch — ^Was there ever 

such a monster!' — The young ladies upon this began 
to be affrighted, and asked, whether any one had hurt 
him } He answered nothing, but still talked to himself. 
^ To lay the first scene,' says be, * in St. James's-park, 
and the last in Northamptonshire !' — * Is that all !' said 
I. ^ Then I suppose you have been at the rehearsal 



' Thought to have been Henry Cromwell, esq; who is 
9aid to have been also characterised in the Tatler, under 
the fictitious names of Squire Easy, the amorous Bard ; o,f 
Sir Taffety Trippet, the fortune-hunter in N» 47 j apd of 
Limberham, in V^ 49. 
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of a play this morning.'—' Been !' says he, * I have 
been at Northampton^ in the Park, in a lady's bed- 
chamber, in a dining-ioooif every where ; the rogue 

has led me such a dance * Though I could scarce 

forbear laughing at his discourse, I told him I was 
glad it was no wone, and that he was <Nily metapho- 
rically weary. ' In short, sir,' says he, ' the author 
has not observed a single unity in his whole play; the 
scene shifts in every dialogue ; the villain has hurried 
me up and down at such a rate, that I am tired off 
my legs.' I could not but observe, with some plea* 
sure, that the young lady whom he made love to, 
conceived a very just aversion towards him, upon 
seeing him so very passionate in trifles. And as she 
had that natural sense which makes her a better judge 
than a thousand critics, she began to rally him upon 
this foolish humour. ' For my part,' says she, * I 
never knew a play take that was written up to your 
rules, as you call them.' — ' How, madam I' says he, 
' is that your opinion } I am sure you have a better 
taste.' — ' It is a pretty kind of magic,' says she, ' the 
' poets have, to transport an audience 6om place to 
place without the help of a coach and horses; I 
could travel round the world at such a rate. It is 
such an entertainment as an enchantress finds when 
she fimcies herself in a wood, or upon a mountain^at 
a feast, or a solemnity ; though at the same time she 
has never stirred out of her cottage.'-^' Your simile, 
madam,' says Sir Hmothy, ' is by no means just.' 
' Pray,' says she, ' let my similes pass without a critt* 
cism. I must confess,' continued she, (for I found 
she was resolved to exasperate him) ' I laughed very 
heartily at the last new comedy which you found so 
much fault with.' — ' But, madam,' says he, * you ought 
not to have laughed ; and I defy any one to shew me 
a single rule that you could laugh by.'-i-' Ought not 
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to laugh !' says she ; * pray who should hinder me P 
' Madam/ says he, ' there are such people in the 
world as Rapin, Dacier, and several others, that ought 
to have spoiled your mirth/ — * I have heard/ says 
the young lady, * that your great critics are always 
very bad poets : I fancy there is as much diffefence 
between the works of the one and the other, as there 
is between the carriage of a dancing-master and a 
gentleman. I must confess/ continued she, ' I would 
not be troubled with so fine a Judgment as yours is ; 
for I find you feel more vexatbn in a bad comedy, 
than I do in a deep tragedy.' — ' Madam/ says Sir 
Timothy, 'that is not my fault; they should learn 
the art of writing.' — * For my part/ says the young 
lady, * I should think the greatest art in your writers 
of comedies is to please.'— 'To please! says Sir 
Timothy ; and immediately fell a laughing. * Truly/ 
says she, ' that is my opinion.' Upon thk, he com- 
posed his countenance, looked upon his watch, and 
took his leave. 

I hear that Sir Timothy has not been at my friend's 
house since this notable conference, to the great satis- 
faction of the young lady, who by this means has got 
rid of a very impertinent fop. 

I must confess I could not but observe, with a 
great deal of suqirise, how this gentleman, by his ill- 
nature, folly, and affectation, had made himself car 
pable of* suffering so many 4maginary pains, and 
looking with such a senseless severity upcoi the com- 
mon diversions of life. 

ADDISON. 
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N* 166. TUESDAY, MAY 2, 1710. 
D icenda, iacenda loeuUu* 



HOll. Lib. 1. Ep. vii. 72. 



•He said, 



Or right or wrong, whAt came into his bead. 
FRANCIS, 

Whites Chocolate-home y May I. 

The world is so dvergrown with singularities in be- 
haviour, and method of living, that I have no sooner 
laid before mankind the absurdity of one species of 
men, but there starts up to my view some new sect of 
impertinents that had before escaped notice. This 
afternoon, as I was walking with fine Mrs. Sprightly'g 
porter, and desiring admittance upon an extraordir 
nary occasion, it was my fete to be spied by Tom 
Modely riding by in his chariot. He did me the ho- 
nour to stop, and asked, what I did there on a Mon* 
day ? I answered, that I had business of importance, 
'which I wanted to communicate to the lady of the 
house* Tom is one of those fools, wbo look upon 
knowledge of the fashion to be the only liberal science; 
and was so rough as to tell me, that a well-bred man 
would as soon call upon a lady, who keeps a day at 
midnight, as on any day but that which she professes 
being at home. 'There are rules and decorums,* 
adds he, ' which are never to be transgressed by those 
yiho understand the world ; and he who offends in 
that kind, oyghtnot to take it ill if he is turned away, 
even when he sees the person look out at her window 
whom he inquires for. Nay,' said he, 'my lady 
Dimple is so positive in this rule, thait she tak^ it foi* 
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a piece of good-breeding and distinction to deny her* 
self with her own mouth. Mrs. Comma, the great 
scholar ', insists upon it, and I myself have heard her 
assert, that a lord's porter, or a lady's woman, cannot 
be said to lie in that case, because they act by in** 
stniction; and their words are no more their own, 
than those of a puppet.' 

He was going on with his ribaldry, when on a sud- 
den he looked on his watch, and said, he had twenty 
visits to make, and drove away without further cere- 

> We are told, by Ballard, m his " Memoirs of British 
Ladies,'* that ' when Mrs. Mary Astell had accidentally seen 
needless visitors coming, whom she knew to be incapable 
of discoursing upon any ucf^fiil subject, but came for the 
sake of chat and tattle, she would look out of the windotv, 
and jestingly tell them [as Cato did Nasica] "Mrs. Astell 
is not at home ;*' and in good earnest keep them out, not 
safferiog such triflers to make inroads upon her more se- 
rious hoars.' 

Mrs. Astell was bom at Newcastle upon Tyne about the 
year 1688. Her uncle, a clergyman, observing marks of a 
promising genius, took her under his tuition, and taught her 
inathematics, logic, and philosophy. She left the place of 
her nativity when she was about twenty years of age, and 
spent the remaining part of her life at London and Chelsea, 
in writing for the advancement of learning, religion, and 
virtue, and in the practice of those religious duties which 
she so seakmsly and pathetically recommended to others^ 
and in which, perhaps, no one was ever more sincere an^ 
devout. Some very great men bear testimony to the merit 
of her works; such as Atterbury, Hickes, Walker, Norris, 
Dodwell, and Evelyn.— She was remarkably abstemious ; 
and seemed to enjoy an uninterrupted state of health till a 
few years before her death ; when having one of her breasts 
cut off, it so much impaired her constitution, that she died 
in 1731, in the 4dd year of her age, and was buried at 
ChelflQiu 
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mcMi J. I vm then at leisure to reflect upon the taste^ 
less manner of life^ which a set of idle fellows lead in 
this town, and spend youth itself with less spirit, 
than other men do their old age. These exptetivet 
in hnman society, though they are in themsdvet 
wholly insignificant, become of some consideratioQ 
when they are mixed with others. I am very much 
at a Ion how to define, or under what character, dis- 
tinction, or denomination, to place them ; except yon 
give me leave to call them the order of the Insipids, 
This order is in its extent like that of the Jesuits ; and 
you see of them in every way of life, and in every 
profession. Tom Modely has long appeared to me 
at the head of this species. By being habitually in 
the best company, he knows perfectly well when a 
coat is well cut, or a perriwig well mounted. A% 
soon as you enter the place where he is, he tells the 
niext man to him who is your taylor, and judges of 
you more firom the choice of your perriwignnaker 
than of your friend. His bushiess in this world is to 
be well dressed; and the greatest chrcumstance that, 
IS to be recorded in his annals is, that he wears twenty 
shirts a week. Thus, without ever spealdng reason 
amcmg the men, or passion among the women, he is 
every where well received ; and without any one roan's 
esteem, he has every man's indulgence. 

This order has produced great numbers of tolera« 
ble copiers in painting, good rhymers m poetry, and 
harmless projectois in politics. You may see them 
at first sight grow acquainted by sympathy ; inso- 
ipuch, that one who had not studied nature, and did 
not know the true cause of their sudden familiarities^ 
would think that they had some secret intimation of 
each other, like the Free-mascms. The other day at 
Will's 1 heard Modely, and a critic of the same order. 
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thew their equal talents ivith great delight. The 
learned lonpid was conunending Racine's turns; the 
genteel Insipid, Deviltier's curls. 

These creatures, when they are not forced intp any 
particuiar employment for want of ideas in their own 
imaginations, are the constant plague of all they meet 
with, by inquiries for news and scandal, which makes 
them the heroes of visiting-days ; where they help 
the design of the meeting, which is to pass away that 
odious thing called time, in disoouiises too trivial to 
raise any reflections which may put well*bred persons 
to the trouble of thinking. 

Frcm rmf own Apartment, May 1 . 

I WAS looking out of my parlour window this mora* 
ing, and receiving the honours which Margery, the 
milk-maid to our lane, was doing me, by dancing be* 
ibre my door with the plate of half her customers on 
her head, when Mr. Clayton, the author of Arsinoe, 
made me a visit, and desired me to insert the follow* 
ing advertisement in my ensuing paper. 

The pastoral masque, composed by Mr. Clayton, 
author of Arsinoe, vdll be performed on Wednesday, 
the third instant, in the great room at York-buildings, 
Tickets to be had at White's Chocolate-house, St, 
James's coffee-house ia St. James's-street, and Young 
Man's coffee-house. 

* Note ; the tickets delivered out for the twenty* 
seventh of April wiU be then taken/ 

. When I granted his request, I made one to him, 
which was, that the performers should put their in« 
struments in time before the audience came in ;, for 
that I thought the resentment of the Eastern prince, 
who, according to the old story, took tuning for play- 
ing, to be very just and natural. He was so civil, as 
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tiot only to promise that favour ; but also to assure 
roe, that he ivould order the heels of the performers 
to be muffled in cotton, that the artists, in so polite 
an age as ours, may not intermix with their harmony 
-a custom which so nearly resembles the stamping- 
dances of the West Indians or Hottentots. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 

' A Bass-viol of Mr. BickerstafTs acquaintance, 
whose mind and fortune do not very exactly agree, 
proposes to set himself to sale by way of lottery. 
Ten thousand pounds is the sum to be raised, at three- 
pence a ticket, in consideration that there are more 
women who are willing to be married, than that can 
spare a greater sum. He has already made over his 
person to trustees for the said money to be forth-com- 
ing, and ready to take to wife the fortunate woman 
that wins him. 

♦ N. B. Tickets are given out by Mr. Charles 
lillie, and by Mr. John Morphew. Each adven- 
turer must be a virgin, and subscribe her name to her 
ticket V 

' Whereas the several churchwardens of most of 
the parishes within the bills of mortality have in an 
earnest manner applied themselves by way of peti- 
tion, and have also made a presentment of the vain 
and loose deportment, during divine service, of peiv 
sons of too great figure in all their said parishes for 
their reproof: and whereas it is therein set forth, that 
by salutations given each other, hints, shrugs, ogles, 
playing of £ins, fooling \rith canes at their mouths, 
^nd other wanton gesticulations, their whole congre* 

« See N* 168, 
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gation appears rather a theatrical audienc^^ than an 
house of devotion ; it is hereby ordered, that ail 
canes, cravats, bosom-laces, mufis, fans, snuff-boxes^ 
and ^1 other instruments made use of to give pers(xis 
unbecoming airs, shall be immediately forfeited and 
sold ; and of the sum arising from the sale thereof, a 
ninth part shall be paid to the poor, and the rest to 
the overseers.* 

STEELE. 



NM67. THURSDAY, MAY 4, 1710* 

SegnHU irritant animot demittaper aurem, 
Suam qwB tunt ocuUs tuhmmafidelihus. 

HOR. An Poet ISO. 



-What we hear, > 



With weaker passioD will affect the heart. 
Than when the feithful eye beholds the part« 

FRANCIS. 

from my own Apartment, May 2. 

Having received notice, that the famous actor Mr. 
Betterton ' vas to be interred this evening in the cloy- 
sters near Westminstei^abbey, I ivad resolved to walk 
thither, and see the last office done to a man whom I 
had always very much admired, and from whose ac- 
tion I had received more strong impressions of what 
is great and noble in human nature, than from the ar- 
guments of the most solid philosophers, or the descrip- 
tions of the most charming poets I had «ver read. As 
the rude and untaught multitude are no way wrought 
upon more efiectualiy, than by seeing public punish*' 

«,SeeNoJ,71,157. 
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ments and executions; so men of letters and educa-^ 
tion feel their humanity roost forcibly exercised, when 
they attend the obsequies of men who had arrived at 
any perfection in liberal accomplishments. Theatrical 
action is to be esteemed as such, except it be object* 
ed, that we cannot call that an art which cannot be 
attained by art Voice, stature, motion, and other 
gifts, must be very bountifully bestowed by nature, 
or labour and industry will but push the unhappy en- 
deavourer in that way the further off his wishes. 

Such an actor as Mr. Betterton ought to be record- 
ed with the same respect as Boscius among the Ro- 
mans. The greatest orator has thought fit to quote 
his judgment, and celebrate his life. Roscius was the 
example to all that would form themselves into pro- 
per and winning behaviour. His action was so well 
adapted to the sentiments he expressed, that the youth 
of Rome thought they wanted only to be virtuous, to 
be as graceful in their appearance as Roscius. The 
imagination took a lively impression of what was great 
and good ; and they, who never thought of setting 
up for the art of imitation, became themselves inimi- 
table characters. 

There is no human invention so aptly calculated 
for the forming a free-bom people as that of a theatre. 
Tully reports, that the celebrated player, of whom I 
am speaking, used frequently to say, * The perfecticm 
of an actor is only to become what he is doing.' 
Young men, who are too unattentive to receive lec- 
tures, are irresistibly taken with performances. Hence 
it is, that 1 extrenidy lament the little rdish the gentry 
of this nation have at present, for the just and noble 
representations in some of our tragedies. The operas 
which are of late introduced, can leave no trace be- 
hind them that can be of service beyond the present 
moment. To sing, and to dance, are accomplish- 
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ments very few have any thoughts of practising; but 
to speak justly^ and move gracefully, is \vhat evexy 
man thinks he does perform, or wishes he did. 

I have hardly a notion, that any performer of anti- 
quity could surpass the action of Mr. Betterton in any 
of the occasbns in which he has appeared on our 
stage. The wonderful agony which he appeared in, 
when he examined the circumstance of the handker- 
chief in Othello ; the mixture of love that intruded 
upon his mind, upon the innocent answers Desdemona 
niakes, betrayed in his gesture such a variety and vicis- 
situde of passions, as would admonish a man to be 
afraid of his own heart ; and perfectly convince him, 
that it is to stab it, to admit that worst of daggers. 
Jealousy. Whoever reads in his closet this admirable 
scene, will find that he cannot, except he has as warm 
an imagination as Shakspeare himself, find any but 
dry, incoherent, and broken sentences ;, but a reader 
that has seen Betterton act it, observes, there could 
not be a word added ; that longer speeches had been 
unnatural, nay, impossible, in Othello's circum- 
stances. The charming passage in the same tragedy, 
where he tells the manner of winning the affection of 
his mistress, was urged with so moving and graceful 
an energy, that, while I walked in the cloysters^ I 
thought of him with the same concern as if I waited 
for the remains of a po^n, who had in real life don« 
all that I had seen him represent. The gloom of the 
place, and faint lights before the ceremony appeared, 
contributed to the melancholy disposition 1 was in : 
and I began to be extremely afflicted, that Brutus 
and Cassius had any difference ; that Hotspur's gal- 
lantry was so unfortunate; and that the mirth and 
good humour of Falstaff could not exempt him from 
the grave. Nay, this occasion, in me who look upou 
the distinctions amongst men to be merely scenical^ 
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raised reflections upon the emptiness of all human 
I perfection, and greatness in general; and I could not 
' but regret,'that the sacred heads, which lie buried in 

the neighbourhood of this little portion of earth in 

which my poor old friend is deposited, are returned 
j to dust as well as he, and that there is no difference 
j in the grave between the imaginary and the real mo* 
i narch. This made me say of human life itself, with 

Macbeth, 

' To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow^ 
Creeps in a stealing pace finom day to day. 
To the last moment of recorded time ! 
And all our yesterdays hare lighted fools 
To the eter;ial night ! Out, out, short candle ! 
Life's bat a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heanl no more.' 

The mention I have here made of Mr. Betterton, 
for whom I had, as long as I have known any things, 
a very great esteem and gratitude for the pleasure he 
gave me, can do him no good ; but it may possibly be 
of service to the unhappy woman he has left behind 
him', to have it known, that this great tragedian was 
never in a scene half so moving, as the circumstances 
of his affairs created at his departure. His wife, after 
a cohabitation of forty years in the strictest amity, 
has long pined away with a sense of his decay, as 
well in his peison as his little fortune ; and, in pro- 
portion to that, she has herself decayed both in her 
health and reason. Her husband's death, added to 
her age and infirmities, would certunly have deter- 

* Mr. Betterton married, in 1670, Mrs. Saunderson, the 
most eminent actress in Sir William Daveuant's company, 
and a most excellent womauv 
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inmed her life, but that the greatness of her distress 
has been her relief, by a present deprivation of her 
senses. This absence of reason is her best defence 
against age, sorrow, poverty, and sickness. I dwell 
upon this account so distinctly, in obedience to a cer- 
tain great spirit ^, who hides her name, and has by 
letter applied to me to recommend to her some ob- 
ject of compassion, from whom she may be concealed. 
This, I think, is a proper occasion for exerting such 
heroic generosity ; and as there is an ingenuous shame 
in those who have known better fortune, to be reduced 
to receive obligations, as well as a becoming pain in 
the truly generous to receive thanks;ln this case both 
those delicacies are preserved ; for the person obliged 
is as incapable of knowing her benefactress, as her 
bciAt^&ctress is unwilling to be known by her. 

ADVBBnSEMEiiT. 

' Whereas it hath been signified to the Ceasor, that 
under the pretence that he has encouraged the mov- 
ing picture^, and particularly admired the walking 
statue, some persons within the liberties of Westmin- 
ster have vended walking pictures, insomuch, that 
the said pictures have, within few days after sales by 
auctio;], returned to the habitations of their first pro- 
prietors; that matter has been narrowly looked into, 
and orders are given to Pacolet, to take notice of all 
who are concerned in such frauds, with directions to 
draw their pictures, that they may be hanged in effigy 
in terrorem to all auctions for the future *. 

STEELE. 

• Tiobably Lady Elizabeth Harting^. 

♦ Mentioned in N«> 129. 

s See the Advert, at the end of N« 17|. 
VOL, 111. T 
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K*» 168. SATURDAY, MAY 6, 17 10. 



JFVom my own Apartment, May 5. 

N^EVER was man so much teased, or suffered half so 
much uneasiness, as I have done this evening between 
a couple of fellows, with whom I was unfortunately 
engaged to sup, where there were also several others 
in company. One of them is the most invincibly 
impudent, and the other as incorrigibly absurd. Upon 
hearing my name, the man of audacity, as he calls 
himself, began to assume an awkward way of reserve 
by way of ridicule upon me as a censor, and said, he 
must have a care of his behaviour, for there would 
notes be writ upon all that should pass. The man of 
freedom and ease, for such the other thinks himself, 
asked me, whether my sister Jenny was breeding or 
not ? After they had done with me, they were imper^ 
tinent to a very smart, but well-bred man; who stood 
his ground very well, and let the company see they 
ought, but could not, be out of countenance. I loc^ 
upon such a defence as a real good action ; for while 
he received their fire, there was a modest and wortliy 
young gentleman sat secure by hijoi, and a lady of 
the family at the same time guarded against the nau- 
seous familiarity of the one, and the more painful 
mirth of the other. This conversation, where there 
were a thousand things said, not worth repeating^ 
made me consider with myself, how it Is that men of 
these disagreeable characters often go great lengths 
in the world, and seldom fail of out-stripping men of 
merit ; nay, succeed so well, that, with a load of im* 
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perflations on their heads, they go on in opposition 
to general disesteem ; while they, who are every way 
their superiors, languish away their days, though pos- 
sessed of the approbation and good-will of all who 
know them. 

If we would examine into the secret springs of ac- 
tion in the impudent and the absurd, we shall find, 
though they bear a' great resemblance in their beha- 
viour, that they move upon very different principles. 
The impudent are pressing, though they know they 
are disagreeable; the absurd are importunate, be- 
cause they think they are acceptable. Impudence is 
a vice, and absurdity a folly. Sir Francis Bacon talks 
very agreeably upon the subject of impudence. He 
takes notice, that the orator being asked, what was 
the first, second, and third requisite to make a fine 
speaker? still answered, 'Action. This,' said he, ' is 
the very outward form of speaking; and yet it is what 
with thi generality has more force than the most con- 
summate abilities. Impudence is to the rest of man- 
kind of the same use which action is to orators.' 

The truth is, the gross of men are governed more 
by appearances than realities ; and the impudent man 
in his air and behaviour undertakes for himself that 
he has ability and merit; while the modest, or diffi- 
dent, gives himself up as one who is possessed of nei- 
ther. For this reason, men of front carry things be- 
fore them with little opposition ; and make so skilful 
an use of their talent, that they can grow out of hu- 
mour like men of consequence, and be sour, and make 
their dissatisfaction do them the same service as de- 
sert. This way of thinking has often furnished me 
with an apology for great men who confer favours on 
the impudent. In carrying on the government of 
mankind, they are not to consider what men they 
themselves approve in their closets and private coft- 
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versations ; but what men will extend themselves fiir- 
tbest, and more generally pass upon the world for 
such as their patrons want in such and such stations, 
and consequently take so much work off the hands of 
those who employ them. 

Far be it that I should attempt to lessen the accep- 
tance which men of this character meet with in the 
world ; but I only humbly propose, that they who 
have merit of a di£ferait kind would accomplish them* 
selves in sonlie degree with this quality, of which I am 
now treating. Nay, I aUow these gentlemen to press 
as forward as they please in the advancements of their 
interests and fortunes, but not to intrude upon others 
in conversation also. Let them do what they can with 
the rich and the great, as far as they are suffered ; 
but let them not interrupt the easy and agreeable. 
They may be useful as servants in ambition, but never 
SIS associates in pleasure. However, as I would still 
drive at something instructive in every Lucubration, 
I must recommend it to all men who feel in themselves 
an impulse towards attempting laudable actions, to 
acquire such a degree of a6surance> as never to lose 
the possession of themselves in public or private, so 
far as to be incapable of acting with a due decm-om 
(Ml any occasion they are called to. It is a mean t^nt 
of fortitude in a good man, not to be able to do a vir- 
tuous action with as much confidence as an impudent 
fellow does an ill one. There is no way of mending 
such false modesty^ but by laying it down for a 
rule, that there is nothing shameful but what is cri- 
minal. 

The Jesuits, an order whose institution is perfectly 
calculated for making a progress in the world, take 
care to accomplish thdr disciples for it, by breaking 
them of all impertinent bashfulness, and accustoming 
them to a ready performance of all indifferent things. 
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I remember in my travels, when I was once at a pub* 
lie exercise in one of their schools, a young man made 
a most admirable speech, with all the beauty of ac* 
tion, cadence of voice, and force of argument imagi- 
nable, in defence of the love of glory. We were all 
enamoured with the grace of the youth, as he came 
down from the desk where he spoke, to present a 
copy of his speech to the head of the society. The 
principal received it in a very obliging manner, and 
bid him go to the market-place and fetch a joint of 
meat, for he should dine with him. He bowed, and 
in a trice the orator returned, full of the senseof glory 
in this obedience, and with the best shoulder of mut<* 
ton in the market 

This treatment capacitates them for every scene of 
life. I therefore recommend it to the consideration 
of all who have the instruction of youth, which of the 
two is the more inexcusable, he who does every thing 
by the mere force of his impudence, or he who per^ 
forms nothing through the oppression of his modestyl 
In a word, it is a weakness not to be able to attempt 
what a man thinks he ought, and there is no modesty 
but in self-denial, 

P. S. Upon my coming home I received the fol- 
lowing petition and letter: 

* The humble petition qf Sarah Lately 

* SHEWBTH, 

* That your petitioner has been one of those ladies 
who has had fine things constantly spoken to her in 
general terms, and lived, during her most blooming 
years, in daily expectation of declarations of marriage 
but never had one made to her. 
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' That she is now in her grand climacteric; vrhich 
being above the space of four virginities, accounting 
at fifteen years each ; 

' Your petitioner most humbly prays, that in 
the lottery for the Bass-viol ' she may have four 
tickets, in consideration that her ^ngle life has 
been occasioned by the inconstancy of her 
lovers, and not through the cruelty or froward- 
ness of your petitioner. 

' And your Petitioner shall, &c.* 

* MB. BICKEBSTAPF, May 3, 1710. 

' According to my fancy, you took a much better 
way to dispose of a Bass-viol in yesterday's 'paper, 
than you did in your table of marriage. I desire the 
benefit of a lottery for myself too— The manner of 
it I leave to your own discretion : only, if you can, 
allow the tickets at above five farthings a piece. Pray 
accept of one ticket for your trouble, and I wish you 
may be the fortunate man that wins 

* Your very humble servant, until then, 

^ ISABELLA. KIT.* 

I must own the request of the aged petitioner to be 
founded upon a very undeserved distress ; and since 
slie might, had she had justice done her, been mother 
of many pretenders to this prize, instead of being one 
herself, I do readily grant her demand ; but as for 
the proposal of Mrs. Isabella Kit, I cannot project a 
lottery for her, until I have security she will surrender 
herself to the winner. 

STEELE. 

! See the first Advert, in N® 166. 
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NM69. TUESDAY, MAY 9, 1710. 



O rus! quando ego te tuipiciamf quandogye licebit ' 
Nunc veierum Ubris, nunc tomno, et inertibus horis, 
Dueere soUcUajucunda obUvia viicef 

HOR. S. Sat. v'u ( 



- Oh when again 



Shall I behold the rural plain ? 
And when with books of sages deep, 
fiequester'd ease, and gentle sleep. 
In sweet oblivioni blissful balm ! 
The busy carfes of life becalm ? 

FRANCIS. 



From my own Apartment, May 8, 

The summer season now approaching, several of our 
family have invited me to pass away a month or two 
in the country ; and indeed nothing could be more 
agreeable to me than such a recess, did I not consi- 
der that I am by two quarts a worse companion than 
when I was last amoAg my relations : and I am ad- 
monished by some of our club, who lately visited 
Staffordshure, that they drink at a greater rate than 
they did at that time. As every soil does not pro- 
duce every fruit or tree, so every vice is not the 
growth of every kind of life ; and I have, ever since 
I could think, been astonished, that drinking should 
be the vice of the country. If it were possible to add 
to all our senses, as we do to that of sight by perspec- 
tives, we should methinks more particularly labour 
to improve them in the midst of the variety of beau- 
teous objects, which nature has produced to entertain 
us in the country ; and do we in that place destroy 
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the use of vdiat organs we have ? As for my part, I 
cannot but lament Uie destruction that has been made 
of the wild beasts of the field, when I see large 
tracts of earth possessed by men who take no ad- 
-vantage of their being rational, but lead mere ani- 
mal lives ; making it their whole endeavour to kill in 
themselves all they have above beasts, to wit, the use 
of reason, and taste of society. It is firequently boast- 
ed in the writings of orators and poets, that it is to 
eloquence and poesy we owe that we are drawn out 
of woods and solitudes into towns and cities, and, 
from a wild and savage being, become acquainted 
with the laws of humanity aiKl civility^ If we are 
obliged to these arts for so great service, I could 
wish they were employed to give us a second turn ; 
that as they have brought us to dwell in society, a 
blessing which no other creatures know, so they 
would persuade us, now they have settled us, to lay 
out all our thoughts in surpassing each other in those 
faculties in which only we excel other creatures. 
But it is at present so far otherwise, that the conten* 
tion seems to be, who shall be most eminent in per- 
formances wherein beasts enjoy greater abilities than 
we have. I will undertake, were the butler and 
swineherd at any true esquire's in Great Britain, to 
keep and compare accounts of what wash is drunk 
up in so many hours in the parlour and the pig-stye, 
it would appear, the gentleman of the house gives 
much more to his friends than his hogs. 

This, with many other evils, arises from an error 
in men's judgments, and not making true distinctions 
between persons and things. It is usually thought, 
that a few sheets of parchment, made before a male 
and female of wealthy houses come together, give 
the heirs and descendants of that marriage posses- 
sion of lands and tenements ; but the truth is, there 
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is no man who can be 8aid to be proprietor of an 
estate, but he who knows how to enjoy it. Nay, it 
shall never be allowed, that the land is not a waste, 
when the master i$ uncultivated. Therefore, to avoid 
confusicm, it is to be noted, that a. peasant with a 
great estate is but an incumbent, and that he must 
be a gentleman to be a landlord. A landlord enjoys 
what he has with his heart, an incumbent with his 
stomach. Gluttony, drunkenness, and riot, are the 
entertainments of an incumbent ; benevolence, civi* 
lity, social and humane virtues, the accomplishmenti 
of a. landlord. Who that has any passion fo his 
native country, does not think it worse than conquer* 
ed, when so large dimensions of it are in the hands 
of savages, that know no use of property, but to be 
tyrants ; or liberty, but to be unmannerly ? A gentle- 
man in a country life enjoys paradise with a temper 
fit for it ; a ck>wn is cursed in it with all the cutting 
and unruly passions man could be tormented with» 
when he was expelled iiom it. 

There is no character more deservedly esteemed 
than that of a country gentleman, who understands 
the station in which heaven and nature have placed 
him. He is father to his tenants, and patron to hi« 
neighbours, and is more superior to those of- lower 
fortune by his benevdence than his possessions. He 
justly divides his time between solitude and company, 
so as to use the one for the other. His Hfe is spent 
in the good offices of an advocate,- a referee, a com* 
panion, a mediator, and a friend. His counsel and 
knowledge are a guard to the simplicity and inno- 
cence of those of lower talents, and the entertain- 
ment and happiness of those of equal. When a 
man in a country life has this turn, as it is hoped 
thousands have, he lives in a more happy condition 
than any that is described in thfe pastoral descrip^ 
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lions of poets, or the vain-glorious solitudes recorded 
by philosophers. 

To a thinking man it would seem prodigious, that 
the very situation in a country life does not incline 
men to a scorn of the mean gratifications some take 
in it. To stand by a stream, naturally lulls the mind 
into composure and reverence ; to walk in shades, di- 
versifies that pleasure ; and a bright sunshine makes 
a man consider all nature in gladness, and himself 
the happiest being in it, as he b the most conscious of 
her gifb and enjoyments. It would be the most im- 
pertinent piece of pedantry imaginable to form our 
pleasures by imitation of others. I will not there- 
fore mention Scipio and LaeKus, who are generally 
produced on this subject as authorities for the charms 
of a rural life ', He that does not feel the force of 
agreeable views and situations in his own mind, will 
hardly arrive at the satisfactions they bring from the 
xeflections of others. However, they who have a 
taste that way, are more particulariy inflamed with 
desire, when they see others in the enjoyment of it, 
especially when men carry into the coimtry a know- 
ledge of the world as well as of nature. The leisure 
of such persons is endeared and refined by reflection 
upon cares and inquietudes. The absence of past 
labours doubles present pleasures, which is still aug- 
mented, if the person in solitude has the happiness 
of being addicted to letters. My cousin, Frank 
Bickerstaff, gives me a very good notion of this sort 
of felicity in the following letter : 

*SIR, 

' I WRITE this to communicate to you the happiness 
I have in the neighbourhood and conversation of the 

> Cifi. de Orat. lib. ii. 6. 
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noble lordy whose health you inquired after in your 
last. I have bought that little hovel which borders 
upon bis royalty ; but am so far from bein^ oppressed 
by his greatness, that I, who know no envy, and he 
who is above pride, mutually recommend ourselves 
to each other by the difference of our fortunes. He 
esteems me for being so well pleased with a little, 
and I admire him for enjoying so handsomely a great 
deal. He has not the little taste of observing the 
colour of a tulip, or the edging of a leaf of box ; 
but rejoices in open views, the regularity of this 
plantation, and the wildness of another, as well as 
the fall of a river, the rising of a promontory, and all 
other objects fit to entertain a mind like his, that has 
been long versed in great and public amusements. 
The make of the soul is as much seen in leisure as in 
business. He has long lived in courts, and been ad« 
mired In assemblies ; so that he has added to expe- 
rience a most charming eloquence, by which he com- 
municates to me the ideas of my own mind upon the 
objects we meet with so agreeably, that, with his 
company in the fields, I at once enjoy the country, 
and a landscape of it. He is now altering the course 
of canals and rivulets, in which he has an eye to bis 
neighbour's satisfaction as well as his own. He often 
makes me presents by turning the water into my 
grounds, and sends me fish by their own streams. 
To avoid my thanks, he makes nature the instrument 
of his bounty, and does all good offices so much 
with the air of a companion, that his frankness hides 
his own condescension as well as my gratitude. Leave 
the world to itself, and come see us. 

* Your affectionate cousinj^ 

' FRANCIS BTCKEBSTA7F.' 
STEELE. 
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Fcrivna tttco Jaia negation H 
ImiimmMkiUtmbdereper^naXt 
Trammutat murtt komret^ 
Nunc mihi, nunc oiU bemgna. 

HOR. 3. Od. XXIX. 491 

But Fortane, ever-chaogioif dame, 

Indulges ber maticiotts joy. 
And coiutant plays her haughty game. 

Proud of her office to destroy ; 
To-day to me her bounty flows. 
And now to others die the bliss bestows. 

FRANCIS. 

From my own Apartment, May 10. 

Having this morning spent some time in reading 
on the subject of the vicissitade of human life, I 
laid aside my book, and began to ruminate on the 
discourse which raised in me these reflections. I be- 
lieved it a very good office to the world, to sit down 
and shew others the road, in which I am experienced 
by my wanderings and errors. This is Seneca^s way 
of thinking> and he had half convinced me how 
dangerous it is to our true happiness and tranquillity, 
to fix our minds upon any thing which is in the 
power of fortune. It is excusable only in animals who 
have not the use of reason, to be catched by hooks 
and baits. Wealth, gkvy, and power, which the or- 
dinary people look up at with ttdmiration, the learn- 
ed and wise know to be only so many snares laid to 
enslave them. There is nothing farther to be sought 
for with earnestness, than what will clothe and feed 
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iu« If we pamper ourselves in our diet^ or give our 
inaginatioRs a loose in our desires^ the body v/\\\ no ^ 
longer obey the mind. Let us think no further than 
to defend ourselves against hunger, thirst, and cold. 
We are to remember that every thing else is despi- 
cable, and not worth our care. To want little is true 
grandeur, and very few things are great, to a great 
mind. Those who form their thoughts in this man- 
ner, and abstract themselves fh>m the world, are out 
of the way of fortune, and can look with contempt 
both on her favours and her frowns. At the sam« 
time, they who separate themselves fipm the imme- 
diate commerce with the busy part of mankind, aiv 
still beneficial to them, while, by their studies and 
writings, they recommend to them the small value 
which ought to be put upon what they pursue with 
so much labour and disquiet. Whilst such men are 
thought the most idle, they are the most usefully em- 
ployed. They have all things, both human and di» 
viae, under consideration. To be perfectly free from 
the insults of fortune, we should arm ounelves with 
their reflections. We should learn, that none but in* 
tellectual possessions are what we can properly call 
our own. All things from without are but born>wed. 
What fortune gives us, is not ours ; and whatever she 
gives, she can take away. 

It is a common imputation to Seneca, that, though 
he declaimed with so much strength of reason, and a 
stoical contempt of riches and power, he was at the 
same time one of the richest and most powerful men 
in Rome. I know no instance of his being iasolent in 
that fintune, and can therefore read his thoughts on 
those subjects with the more deference. I will not 
give philosophy so poor a look as to say it cannot 
live in courts ; but I am of opinion, that it is there 
in the greatest eminence^ when, amidst the affluence 
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of all the world can bestow, and the addresses of a 
crowd who follow him for that reason, a man can 
think both of himself and those about him, abstract- 
ed from these circumstances. Such a philosopher is 
as much above an anchorite, as a wise matron, who 
passes through the world with innocence, is prefer- 
able to the nun who locks herself up from it. 

Full of these thoughts, I left my lodging, and took 
a walk to the court end of the town ; and the hurry 
and busy faces I met with about Whitehall made me 
foroi to myself ideas of the different prospects of all 
I saw, from the turn and cast of their countenances. 
^ All, methought, had the same thing in view ; but 
prosecuted thdr hopes with a different air. Some 
shewed an unbecoming eagerness, some a surly im- 
patience, some a winning deference ; but the gene- 
rality a servile complaisance. 

I could not but observe, as I roved about the 
offices, that all who were still but in expectation, mur- 
mured at fortune ; and all who had obtained thdr 
wishes, immediately began to say, there was no such' 
being. Each believed it an act of blind chance that 
any other man was preferred, but owed only to ser- 
vice and merit what he had obtained himself. It is 
the fault of studious men to appear in public with 
too contemplative a carriage ; and I began to ob- 
serve, that my figure, age, and dress, made me par- 
ticular ; for which reason, I thought it better to re- 
move a studious countenance from among busy ones, 
and take a turn with a friend in the Pnvy Garden. 

When my friend was alone with me there, « Isaac,' 
said he, ' I know you come abroad only to moralize 
and make observations ; and I will carry you hard 
by; where you shall see all that you have yourself 
considered or read in authors, or collected from ex- 
perience, concerning blind Fortune and irresistible 
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Destiny, illustrated in real peisons, and proper me- 
chanisms. The Graces, the Muses, the Fates, all 
the beings which have a good or ill influence upon 
human life, are, you will say, very justly figured in 
the persons of women ; and where I am carrying 
you, you will see enough of that sex together, in an 
employment which will have so important an effect 
upon those who are to receive their manufacture, as 
will make them be respectively called deities, or 
furies, as their labour shall prove disadvantageous 
or successful to their votaries.' Without waiting for 
my answer, he carried me to an apartment conti- 
guous ^o. the Banqueting House, where there were 
placed at two long tables a large company of young 
women, in decent and agreeable habits, making up 
tickets for the lottery appointed by the government. 
There .walked between the tables a person who pre* . 
sided over the work. This gentlewoman seemed an 
emblem of Fortune ; she commanded, as if uncon- 
cerned in theu* business; and, though every thing 
was performed by her direction, she did not visibly 
interpose in particulars. She seemed in pain at our 
near approach to her, and most to approve us when 
we made her no advances. Her height, her mein, 
her gesture, her shape, and her countenance, had 
something that spoke familiarity and dignity. She 
therefore appeared to be not only a picture of For- 
tune, but of Fortune as I liked her ; which made me 
break out in the following words : 

' Madam, I am very glad to see the fate of the 
many, who now langubh in expectation of what will 
be the event of your labours, in the hands of one 
who can act with so impartial an indifference. Par- 
don me, that have often seen you before, and have 
. lost you for want of the respect due to you. Let 
me beg of you, who have both the furnishing and 
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turning of that wheel of lots, to be unlike the rest of 
your sex ; j-epulse the forwani and the bold^ and fa- 
vour the modest and the humble. I know you fly 
ihe importunate ; but smile no more cm the careless. 
Add not to the coffers of the usurer ; but give the 
power of bestowing to the generous. Continue his 
wants, whoi cannot enjoy or communicate plenty; 
but turn away hb poverty, who can bear it with more 
ease than he can see it in another.' 

ADVERTISEMSNT. 

* Whereas Philander signified to Clarinda, by let- 
ter, 1>earing date Thursday twelve o^clock, that he 
had lost his heart by a shot from her eyes, and de* 
nred she would condescend to meet him the same 
day at eight in the evening at Rosamond's pond ; 
laithfully protesting, that in case she would not do 
iiim that honour, she might see the body of the said 
Philander the next day floating on the said lake of 
love, and that he desired only three sighs upon view 
of his said body* It is desired, if he has not made 
away with himself accordingly, that he would forth- 
with shew himself to the coroner of the city of West- 
minster ; or Clarinda, bemg an old offender, wiU be 
finmd guilty of wilful murder.' 
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NM71. SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1710. 

Alter rixaiwr de latia t(Bpe caprin&^ 
PropugJuU nugit armah u 

HOR. 1. Ep. xviU. 15. 

He strives for trifles, and for toys contends. 
And then in earnest, what he says, defends. 

Grecian C^ee-house, May 12. 

It hath happened to be for some days the deliberation 
at.the learnedest board in this house, whence honour 
and tide had its first original. Timoleon, who is very 
particular in his opinion, but is thought particular 
for no other cause but that he acts against depraved 
custom, by the rules of nature and reason, in a very 
handsome discourse gave the company to under^ 
stand, that in those ages which first degenerated 
from the simplicity of life and natural justice, the 
wise among them thought it necessary to inspire men 
with the love of virtue, by giving those who adhered 
to the interests of innocence and truth some distin- 
guishing name to raise them above the common level 
of mankind. This way of fixing appellations of cre< 
dit upon eminent merit, was what gave being to 
titles, and terms of honour. ' Such a name,' conti- 
nued he, ' without the qualities which should give a 
man pretence to be exalted above others, does but 
turn him to jest and ridicule. Should one see an- 
other cudgelled, or scunrily treated, do you think a 
man so used would take it kindly to be called Hector^ 
or Alexander ? Every thing must bear a proportion 
with the outward value that is set upon it ; or, in« 
VOL. III. U 
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stead of being long had in veneration, that very 
term of esteem vill become a word of reproach.' 
When Timoleon had done speaking, Urbanus pur- 
sued the same purpose, by giving an account of the 
manner in which the Indian kings ', ivho were lately 
in Great Britain, did honour to the person where 
they lodged. « They were placed,' said he, * in 
handsome apartments at an upholsterer's in King 
Street, Covent Garden. The man of the house. It 
seems, had been very observant of them,, and ready 
in their service. These just and generous princes, 
who act according to the dictates of natural justice, 
thought it proper to confer some dignity upon their 
landlord before they left his house. One of them 
had been tick during his residence there, and having 
never before been in a bed, had a very great vener»- 
tion for him who made that engine of repose, so ut^ 
All and'to necessary in his distress. It was consulted 
among the four princes, by what name to dignify his 

> The four Indiaa kings alluded to, came into England 
about this time with the West India fleet, in behalf of the 
six Indian nations who at that time inhabited the back 
country of North America, between New England and the 
French settlements in Canada. They were clothed and 
entertained here at the public ezpence, and lodged, it is 
said, in the home of Mr. Ame, upholsterer, in King Street, 
Covent Oaiden. 

The Indian kings continued about five weeks in London, 
during which time they were hospitably treated by several 
persons of distinction, and entertained with the sight of 
the principal curiosities in and about the metropolis j then 
conveyed to Portsmouth, and embarked on board the Dra- 
gon, Commodore Martin, who, with about 18 sail under 
bis convoy, sailed from Spithead on the 8th of May, and 
landed their migeskies safe at Boston, in New Snglaiid, 
July 15, 1710.--^e Spect. M« 50. 
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great merit and services. The emperor of the Mo- 
hocks and the other three kings stood up, and in that 
posture recounted the clTilities they had received ; 
and particularly repeated the care which was taken 
of their sick brother. This in their imagination, who 
are used to know the injuries of weather, and the 
▼icissitudes of cold and heat, gave them yery great 
impressions of a skilful uphoUto^r, whose furniture 
was so well contrived for their protection on such oo 
casions. It is with these less instructed, I will not 
say less knowing people, thdr manner of doing 
honour, to impose some name significant of the qua- 
lities of the person they distinguish, and the good 
offices received from him. It was therefore resolved 
to call their landlord Cadaroque, which is the name 
of the strongest fort in their part of the world. When 
they had agreed upon the name, they sent for their 
landlord ; and, as he entered into their presence, the 
emperor of the Mohocks, taking him by the hand, 
called him Cadaroque. Aftor which, the other three 
princes repeated the same word and ceremony.* 

Timoleon appeared much satisfied with this ac- 
count ; and, having a philosophic turn, began to 
argue against the modes and manners of those nations 
which we esteem polite, and to express himself with 
disdain at our usual method of codling such as are 
strangers to our innovations barbarous. * I have,' saya 
he, « so great a deference for the distinction given 
by these princes, that Cadaroque shall be my up- 
holsterer.' — He was going on ; but the intended dis- 
course was interrupted by Minucio, who sat near 
him, a small philosopher, ^ho is also somewhat of a 
politician ; one of those who sets up for knowledge 
by doubting, and has no other way of making him- 
self considerable, but by contradicting all he hears 
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said. He iias^ besides much doabt and spirit of con- 
tradiction, a constant suspicion as to state-afTairs. 
This accomplished gentleman, vrith a very awful 
brow, and a countenance full of weight, told Timo- 
leon, that it was a great -misfortune men of letters 
seldom looked into the bottom of things. ^ Will any 
man,' continued he, ' persuade me, that this was 
not, irom the beginning to the end, a concerted af- 
fair? Who can convince the worid, that four kings 
shall come over here, and lie at the Two Crowns and 
Cushion, and one of them fall sick, and the place be 
called King Street, and all this by mere accident ? 
No, no. To a man of very small penetration it ap- 
pears, that Tee Yee Neen.Ho Ga Row, emperor of 
the Mohocks, was prepared for this adventure be^ 
forehand. I do not care to contradict any gentleman 
in his discourse ; but I must say, however Sa Ga 
Yeath Rua Geth Ton and £ Tow Oh Koam might 
be surprised in this matter, nevertheless. Ho Nee 
Yeth Taw No Row knew it before he set foot on the 
English shore.' 

Timoleon looked stedfastly at him for some time; 
then shaked his head, paid for his tea, and marched 
off. Several others, who sat round him, were in their 
turns attacked by this ready disputant. A gentle* 
man, who was at some distance, happened in dis- 
course to say it was four miles to Hammersmith. ' I 
must beg your pardon,' says Minucio; ' when we 
say a place is so &r off, we do not mean exactly from 
the very spot of earth we are in, but from the town 
where we are ; so that you must begin your account 
fsom the end of Piccadilly ; and if you do so, I will 
lay any man ten to one, it is not above three good 
miles off.' Another, about Minucio's level of un<« 
derstanding, began to take him up in this important 
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argument ; and maintained, that, considering the way 
from Pimlico at the end of St. James's Park, and the 
crossing from Chelsea -by Earl's Court, he would 
stand to it, that it was full four miles. But Minucio 
replied with great vehemence, and seemed so much 
to have the better of the dispute, that his adversary 
quitted the field, as well as the other. I sat until I 
saw the table almost all vanished ; when, fqr want of 
discourse, Minucio asked me, how I did ; to which I 
answered, * Very well.* — ' That is very much,' said 
he\ ' I assure you, you look paler than ordinary.* 
Nay, thought 1, if he will not allow me to know whe- 
ther I am well or not, there is no staying for me 
neither. Upon which I took my leave, pondering, as 
I went home, at this strange poverty of imagination, 
-which makes men run into the fault of giving con- 
tradiction. They want in their minds entertainment 
for themselves or their company, and therefore build 
all they speak upon what is started by others ; and, 
since they cannot improve that foundation, they 
strive to destroy it. The only way of dealing with 
these people is to answer in monosyllables, or by way 
of question. When one of them tells you a thing 
that he thinks extraordinary, I go no farther than, 
* Say you so, sir? Indeed! Hey-day!' or, * Is it 
come to that?* These little rules, which appear but 
silly in the repetition, have brought me with great 
tranquillity to this age. And I have made it an ob* 
servation, that as assent is more agreeable than flat- 
tery, so contradiction is more odious than calumny. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

* Mr. BickerstafTs aerial messenger has brought 
him a report of what passed at the auction of pic- 
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luresi which was in Somerset House Yard on Monday 
last ; and finds there were no Screens present, but sdl 
transacted with great justice. 

■' N. B. All false buyers at auctions being employ- 
ed only to hide others, are from this day forward to 
be known in Mr. Bickerstafifs writings by the word 
Screens*' 

8TEELB. 
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^uid ptitpte miei, mmpurni honuni satis 
Cmttum est m hora s . 

HOR. 2. Od. xiii. 13. 

No man can tell the dangers of each hour. 
Nor is prepar'd to meet the m 

From my own Apartment, Mmf 15. 
Wbbn a roan is in a serious mood, and ponders upon 
his own make, with a retrospect to the actions of his 
life and the many fatal miscarriages in it, which he 
owes to ungovemed pasdons, he is then apt to say to 
himself, that experience has guarded him against 
such errors for the future : but nature often recurs in 
spite of his best resolutions ; and it is to the very 
end of our days a struggle between our reason and 
our temper, which shall have the empire over us. 
However, this is very much to be helped by circum^ 
spection, and a constant alarm against the first onsets 
of passion. As this is, in general, a necessary care 
to make a man's life ea^ and agreeable to himself; 
so it b more particulariy the duty of such as are en- 
gaged in firiendship, and nearer commerce with 
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others. Those who have their joys, have abo their 
grie& in proportion ; and none can extremely exalt 
or depress friends, but friends. The harsh things 
which come from the rest of the world are received 
and repulsed with that spirit which every honest man 
bears about him for his own vindication ; but un* 
kindness in words or actions among friends, affects us 
at the first instant in the inmost recesses of our souls. 
Indifferent people, if I may so say, can wound us 
only in heterogeneous parts, maim us in our legs or 
arms ; but the friend can make no pass but at the 
heart itself. On the other side, the most impotent 
assistance, the mere well-wishes of a friend, gives a 
man constancy uid courage against the most pre- 
vailing force of his enemies. It is here only a man 
enjoys and suffers to the quick. For this reason, the 
most gentle behaviour is absolutely necessary to 
maintain friendship in any degree above the com* 
mon level of acquaintance. But there is a relatbn 
of life much more near than the most strict and sa* 
cred friendship, that is to say, marriage. This union 
is of too close and delicate a nature to be easily con- 
ceived by those who do not know that condition by 
experience. Here a man should, if possible, soften 
his passions ; if not for his own ease, in compliance 
to a creature formed with a mind of a quite dif- 
ferent make fix>m his own. I am sure I do not mean 
it an injury to women, when I say there is a sort of 
sex in souls. I am tender of offending them, and 
know it is hard not to do it on this subject ; but I 
must go on to say, that the soul of a man, and that 
of a woman, are made very unlike, according to the 
employments for which they are designed. The ladies 
will please to observe, I say, our minds have dif- 
ferent, not superior qualities to theirs. The virtues 
have respectively a masculine and a feminine cast. 
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What we call in men wisdom, is in women prudence. 
It is a partiality to call one greater than the other. 
A prudent woman is in the same class of honour as a 
wise man, and the scandals in the way of both are 
equally dangerous. But to make this state any thing 
but a burden, and not hang a weight upon our very 
beings, it is proper each of the couple should ire* 
quently remember, that there are many things which 
grow out of their very natures that are pardonable, 
nay becoming, when considered as such, but with- 
out that reflection must give the quickest pain and 
vexation. To manage well a great family is as wor- 
thy an instance of capacity as to execute a great em- 
ployment : and, for the generality, as women per- 
form the considerable part of their duties as well as 
men do theirs ; so, in their common behaviour, fe- 
males of ordinary genius are not more trivial than 
the common rate of men ; and, in .my opinion, the 
playing of a fan is every whit as good an entertain- 
^ ment as the beating of a snuff-box. 

But, however I have rambled in this libertine man- 
ner of writing by way of essay, I now sit down with 
an intention to represent to my readers how perni- 
cious, how sudden, and how fatal, surprises of pas- 
sion are to the mind of man ; and that in the more 
intimate commerces of life they are more liable to 
arise, even in our most sedate and indolent hours. 
Occurrences of this kind have had very terrible ef- 
fects : and when one reflects upon them, we cannot 
but tremble to consider what we are capable of being 
wrought up to, against all the ties of nature,' love, 
honour, reason, and religion, though the man who 
breaks through them all had, an hour before he did' 
so, a lively and virtuous sense of their dictates. 
When unhappy catastrophes make up part of the 
history of princes and persons who act jn high spheres. 
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or are represented in the moving language and well- 
wrought scenes of tragedians, they do not fail of 
striking us with terror ; but then they affecrt us only 
in a transient manner, and pass through our imagi- 
nations as incidents in which our fortunes are too 
humble to be concerned ; or which writers form for 
the ostentation of their own force ; or at most, as 
things fit rather to exercise the powers of our minds, 
than to create new habits in them. Instead of sucli 
high passages, I was thinking it would be of great 
use, if any body could hit It, to lay before the world 
such adventures as befal perions not exalted above 
the common level. This, methought, would better 
prevail upon the ordinary race of men, who are so 
prepossessed with outward appearances, that they 
mistake fortune for nature, and believe nothing can 
relate to them that does not happen to such as live 
and look like themselves. 

The unhappy end of a gentleman, whose story an 
acquaintance of mine was just now telling me, would 
be very proper for this end, if it could be related with 
ail tlie circumstances as I heard it this evening ; for 
it touched me so much, that I cannot forbear enter- 
ing upon it. 

* Mr. Eustace, a youug gentleman of a good 
estate near Dublin, in Ireland, married a lady of 
youth, beauty, and modesty, and lived with her, in 
genera], inith much ease and tranquillity ; but was in 
his secret temper impatient of rebuke. She was apt 
to fall into little sallies of passion ; yet as suddenly 
recalled by her own reflection on her fault, and the 
consideration of her husband's temper. It happened 
as he, his wife, and her sister, were at supper toge- 
ther about two months ago, that, in the midst of a 
careless and familiar conversation, the sisters fell into 
^ little warmth and contradiction. He, who was one 
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of thatiort of men who aie nerer unconcerned at 
what panes before them^ fell into an outrageous pas- 
sion on the side of the sister. The person about 
whom they disputed was to near, that they were un« 
der no restraint fkom running into vain repetitions of 
past heats : on which occasion all the aggravations of 
anger and distaste boiled up, and were repeated with 
the bitterness of exasperated lovers. The wife, ol>« 
serving her husband extremdy moved, began to turn 
it off, and rally him for interposing between two peo* 
pie, who ftom then: in^uicy had been angry and 
pleased with each other every half hour. But it de- 
scended deeper into his thoughts, and they broke 
up with a sullen silence. The wife immediately re- 
tired to her chamber, whither her husband soon after 
followed. When they were in bed, he soon dis- 
•embled a sleep; and she, pleased that his thoughts 
were composed, fell into a real one. Their apart- 
ment was very distant from the rest of their family, 
in a lonely country-house. He now saw his oppor- 
tunity, and with a dagger he had brought to bed 
With him stabbed his wife in the side. She awaked 
in the highest terror ; but immediately imagining it 
was a blow designed for her husband by ruffians, be- 
gan to grasp him, and strove to awake, and rouse 
him. to defend himself. He still pretended himself 
sleeping, and gave her a seamd wound. 

* She now drew open the curtain, and, by the help 
of moon-light,' saw his hand lifted up to stab her. 
The horror disarmed her from further struggling ; 
and he, enraged anew at being discovered, fixed his 
poniard in her bosom. As soon as he believed he 
had dispatched her, he attempted to escape out of 
the window : but she, still alive, called to him not 
to hurt himself, for she might live. He was so stung 
with the insupportable reflection upon her goodness, 
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and his own villany^ that he jumped to the bed^ and 
wounded her all over -with as much rage as if every 
blow was provoked by new aggravations. In this 
ftiry of mind he fled away. His wife had stiU 
strength to go to her sister's apartment^ and give an 
account of this wonderful tragedy, but died the nexl 
day. Some weeks after, an officer of justice, in at- 
tempting to seize the criminal, fired upon him, as did 
the criminal upon the officer. ^Both their balls took 
place, and both immediately expired.' 

STEELE. 
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S apientia prima est 
StuUitia caruis s e 

HOR. 1. Ep. i. 41. 

When free from folly, we to wisdom rise. 

FRANCIS. 



Sheer Law, May 17. 

When I first began to learn to push ', this last 
winter, my master had a great deal of work upon 
his hands to make me unlearn the postures and mo- 
tions which I had got, by having in my younger 
years practised backsword, with a little eye to the 
single £)lchion. ' Knock down' was the word in the 
civil warB ; and we generally added to this skill the 
knowledge of the ' Cornish hug,' as well as the grap 
pie to play with hand and foot. By this means I 
was for defending my head when the French gentle- 

« See »• 164. 
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man way making a fall pass at my bosom ; insomuch^ 
that he told me I was fOiriy Idllcxl seven times in one 
morning, without having done my master any other 
mischief than one knod^ on the pate. This was a 
great misfbrtmie to me; andl bdieve I may say, with- 
out Tanity, I am the first who ever pushed so ei^ 
foneottsly, and yet conquered the prejudice of edu- 
cation so wdl, as to make my passes so clear, and re- 
cover hand and foot with that agility as I do at this 
day. The truth of it is, the first rudiments of edu- 
cation are given very indiscreetly by most parents, as 
much with relation to the more important concerns 
of the mind, as in the gestures of the body. What- 
ever children are designed for, and whatever pro- 
spects the foitune or interest of their par^ts may 
give them in their future lives, they are all promis- 
cuously instructed the same way ; and Horace and 
Virgil must be thumbed by a boy, as well before he 
goes to an apprenticeship as to the university. This 
ridiculous way of treating the under-aged of this 
island has very often raised both my spleen and mirth ; 
but I think never both at once so much as to-day. 
A good mother of our ndghbourhood made me a 
visit with her son and heir ; a lad somewhat above 
^ve feet, who wants but little of the height and 
strength of a good musqueteer in any regiment in 
the service. Her business was, to desire I wpuld exa- 
mine him ; for he was far gone in a book, the first 
letters of which she often saw in my papers. The 
youth produced it, and I found it was my friend 
Horace. It was very easy tp turn to the place the 
boy was learning in, which was the fifth ode of the 
first book to Pyrrha. I read it over aloud, as well 
because I am always delighted when I turn to the 
beautiful parts of that author, as also to gain time 
for considering a little how to keep up the mother's 
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pleasure in her child, which I thought barbarity to 
interrupt. In the first place I asked him, who this 
same Pyrrha was. He answered very readily^ * She 
was the wife of Pyrrhus, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains.' I lifted up my hands. The mother court* 
sies-^* Nay/ says she,-—* I knew you would stand 
in admiration — I assure you,' continued she, * for 
all he looks so tall he is but very youngv Pray ask 
him some more; never spare him.' With that I 
took the liberty to ask him, what was the character 
of this gentlewoman. He read the three first verses; 

Suis muUa gracilis iepuer in rosa 
Perfusus liquidis target odoribus 
Graio, Pyrrha, sub antro f 

HOR. 1. Od. V. 1. 

and very gravely told me, she lived at the sign of 
The Bose in a cellar. I took care to be very much 
astonished at the lad's improvements ; but withal ad- 
vised her, as soon as possible, to take him from' 
school, for he could learn no more there. This very 
silly dialogue was a lively image of the impertinent 
method used in breeding boys, without genius or 
spirit, to the reading things for which their heads 
were never framed. But this is the natural effect of 
a certain vanity in the minds of parents, who are 
wonderfully delighted with the thought of breeding 
thdr children to accomplishments, which they be- 
lieve nothing, but want of the same care in'their own 
fathers, prevented them fh>m being masters of. Thus^ 
it is, that the part of life most, fit for improvement is 
generally empk>yed in a method against the bent of 
nature ; and a lad of such parts as are fit for an oc- 
cupation, where there can be no call% out of the 
beaten path, is two or three years of his time wholly 
tdkea up in knowing how well Ovid's mistress be- 
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came such a dreis; how such a nymph lor her cruelty 
was changed into such an animal; and how it is 
made generous in ^neas to put Tumus to death : 
gallantries that can no more come within the occor> 
fences of the lives of ordinary men, than they can 
be relished by their imaginations. However, still 
the humour goes on from one generation to another ; 
and the pastry-cook here in the lane, the other night, 
told me, he would not yet takeaway his son from his 
learning ; but has resolved, as soon as he had a little 
smattering in the Greek, to put him apprentice to a 
soap-boiler. These wrong beginnings determine our 
success in the world; and, when our thoughts are 
originally falsely biassed, their agility and force do 
but carry us the further out of our way, in propor- 
tion to our speed. But we are half way our journey 
when we have got into the right road. If all our 
days were usefully employed, and we did not set out 
impertinently, we should not have so many grotesque 
professors in all the arts of life; but every man would 
be in a proper and becoming method of distinguish- 
ing or entertaining himself, suitably to what nature 
designed him. As they go on now, our parents do 
not only force us upon what is against our talents, 
but our teachers are also as injudicious in what they 
put us to learn. I have hardly ever since suffered so 
much by the charms of any beauty, as I did beft»e 
I had a sense of passion, for not apprehending that 
the smile of Lalage was what pleased Horace ; and 
I verily believe the stripes I suffered about D^o maU 
pertinad have given me that irreoondleable aver* 
sion, which I shall carry to my grave, against oo^ 
quettes. 

As for the elegant writer of whom I am talking, 
his excellencies are to be observed as they relate to 
the different concerns of his life; and he is always to 
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be looked upon as a lover, a courtier, or a man of 
wit. His admirable odes have numberless instances 
of his merit in each of these characters. His epistles 
and satires are full of proper notices for the conduct 
of life in a court ; and what wq call good-breeding, 
is most agreeably intermixed with his morality. His 
addresses to the persons who favoured him are so ini- 
mitably engaging, that Augustus complained of him 
for so seldom writing to him, and asked him whether 
he was afraid posterity should read their names toge- 
ther. Now for the generality of men to spend much 
time in such writings is as pleasant a folly as any he 
ridicules. Whatever the crowd of scholars may pre- 
tend, if their way of life, or their own imaginations, 
do not lead them to a taste of him, they may read, 
nay write, fifty volumes upon him, and be just as 
they were when they began. I remember to have 
heard a great painter say, 'Thereare certain faces 
for certain painters, as well as certain subjects for cer- 
tain poets.' This is as true in the choice of studies ; 
and no one will ever relish an authw thoroughly well, 
who would not have bem fit company for that author 
had they lived at the same time. AU others are me- 
chanics in leamiBg, and take the sentiments of writers 
like waiting-servants who report what passed at their 
master's table, but debase every thought and ex- 
pression for want of the air with which they were ut- 
tered. 

STEELE. 
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N* 174. SATURDAY, MAY 20, 17 10. 



iiuem mala ttuUiita, out quacunque inscitia veri 
CoBcum agU, irwumm Chrytippi porticus, etgrex 
Auiumat,'^^ 

HOR.3.Sat.tti.43. 

Whom vicioos passions, or whom falsehood, blixid. 
Are by the Stoics held of madding kind. 

FRANCIS. 



From my own Apartment, May 19. 

Thb learned Scotus, to distinguish the race of man* 
kind, gives every individual of that species what he 
calls a Seity, something peculiar to himself, which 
makes him different from all other perscHis in th(( 
world. This particularity renders him either vene*^ 
rable or ridiculous, acoMrding as he uses his talents, 
which always grow out into faults, or improve into 
virtues. In the office I have undertaken, you are to 
observe, that I have hitherto presented onJy the more 
insignificant and lazy part of mankind under the de« 
nomination of dead men, together with the degrees 
towards non-existence, in which others can neither 
be said to live or be defunct ; but are only animals 
merely dressed up like men, and differ from eacb 
other but as flies do by a little colouring or fluttering 
of their wmgs. Now, as our discourses heretofore 
have chiefly regarded the indolent part of the species, 
it remains that we do justice also upon the imperti- 
nently active and enterprising. Such as these I shall 
take particular care to place in safe custody, and have 
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used all possible diligence to run up my edifice in 
Moorfields for that service '.' 

We, who are adepts in astrology, can impute it to 
several causes in the planets^ that this quarter of our 
great city is the region of such persons as either never 
had, or have lost, the use of reason. It has indeed 
been, time out of mind, the reception of fools as well 
as madmen. The care and information of the former 
I assign to other learned men, who have for that end 
taken up their habitation in those parts ; as, among 
others, to the famous Dr. Trotter, and my ingienious 
friend Dr, Langham. These oracuious proficients 
are day and night employed in deep searches for the 
direction of such as run astray after their lost goods : 
but at present they are more particularly serviceable 
to their country in foretelling the fate of such as have 
chances in the public lottery. Dr. Langham shews 
a peculiar generosity on this occasion, taking only 
one half crown for a prediction, eighteen-pence of 
which to be paid out of the prizes; which method the 
doctor is willing to comply with in favour of every 
adventurer in the whole lottery. Leaving therefore 
the whole generation of such inquirers to such literati 
as I have now mentioned, we are to proceed towards 
peopling our house, which we have erected with the 
greatest cost and care imaginable. 

It is necessary in this place to premise, that thesu- 
periority and force of mind which is bom with men 
of great genius, and which, when it falls in with a 
noble imagination, is called * pdetical fury,^ does not 
come under my consideration ; but the pretence to 
such an impulse^ without natural warmth, shall be al- 
lowed a fit object of this charity ; and all the volumes, 

« See N« 135, 127, 162, and 175. 
VOL. III. X 
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written by such hands^ shall be from time to time 
placed in proper order upon the rails of the unhoused 
booksellers within the district of the college^ who have 
long inhabited this quarter % in the same manner as 
they are already disposed soon after the publication. 
I promise myself from these writings my best opiates 
for those patients whose high imaginations and hot 
spirits have awaked them into distraction. Their boil- 
ing tempers are not to be wrought upon by my gruels 
and juleps ; but must ever be employed, or appear to 
be so, or their recovery will be impracticable. I 
shall therefore make use of such poets as preserve so 
constant a mediocrity, as never to elevate the mind 
into joy, or depress it into sadness, yet at the same 
time keep the faculties of the readers in suspense, 
though they introduce no ideas of their own. By this 
means a disordered mind, like a broken limb, will re- 
cover its strength by the sole benefit of being out of 
use, and lying without motion. But as reading is 
not an entertainment that can take up the fiill time of 
my patients, I have now in pennon a proportionable 
number of story-tellers, who are by turns to walk about 
the galleries of the house, and by their naitations 
second the labours of my pretty good poets. There 
are, among these story-tellers, some that'have so ear- 
nest countenances, and weighty brows, that they wil) 
draw a madman, even when his fit is just coming on, 
into a whisper ; and, by the force of shrugs, nods, 
and busy gestures, make hihi stand amazed so long> 
as that we have time to give him his^ broth with- 
out danger. 
But as fortune has the possession of men's minds, a 

* The walls of Bedlam were at that time almost wholly 
cohered by the dealers in old books. 
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physician may cure all the sick people of ordinary 
degree in the whole town, and never come into repu- 
tation. I shall therefore begin with p^tons of condi- 
tion ; and the first I shall undertake shall be the lady 
Fidgets the general visitant^ and Will Voluble, the 
fine talker ^ These persons shall be the first locked 
up, for the peace of all whom the one visits, and all 
whom the other talks to. 

The passion that first touched the brain of both 
these persons was envy, which has had such wondrous 
effects, that to this lady Fidget owes that she is so 
courteous, to this Will Voluble that he is eloquent. 
Fidget has a restless torment in hearing of any one's 
prosperity, and cannot know any quiet until she visits 
her, and is eye-witness of something that lessens it. 
Thus her life is a continual search after what does 
not concern her, and her companions speak kindly 
even of the absent and the unfortunate to tease her. 
She was the first that visited Flavia after the smalt- 
pox, and has never seen her since because she is not 
altered. Call a young woman handsome in her com- 
pany, and she tells you it is pity she has no fortune ; 
say she is rich, and she is as sorry that she is silly. 
With all this ill-nature. Fidget is herself young, rich, 
and handsome ; but loses the pleasure of all those 
qualities, because she has them in common with 
others. 

To make up her misery, she is wdl bred ; she hears 
commendations, until she is ready to faint for want 
of venting herself in contradictions. This madness 
is not expressed by the voice, but is uttered in the 
eyes and features ; its first symptom is, upon behold- 

3 Perhaps Mrs. de la Riviere Manley. 

4 Probably the th«n gallant of Mrs. M. 
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iDg an agreeable object^ a sudde^ approbatidn imme- 
diately checked with dislike. ' 

This lady I shall take the libcfrty to conduct into a 
bed of straw and darkness ; and have some hopes that 
after long absence from the light, the pleasure of see- 
ing at all may reconcile her to what she shall see, 
though it proves to be never so agreeable. 

My physical remarks on the distraction of envy in 
other persons, and particularly in Will Voluble, is in* 
temipted. 

STESLE. 



N** 175. TUESDAY, MAY 25, 1710. 

From my own Apartment, Moy 22. 

In the distribution of the apartments in the New 
Bedlam ' proper regard is had to the different sexes, 
and the lodgings accommodated accordingly. Among 
other necessaries, as I have thought fit to appoint 
story-tellers to soothe the men, so I have allowed tale- 
bearers to indulge the intervals of my female patients. 
But, before I enter upon disposing of the main of the 
great body that wants my assistance, it is necessary 
to consider the human race abstracted from all other 
distinctions and considerations^ except that of sex. 
This will lead us to a nearer view of their excellencies 
and imperfections, which are to be accounted the one 
or the other as they are suitable to the design fbr which 
the person so defective or accomplrshed came mto the 
world. 

« See NO 125, 127, 162, and 174. 
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To make this inquiry aright, we must speak of the 
life of people of condition ; and the proportionable 
applications to those below them will be easily made, 
so as to value the whole species by the same rule. 
We will begin with the woman, and behold her as a 
virgin in her father's house. This state of her life is 
infinitely more delightful than that of her brother at 
the same age. While she is entertained with learning 
melodious airs at her spinnet, is led round a room in 
the most complaisant manner to a fiddle, or is enter- 
tained with applauses of her beauty and perfection, 
in the ordinary conversation she meets with; the 
young man is under the dictates of a rigid school* 
master or instructor, contradicted in every word he 
speaks, and curbed in all the inclinations he discovers. 
Mrs. Elizabeth is the object of desire and admirMion, 
looked upon with delight, courted with all the powers 
of eloquence and address, approached with a certain 
worship, and defended with a certain loyalty. This 
is her case as to the world. In her domestic charac* 
ter she is the companion, the friend, and confident of 
her mother, and the object of a pleasure, something 
like the love between angels, to "her father. Her 
youth, her beauty, her air, are by him looked upon 
with an ineffable transport beyond any other joy in 
this life, with as much purity as can be met with in 
the next. 

Her brother William, at the same years, is but in 
the rudiments of those acquisitiops which must gain 
him esteem in the world. His heart beats for ap- 
plause among men ; yet he is fearful of every step 
towards it. If he proposes to himself to make a figure 
in the world, his youth is damped with a prospect of 
difficulties, dangers, and dishonours ; and an opposi- 
tion in all generous attempts, whether they regard his 
love or his ambition. 
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In the next stage of life, she has little else to do 
but (what she is accomplished for by the mere gifts 
of nature) to appear lovely .and agreeable to her hus- 
band, tender to her children, and affable to her ser- 
vants. But a man, when he enters into this way, is 
but in the first scene, far from the accomplishment of 
his design. He is now in all things to act for others 
as well as himself. He is to have industry and fruga- 
lity in his private affairs^ and integrity and address in 
public. To these qualities, he must add a courage 
and resolution to support his other abilities, lest he be 
interrupted in the prosecution of his just endeavours, 
in which the honour and interest of his posterity are 
as much concerned as his own personal welfare. 

This little sketch may, in some measure, give an 
idea of the different parts which the sexes have to act, 
and the advantageous as well as inconvenient terms 
on which they are to enter upon their several parts of 
life. This may also be some rule to us in the exami- 
nation of their conduct. In short, I shall take it for 
a maxim, that a woman who resigns the purpose . 
of being pleasing, and the man who gives up the 
thoughts of being wise, do equally quit their claim to 
the true causes of living, and are to be allowed the 
diet and discipline of my charitable structure, to re- 
duce them to reason. 

On the other side, the woman who hopes to please 
by methods which should make her odious, and the 
man who would be thought wise by a behaviour that 
renders him ridiculous, are to be taken into custody 
for their fake industry, as justly as they ought for their 
negligence. 

* N. B. Mr. BickerstafTis taken extremely ill with 
the tooth-ache, and cannot proceed in this discourse.' 

STEELE* 
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N*» 176. THURSDAY, MAY 25, 1710. 

NuUum numen abest, ti sitprudentia, 

JXJV.Sat.x.3fi5. 

If Pradence be thy sole unerring guide. 
Thou needfit no giuudian deity beside. 

R. WYNNE. 

From my mm Apartment, May 23. 

^This evening, after a little ease from the raging pain 
caused by so small an organ as an aching tooth (under 
'which I have behaved myself so ill as to have broke 
two pipes and my spectacles) I began to reflect with 
admiration on those heroic spirits which, in the con- ' 
duct of their lives, seem to live so much above the 
condition of our make, as not only under the agonies 
of pain to forbear any intemperate word or gesture, 
but also, in their general and ordinary behaviour, to 
resist the impulses of their very blood and constitu- 
tion. This watch over a man's self, and the com- 
mand of his temper, I take to be the greatest of hu- 
man perfections, and is the effect of a strong and re- 
solute mind. It is not only the most expedient prac- 
tice for carrying on our own designs, but is also very 
deservedly the most amiable quality in the sight of 
others. It is a winning deference to mankind, which 
creates an immediate imitation of itself wherever it 
appears ; and prevails upon all, who have to do with 
a person endued with it, either through shame or 
emulation. I dp not know how to express this habit 
of mind, except you will let me call it equanimity. 
It is a virtue which is necessary at every hour, in 
every place, and in all conversations ; and it is the 
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effect of a regular and exact prudence. He that will 
look back upon all the acquaintances he has had in 
his whole life, will find he has seen more men capa- 
ble of the greatest employments and performances, 
than such as could, in the general bent of their car- 
riage, act otherwise than according to their own com- 
plexion and humour. But the indulgence of our- 
selves, in wholly giving way to our natural propen- 
sity, is so unjust and improper a licence, that, when 
people take it up, there is but very little difference, 
with relation to their friends and families, whether 
they are good or ill natured men : for he that errs by 
being wrought upon by what we call the sweetness of 
his temper, is as guilty as he that offends through the 
perverseness of it. 

It is not therefore to be regarded, what men are in 
themselves, but what they are in their actions. £u- 
crates ' is the best^natured of all men ; but that natu- 
ral softness has effects quite contrary to itself; and, 
for want of due bounds to his benevole^ce, while h^ 
jias a will to be a friend to all, he has the power of 
being such tp none. His constant inclination to please 
makes him never fail of doing so; though, without 
being capable of falsehood, he is a fHend only to those 
who are present ; for the same humour, which makes v 
him the best companion, renders him the worst cor- 
respondent. It is a melancholy thing to consider, 
that the most engaging sort of men in conversation 
are frequently the most tyrannical in power, and th^ 
least to be depended upon in friendship. It is cer- 
tain tbis is not to be imputed to their own disposition; 
but he that is to be led by others, has only good luck 
if he is not the worst, though in himself the best man 
living. For this reason we are no more wholly to 'u\f 

' A sketch fram Steele's qwn character. 
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dulge our good Ih^n our ill dispositions. I remem- 
ber a crafty old cit, one day speaking of a well-na- 
tured young fellow, who set up with a good stock in 
Lombard-street ; * I will,' says he, ' lay no more 
money in his hands, for he never denied me any 
thmg.' This was a very base, but with him a pru- 
dential reason for breaJcing off commerce : and this 
acquaintance of mine carried this way of judging so 
far, that he has often told me, he never cared to deal 
with a man he liked, for that our affections must never 
enter into our business.' 

When we look round us in this populous city, and 
consider how credit and esteem are lodged, you find 
men have a great share of the former, without the 
least portion of the latter. He who knows himself 
for a beast of prey, looks upon others in (he same 
light ; and we are so apt to judge of others by our- 
selves, that the man who has no mercy is as careful 
as possible never to want it. Hence it is that, in 
many instances, men gain credit by the very contrary 
methods by which they do esteem : for wary traders 
think every affection of the mind a key to their 
cash. 

But what led me into this discourse was my im- 
patience of pain ; and I have, to my great disgrace, 
seen an instance of .the contrary carriage in so high a 
degree* that I am oujt of countenance that I ever read 
Seneca. When I look upon the conduct of others in 
such occurrences, as well as behold their equanimity 
in the general tenor of their life, it very much abates 
the self-love, which is seldom well governed by any 
sort of men, and least of all by us authors. 

The fortitude of a man, who brings his will to the 
pbedience of his reason, is conspicuous, and carries 
with it a dignity in the low^t state imaginable. Poor 
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Martins ^, who now lies languishing in the most vio- 
lent fever, discovers in the faintest moments of his 
distemper such a greatness of mind, that a perfect 
stranger, who should now behold him, would indeed 
see an object of pity, but at the same time that it 
was latdy an object of veneration. His gallant spirit 
resigns, but resigns with an air that speaks a resolu* 
tion which could yield to nothing but fate itself. 
This is conquest in the philosophic -sense ; but the 
empire over ourselves is, methinks, no less laudable 
in common life, where the whole tenor of a man's 
carriage is in subservience to his own reason, and in 
conformity both to the good sense and inclination of 
other men. 

Aristxus is in my opinion a perfect master of him- 
self in all circumstances. He has all the spirit that 
man can have ; and yet is as regular in his behaviour 
as a mere machine. He is sensible of every passion, 
but ruffled by none. In conversation he frequently 
seems to be less knowing to be more obliging, and 
chooses to be on a level with others rather than op- 
press with the superiority of his genius. In friendship 
he is kind without profession. In business, expe- 
ditious without ostentation. iWith the greatest soft- 
ness and benevolence imaginable, he is impartial in 
spite of all importunity, even that of his own good- 
nature. He is ever clear in his judgment; but, in 
complaisance to his company, speaks with doubt ; 
and never shews confidence in argument but to sup- 
port the sense of another. Were such an equality 
of mind the general endeavour of ail men, how 
sweet would be the pleasures of conversation ? He 

? Probably Lieutenant-general Cornelius Wood, who was 
alluded to in N° 144, by the name of Sylvius. 
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that is loud would then understand that we ought to 
call a constable, and know that spoiling good com* 
pany is the most heinous way of breaking the peace. 
We should then be relieved fix>m those zealots in so- 
ciety, who take upon them to be angry for all the 
company, and quarrel with the waiters to shew they 
have no respect for any body else in the room. To 
be in a rage before you, is, in a kind, being angry 
with you. You may as well stand ns^d before 
company as to use such familiarities ; and to be c^re* 
less of what you say is the most clownish way of 
being undressed. 

Sheer Lane, May 24. 

When I came home this evening, I found the fol- 
lowing letters ; and because I think one a very good 
answer to the other, as well as that it is the ailair of a 
young lady, it niust be immediately dismissed. 

*SIR, 

' I HAVE a good fortune, partly paternal and partly 
acquired. My younger years I spent in business ; 
but, age coming on, and having no more children 
than one daughter, I resolved to be a slave no longer ; 
and accordingly I have disposedof my effects, placed 
my money in the funds, bought a pretty seat in a 
pleasant country, am making a garden, and have set 
up a p4ck of little beagles. 1 live in the midst of a 
good many well-bred neighbours, and several well- 
tempered clergymen. Against a rainy day I have a 
little library, and against the gout in my stomach a 
little good claret. With all this I am the miserablest 
man in the world ; not that I have lost the relish of 
any of these pleasures, but atn distracted with such 
a multiplicity of entertaining objects, that I am lost 
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in the variety. I am in such a hurry of idleness, that 
I do not know with what diversion to begin. There- 
fore, sir, I must beg the favour of you, when your 
more weighty affairs will permit, to put me in some 
method of doing nothing ; for I find Pliny makes a 
great difference betwixt nihil agere and agere nihil ; 
and I fancy, if you would explain him, you would 
do a very great kindness to many in Great Britain, as 
well as to your humble servant, 

* J. B.' 

' 8IB, 

' The inclosed is written by my father in one of his 
pleasant humours. He bids me seal it up, and send 
you a word or two from myself ; which he would not 
desire to see until he hears of it from you. Desire 
him, before he begins his method of doing nothing, 
to leave nothing to do ; that is to say, let him marry 
off his daughter. 

' I am your gentle reader, 
' S, B.' 

STEELE. 



N*» 177. SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1710. 

— «-Ma/e si patbere^ recalcitral undique tutus, 

HOR. 2. Sat. i. 20. 

He spurns the flatterer, and his saucy praise. 

FRANCIS. 

Sheer Lane, May 26. 

The ingenious Mr. Penkethman, the comedian ', has 
lately left here a paper or ticket, to which is afHxed 

»SceN'>4. 
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a small silver medal^ vrhich is to entitle the bearer to 
see one-and-twenty plays at his theatre for a guinea. 
Greenwich is the place where, it seems, he has erect- 
ed his house ; and his time of action is to be so con- 
trived, that it is to fall in with going and returning 
with the tide. Besides that, the bearer of this ticket 
may carry down with him a particular set of com- ' 
pany to the play, striking off for each person so in- 
troduced one of his twenty-one times of admittance. 
In this warrant of his, he has made me a high com- 
pliment in a facetious distich, by way of dedication 
of his endeavours, and desires I would recommend 
them to the world. I must needs say I have not ^r 
some time seen a properer choice than he has made 
of a patron. Who more fit to publish his work than 
a novelist? who to recommend it than a censor? 
This honour done me, has made me turn my 
thoughts upon the nature of dedications in general % 
and the abuse of that custom, as well by a long 
practice of my predecessors, as the continued folly of 
my contemporary authors. 

In ancient times it was the custom to address their 
works to some persons eminent for their merit to man- 
kind, or particular patronage of the writers them- 
selves, or knowledge in the matter of which they 
treated. Under these regards,, it \^as a memorable 
honour to both parties, and a very agreeable record of 
their commerce with each other. These applications 
were never stuffed with impertinent praises, but 
were the native product of their esteem ; which was 
implicitly received, or generally known to be due 
to the patron of the work : but vain flourishes came 
into the world with other barbarous embellishments ; 

>3eeGuaid. N«4. 
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and the enumeratioD of tities and great actions, in the. 
patrons themselves, or their sires, are as foreign to 
the matter in hand, as the ornaments are in a Gothic 
building. This is clapping together persons which 
have no manner of alliance ; ^nd can for that reason 
have no other efiect than making both parties justly 
ridiculous. What pretence is there in nature for me 
to write to a great man, and tell him, ' My lord, be* 
cause your grace is a duke, your grace's father be* 
fore you was an eari, his lordship's father was a ba« 
ron, and his lordship's father both a wise and a rich 
man : I Isaac Bickerstaff am obliged, and could not 
possibly forbear addressing to you the folbwing 
treatise.' Though this is the plain exposition of all i 
could possibly say to him with a good conscience, yet 
the silly custom has so universaUy prevailed, that mj 
lord duke and I must necessarily be particular 
friends from this time forward ; or else I have jus€ 
Toom for being disobliged, and may turn my pane- 
gyric into a libel. But to carry this afiair still more 
home ; were it granted that praises in dedications 
were proper topics, what is it that gives a man au- ^ 
thority to commend, or what makes it a fatour to 
me that he does commend me ? It is certain, that 
there is no praise valuable but from the praise*woi> 
tliy. Were it otherwise, blame might be as mucfh ia 
the same hands. Were the good and evil of fame 
laid upon a level among mankind, the judge on the 
bench, and the criminal at the bar, would differ only 
in their stations ; and if one^s word is to pass as much 
as theother'ii, their reputation would be much alike to 
the jury. Pliny, speaking of the death of Martial, 
expresses himself ¥rith great gratitude to him for the 
honours done him in the writings of that author ; 
but he begins it with an account of his character. 
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which only made the applause valuable ^. He indeed 
ia the same epistle says, < It is a sign we have left off 
doing things which deserve praise, when we think 
commendation impertinent/. This is asserted with 
a just regard to the persons whose good opinions we 
wish for ; otherwise reputation would be valued ac- 
cording to the number of voices a man has for it, 
which are not always to be insured on the more vir- 
tuous side. But however we pretend to model these 
nice affairs, true glory will never attend any thing 
but truth ; and there is something so peculiar in it, 
that the very self-same action, done by different 
men, cannot merit the same degree of applause. 
The Roman ^ who was surprised in the enemy's 
camp before he had accomplished his design, and 
thrust his bare arm into a flaming pile, telling the ge- 
neral there were many as determined as himself, who, 
against sense of danger, had conspired his death, 
wrought in the very enemy an admiration of his for- 
titude, and a dismission with applause. But the con- 
demned slave, who represented him in the theatre, 
and consumed his arm in the same manner, with the 
same resolution, did not raise in the spectators a great 
idea of his virtue, but of him whom he imitated in 
an action no way differing from that of the real 
Scaevola, but in the motive to it. 

This true glory is inseparable from true merit ; and 
whatever you call men, they are no more than what 
they are in themselves; but a romantic sense has crept 
into the minds of the generality, who will ever mistake 
words and appearances for persons and things. 

The simplicity of the ancients was as conspicuous 
in the address of their writings as in any other moniV' 

3 C. Plin. Epist. lib. iii. ep. 21. 
♦ Liv. Hist, Dec. i. lib. ii, cap. IS. 
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ments they havte left behind them. Cesar and Attp> 
gustus were much more high words of respect, when 
added to occasions fit for their characters to appear 
in, than any appellations which have ever been since 
thought of. The latter of these great men had a very 
pleasant way of dealing with applications of this kind. 
When he received pieces of poetry which he thought 
had worth in them, he rewarded the writer ; but where 
he thought them empty, he generally returned the 
compliment made him vnth some verses of his own. 

This latter method I have at present occasion to imi- 
tate. A female author has dedicated a piece to me % 
wherein she would make my name, as she has others, 
the introduction of whatever is to follow in her book ; 
- and has spoke some panegyrical things which I know 
not how to return, for want of better acquaintance with 
the lady, and consequently being out of a capacity of 
giving her praise or blame ; all therefore that is left 
for me, according to the foregoing rules, is to lay 
the picture of a good and evil woman before iier 
eyes, which are but mere words if they do not con- 
cern her. Now you are to observe, the way in a de- 
dication is, to make all the rest of the world as little 
like the person we address to as possible, according 
to the following epistle : 

' MADAM, 

« But M ^ 



'-—Memorabile nullum 

Fcsmineh m poena est ^ 

STEELE. 

s Mrs. D. Manley'8 ** Memoirs of Europe towards the 
Close of the 8th Century, written by Eginardus, Secretary, 
&c. to Charlemagne, and done into English by the Transla- 
tor of the New Atalantis." See N» d5, Sagissa $ N<* 163, 
Mira ; and N<> 174, Lady Fidget : all conjectured to have 
had allusions to Mrs, Mauley. 
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Sheer Lane, Mm^ 29. 

When we look into the delightful Bistory of the most 
ingenious Don Quixote of La Mancha, and consider 
the exercises and manner of life of that renowned 
gentieman, we cannot but admire the exquisite geni* 
,^% and discerning spirit of Michael Cervantes ; who 
has not only painted his adventurer with great mastery 
in the conspicuous parts of his story, which relate to 
love and honour, but also intimated in his ordinary 
life, in his oeconomy and furniture, the infallible symp- 
toms he gave of his growing phrenzy, before he de* 
cisffed himself a knight-errant. His hall was fur- 
nished with old lances, halberds, and morions ; his 
food, lentils; his dress, amorous. He slept mode- 
rately, rose early, and spent his time in hunting.- 
When, by watchfubess and exercise, he- was thus 
qualified for the hardships of his intended peregrina- 
tions, he had nothing more to do but to fall hard to 
study ; and, before he sh'ould apply himself to the 
practical part, get into the methods of making love 
and war by reading books of knighthood. As for 
liaising tender passions in him, Cervantes reports, that 
he was wonderflilly delighted with a smooth intricate 
sentence ; and when they listened at his study-door, 
tiey could frequently hear him read loud, ' The 
'reason of the unreasonableness, which against my rea- 
son is wrought, doth so weaken my reason, as with all 
reason I do ju^y complain of your beauty.' Again, 
.Y9L. in. Y 
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he would pause until he came to another charmbg 
sentence, and, with the most pleasing accent ima- 
ginable, be loud at a new paragraph : ' The high 
heavens, which, with your divinity, do fortify you 
divinely with the stars, make you deserveress of the 
deserts that your greatness deserves.' With these 
and other such passages, says my author, the poor 
gentleman grew distracted, and was breaking his 
brains day and night to understand and unravel their 
sense. 

As much as the case of this distempered knight is 
received by all the readers of his history as the most 
incurable and ridiculous of all phrensies ; it is very 
certain we have crowds among us far gone in as via- 
ble a madness as his, though they are not observed to 
be in that condition. As great and useful discoveries 
are sometimes made by accidental and small be« 
ginnings, I came to the knowledge of the most epide- 
mic ill of this sort, by falling into a coffee-house, 
where I saw my friend the upholsterer, whose crack 
towards politics 1 have heretofore mentioned \ This 
touch in the brain of the British subject, is as certain- 
ly owing to the reading the news-papers, as that of 
the Spanish worthy above-mentioned to the reading, 
works of chivalry. My contemporaries the nove-. 
lists have, for the better spinning out paragraphs, and 
working down to the end of their columns, a roost 
happy art in saying and unsaying, giving hints of in- 
telligence, and interpretations of indifferent actions, 
to the great disturbance of the brains of ordinary 
readers. This way of going on in the words, and ' 
making no progress in Uie sense, is more particularly 
the excellency of my most ingenious and renowned 

» See N» 155,^l$0,.and 171, .AlfioJ*'' 180, and 232. 
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fellow-labotirer, the Post-man*; and it is to this 
talent iii bim that I impute the loss of my uphol- 
sterer's intellects. That unfortunate tradesman has, 
for years past, been the chief orator in ragged as- 
semblies, and the reader in alley Coffee-houses. He 
was yesterday surrounded by an audience of that 
sort, among whom I sat unobserved, through the fa- 
vour of a cloud of tobacco, and saw him with the 
Post-man in his hand, and all the other papers safe 
under his elbow. He was intermixing remarks, and 
reading the Paris article of May the thirtieth, which 
says, that * it is given out that an express arrived this 
day with advice, that the armies were so near in the 
plain of Lens, that they cannonaded each other/ 
* Ay, ay, here we will have sport.' And that ' it was 
highly probable the next express would bring us an 
Account of an engagement.' ' They are welcome, as 
soon as they please.' ' Though some others say, 
that the same will be put off until the second or 
third of June, because the marshal Villars expects 
some further reinforcements from Germany, and 
other parts, before that time.' • What a-pox does he 
put it off for ? Does he think our horse is not march-^ 
ing up at the same time ? But let us see what he 
says further.' • They hope that monsieur Albergotti, 
being encouraged by the presence of so great an 
army, will make an extraordinary defence.' ' Why, 
then, I find, Albergotti is one of those that love to 
have a great many on their side. Nay, I will say that 
for this paper, he makes the most natural inferences 
of any of them all.' ' The elector of Bavaria, being* 
uneasy to be without any commisind, has desired 
leave to come to court, to communicate a certain 
project to his njsijesty. Whatever it be, it is said, 

aSedK«18.. 
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that prince is suddenly expected ; and then we shall 
have a more certain account of his project^ if this re* 
port has any foundation.' — ' Nay^ this paper never 
imposes upon us ; he goes upon sure grounds ; for he 
will not be positive the elector has a project, or that 
he will come, or if he does come at all; for he 
doubts, you see, whether the report has any founda* 
Uon.' 

What makes this the more lamentable is, that this 
way of writing falls in with the imagination of the 
cooler and duller part of her majesty's subjects. The 
being kept up with one line contradicting another ; 
and the whole, after many sentences of conjecture, 
vanishing in a doubt whether there is any thing at ail 
in what the person has been reading, puts an ordina* 
i^' head into a vertigo^ which his natural dulness 
would have secured him from. Next to the labours 
of the Post-man, the upholsterer took from under 
his elbow honest Icabod Dawkes's Letter^; and 
there, among other speculations, the historian takes 
upon him to say, that ' it is discoursed that there 
will be a l>attle in Flanders before the armies sepa- 
rate, and many will have it to be to-morrow,, the great 
batfle of Ramilies being fought on a Whitsunday.' A 
gentleman, who was a wag in this company, laughed 
at the expression, and said, ' By Mr. Dawkes's £s* 
vour, I warrant ye, if we meet them on Whitsun^* 
day or Monday, we shall not stand upon the da^r 
with them, whether it be before or after the holidays/ 
An admirer of this gentleman stood up, and told a 
neighbour at a distant table the conceit ; at which 
indeed we were all very merry. These reflections, 
in the writers of the transactions of the times, seise 
the noddles of suoh as were not born to hxv^ 

sSeeKQie.- 
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thoughts of their avm, and consequently lay a weight 
upon every thing which they read in print. But Mr. 
Dawkes concluded his paper with a courteous sen* 
tence, which was very well taken and applauded by 
the whole company. * We wish/ says he, * all our 
customers a merry Whitsuntide, and many of them.' 
Honest Icabod is as extraordinary a man as any of 
our fraternity, and as particular. His style is a 
dialect between the familiarity of talking and writing, 
and his letter such as yott ciinnot distinguish whether 
print or manuscript ^ which gives us a refreshment 
of the idea irom what has been told us fh>m the press 
by others. This wishing a good Tide had its effect 
upon us, and he was commended for his salutations 
as shewing as well the capacity of a bell-man as an 
historian. My distempered old acquaintance read, 
in the next place, the account of the affairs abroad 
in theCpurant ' : but the matter was told«o distinctly, 
that these wanderers thought there was no oews in 
it ; this paper differing from the rest as an history 
from a romance. The tautology, the contradiction, 
the doubts, and wants of confirmations, are what 
keep up imaginary entertainments in empty heads, 
and produce neglect of their own affairs, poverty, 
and bankruptcy, in many of the shop-statesmen ; but 
turn the imaginations of those of a little higher orb 
into deliriums of dissatisfoction, which is seen in a 
continual fret upon all that touches their brains, but 
more particularly upon any advantage obtained by 
their country, where they are considered as lunatics, 
and therefore tolerated in their ravings. 
What I am now warning the people of is, that the 

4 Dawkes>8 Letter was printed in imitation of manu- 
script. 
» See N« 18, 
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^news-papers of this island are ^s pernicious to weak 
heads in England, as ever books of cliivalry to 
Spain ; and therefore shall do all that in me lies, with 
the utmost care and vigilance imaginable, to prevent 
these growing evils. A flaming instance of this mar 
lady appeared in ray old acquaintance at this time, 
who, after he had done reading all his papers, ended 
.with a thoughtful, air, ' If we should have a peace, 
we should then know for certain whether it was the 
king of Sweden that lately came to Dunkirk t* I 
whispered him, and desired him to step aside a little 
with me. When I had opportunity, I decoyed him 
into a coach, in order for his more easy conveyance 
to Moorfields. The man went very quietly with me ; 
and by that time he had brought the Swede from the 
defeat by the czar to the Borysthenes, we were 
passing by Will's coflfee-house, where the man of the 
house beckoned to us. We made a full stop, and 
pould hear from above a very loud voice swearing, 
with some expressions towards treason, that the sub- 
ject in France was as free as in England. His 
distemper would not let him reflect, that his own dis* 
course was an argument to the contrary. They told 
him, one would speak with him below. He came im- 
mediately to our coach-side. I whispered him, that 
I had an order to carry him to the Bastile. He im- 
mediately obeyed with great resignation : for to this 
sort of lunatic, whose brain is touched for the 
French, the name of a gaol in that kingdom has a 
jnore agreeable sound, than that of a paternal $eat in 
this or their own country. It happened a little upr 
luckily bringing these lunatics together, for th^y im- 
mediately fell into a debate concerning the greatness 
pf their respective monarchs ; one for the king of 
Sweden, the other for the grand mbnarque of France.. 
This gentleman from Will's is now next door \o the^ 
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upholsterer^ safe in his apartment in liiy BedHun^ vrith 
proper medicaments, and the Mereure Gallant to 
soothe his imagination that he is actually in France. 
If therefore he should escape to Covent-^utlen again, 
all persons are desired to lay hold of him, and deli- 
ver him to Mr. Morphew, my overseer. At the 
same time, I desire all true subjects to forbear dis- 
course with him, any otherwise than, when he be- 
gins to fights battle for France to say, ' Sir, I hope 
to see you in England/ 

STEELE. 
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— — Ok! qmt me gelidu mvallibut H^emi 
Sistatf et ingenH ramQrum protegat imbrhf 

VIRG.Geoii.U.4S8. 

Some god conduct me to the sacred shades. 
Or lift me high to Hsmus' hilly crown ! 

DRYDEN. 



Front mtf own Apartment, Mm^ 31. 

In this parched season, next to the pleasure of going 
into the country > is that of hearing from it, and par- 
taking the joys of it in description ; as in the follow* 
iflg letter : 

. *SIB, 

' I BELiEVi^ you will forgive me, though I write to you- 
« very long epistle ; since it relates to the satisfaction 
of a country-life^ which I know you would lead if you- 
Qould,, In the first place^ I n^ust confess to you thal^ 
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I am one of the most luxurious men living ; and as 
I am such, I take care to make my pleasures lasting^ 
by folk>wing none but such as are innocent and re- 
fined^ as well asi in some measure, improving. You 
have in your labours been so much concerned to re- 
present the actions and passions of mankind, that the 
whole vegetable woiid has almost escaped your ob- 
servation : but sure there are gratifications to be 
drawn from thence; which deserve to be recom* 
mended. For your better information, I wish you 
would visit your old friend in Cornwall. You would 
be pleased to see the many alterations I have made 
about my house, and how much I have improved 
my estate without raising the rents of it. 

' As the winter engrosses with us near a double 
portion of the year, the tiiree delightful vicissitudes 
being crowded almost within the space of six months, 
there is nothing upon which I have bestowed^ so 
much study and expence, as in contriving means to 
soften the severity of it, and, if possible, to establish 
twelve cheerful months about my habitatiOD. In or- 
der to this, the charges I have been at in building 
and furnishing a green-house will perhaps be thought 
somewhat extravagant by a great many gentlemen 
whose revenues exceed mine. But when i consider, 
that all men of any life and spirit have their inclina- 
tions to gratify ; and when I compute the sums laid 
out by the generality of the men of jdeasure, in the 
number of which I always rank myself, in riotous 
eating and drinking, in equipage and apparej, upon 
wenchmg, gaming, racing and hunting ; I find, upon 
the balance, that the indulging of my humour comes 
at a reasonable rate. 

' Since I commimicate to you all incidents serious 
and trifling, even to the death of a butterfly, that 
fUi out withun the compass of my little empiee; you 
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ViU not, I hope, be ill pleased with the draught I 
now send you of oiy little winter paradise, and with 
an account of my way of amusing myself and others 
in it. 

' The younger Pliny , you know, writes a long letter 
to his friend Gallus, in which he gives him a very 
particular plan of the ^tuation, the oonveniencies, 
and the agreeableness of his villa >. In my last, you 
may remember, I promised you something of thli 
kind. £tad Pliny lived in a northern climate, I 
doubt not but we should have found a very oompleta 
orangery among hb epistk^ ; and I probid>ly should 
have copied his model instead of buildmg Hfter mj 
own fancy, and you had been referred to him for the 
history of my late exploits in architecture : by which 
means my performances would have made a better 
figure, at least in writing, thau they are like to make 
at present, 

* The area of my green^house is a hundred paeei 
long, fifty broad, and the roof thirty feet high. The 
wall toward the north is of solid stone. On the 
south-side, and at both the ends, the stone-work rises 
but three feet from the ground ; excepting the pilaft* 
tars, placed at convenient distances, to strengthen 
and beautify the building. The intermediate spacte 
are filled up with large sashes of the strongest and 
most transparent glass. The middle sash, which ig 
wider than any of the other, serves for the entrance $ 
to which you mount by six easy steps, and descend 
on the inside by as many. This opens and shuts with 
greater ease, keeps the wind out better, and is at the 
same time more uniform, than folding-doors. 

' In the middle of the roof there runs a ceiling 
thirty feet broad firom one end to the other. This ii 

> Plifl. Epist lib. ii. ep. xril 
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^liyened by a masterly pencil, with all the variety of 
nual scenes and prospects, which he has peopled 
with^the whole tribe of sylvan deities. Their cha- 
racters and their stories are so well expressed, that 
the whole seems a collection of all the most beautiful 
fables of the ancient poets translated into colours. The 
remaining spaces of the roof, ten feet on each side of 
the ceiling, are of the clearest glass, to let in the sky 
and clouds from above. The building points full 
least and west, so that I enjoy the sun while he is 
above the horizon. His rays are improved throogb 
the glass ; and I receive through it what is desirablo 
in a winter aky, without the coarse allay of the sea^ 
son, which is a kind of sifting or straining the wea-^ 
ther. My greens and flowers are as sensible as I am 
of this benefit. They flourish and look cheerful as in 
the spring, while their fellow-creatures abroad are 
starved to death. I must add, that a moderate ex* 
pence of fire, over and above the contributions I re- 
ceive from the sun, serves to keep this large room in 
a due temperature ; it being sheltered from the cdd 
winds by a hill on the north, and a wood on the 
east. 

* The shell, you see, is both agreeable and conve- 
pent ; and now you shall judge whether i have laid 
put the floor to advantage. There goes through the 
whole length of it a spacious walk of the finest gravel, 
made to bind and unite so firmly that it seems one 
^ntinued stone; with this advantage, that it is easier 
to the foot, and better for walking, than if it were 
yrhat it seems to be. At each end of the walk, oa 
the one and on the other side of it, lies a square plot of 
grass of the finest turf, and brightest verdure. What 
ground remsuns on both sides, between these little 
smooth fields of green, is flagged with large quarries 
of white marble ; where the blue veiqs trace out sucl^ 
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a, variety of irregular windings^ through the clear 
«urface» that these bright plains seem full of rivulets 
and streaming meanders. This> to my eye that de- 
lights in simplicity, is inexpressibly more beautiful 
than the chequered floors which are so generally ad- 
mired by others. Upon the right and upon the left^ 
along the gravel walk, I have ranged interchange- 
ably the bay, the myrtle, the orange, and the lemon- 
trees, intermixed with painted hollies, silver firs, and 
pyramids of yew ; all so disposed, that every tree 
receives an additional beauty from its situation, he- 
sides the harmony that rises from the disposition of 
the whole. No shade cuts too strongly, or breaks in 
harshly upon the other ; but the eye is cheered with 
a mild rather than gorgeous diversity of greens. 
' ' The borders of the four grass-plots are garnished 
with pots of flowers. Those delicacies of nature re- 
create two senses at once ; and leave. such delightful 
and gentle impressions upon the brain, that I cannot 
help thinking them of equal force with the softest 
^irs of music, toward the smoothing of our tempers. 
In the centre of every plot is a statue. The figures 
I have made choice of are a Venus, an Adonis, a 
Diana, and an Apollo ; such excellent copies, as to 
raise the same delight as we should draw from the 
^ight of the ancient originals. 

* The north wall would have been but a tiresome 
jffSLSte to the eye, if I had not diversified it with the 
most lively ornaments suitable to the place. To this 
intent, I have been at the expence to lead over 
arches, frt)m a neighbouring hill, a plentiful stooe of 
ppring-water, which a beautiful Naiad, placed as high 
as is possible in the centre of the wall, pours out frt>m 
an lurn. This, by a fall of above twenty feet, makes 
4 n^ost delightful cascade into a bason, that opqis 
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wide within the marble^floor on tliat side. At a rea- 
conable distance on either hand of the cascadei the 
wall is hollowed into two spreading scallops, each of 
which receives a couch of green velvet, and forms at 
the same time a canopy over them. Next to them 
fiome two large aviaries, which are likewise let info 
the stone. These are succeeded by two grottoes, st^ 
•off with all the pleanng rudeness of shells, and moss, 
and cra^^ged stones, hnitating, in miniature, rocks and 
precipices, the most dreadftil and gigantic works of 
Nature. After the grottoes, you have two niches; 
the one inhabited by Ceres, with her sickle and sheaf 
of wheat; and the other by Pomona, who, with a 
countenance full of good eheer, pours a bounteous 
autumn of fruits out of her horn. Last of all come 
two cokmies of bees, whose stations lying east and 
west^ the one is saluted by the rising, the 6ther by 
the setting sun. These, all of them being placed at 
proportioned intervals^ fiimish out the whole length 
of the wall; and the spaces that lie between are 
painted in fresco, by the same hand that has enriched 
my cdling. 

' Now, Shr, you see my whole contrivance to elude 
the rigour of ^ year, to bring a northern climate 
nearer the sun, and to exempt myself from the com« 
mon fate of my countrymen. I must detain you a 
little longer, to tell you that I never enter this deli- 
cious retirement, but my spirits are revived, and a 
sweet complacency diffuses itself over my whole 
Sttind. And how can it be otherwise, with a conscience 
void of ofience, where the music of frdling waters, 
the symphony of birds, the gentle humming of bees, 
the hreathof flowers, the fine iipagery of painting and 
tottlpture; in a word, the beauties and the charms of 
nature and of sut, court all my faculties, refresh the 
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fibres of the brain, and smooth every avenue of 
thought? What pleasing meditations, vhat agreeable 
wanderings of the minid, and what ddicious slum- 
bers, have I enjoyed here? And when I turnup some 
masterly writer to my imagination, methinks here his 
beauties appear in the most advantageous light, and 
the rays of his genius shoot upon me with greater 
force and brightness than ordinary. This place like- 
wise keeps the whole family in good humour, in a sea* 
son wherem gloominess of temper prevaib universally 
in this island. My wife does often toucl^ her lute in 
one of the grottoes, and my daughter sings to it ; 
while the ladies with you, amidst all the diversions 
of the town, and jn the most affluent fortunes, are 
fretting and repming beneath a louring sky for they 
know not what. In this green-house we often dine* 
we drink tea, we dance country-dances; and, what 
is the chief pleasure of all, we entertain our oeighbowtf 
in it, and by this means contribute very much to mend 
the climate five or m miles about us. 

'lam 
' Your most humble yervant, 
• T. S/ 

STEBLt« 
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N* 180, SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1710. 

StuUitiam patiuntur op n 

HOR.1.Ep.STm.99. 

There folly pleads the privilege of wealth. 

From my own Apartment, June 2, 

I HAVE recMved a letter vhlch accuses me of partia-» 
lity in the administration of the censorship ; and says 
that I have been very free with the lower part of 
mankind, bat extremely cautious in representations of 
matters which concern men of condition. This cor- 
reispondent takes upon him also to say, the uphol- 
sterer was not undone by turning politician ', but 
became a bankrupt by trusting his goods to persons of 
quality ; and demands of me, that I ^ould do jus- 
tice upon such as brought poverty and distress upon 
the world beldw them, while they themselves were 
sunk in pleasures and luxury, supported at the ex- 
pence of those very persons whom they treated with 
negligence, as if they did not know whether they 
dealt with them or not. This is a very heavy accu- 
sation, both of me, and such as the man aggrieved 
accuses me of tolerating. For this reason, I resolved 
to take this matter into consideration ; and, upon 
very little meditation, could call to my memory 
many instances which made this complaint far from 
being groundless. The root of this evil does not al- 
ways proceed from injustice in the men of figure, 
"but often from a false grandeur which they take upon 

» See N« 155, 160, 171, 178. 232. 
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them in beiog unacqu^nted with their dtva busi- 
ness ; not considering how mean a part thej zd, 
when their names and characters are subjected to 
the little arts of their servants and dependants. The 
overseers of the poor are a people who have no great 
reputation for the discharge of their trust ; but are 
much less scandalous than the overseers of the rich. 
Ask a young fellow of a great estate, who was that 
odd fellow that spoke to him in a public place ? he 
^swers, * One that does my business.' It is, with 
many, a natural consequence of being a* man of for 
tune, that they are npt to understand the disposal of 
it ; and they long to come to their estates, only to 
put themselves under new guardianship. Nay, I 
have known a young fellow, who was r^ularly bred 
ah attorney, and was a very expert one until he had 
an estate ^len to him. The moment that happen- 
ed, he who could before prove the next land he cast 
his eye upon his own, and was so sharp, that a man 
at first sight would give him a small sum for a gene- 
ral receipt, whether he owed him any thing or not : 
such a one, I say, have I seen, upon coming to an 
estate, forget all his diffidence of mankind, and be- 
come the most manageable thing breathing. He im- 
mediately wanted a stirring man to take upon him 
his affairs, to receive and pay, and do every thing 
which he himself was now too fine a gentleman to 
understand. It is pleasant to consider, that he who 
would have got an estate, had he not come to one, 
will certainly starve because one fell to him; but such 
contradictions are we to ourselves, and any change 
of life Is insupport;able to some natures. 

It is a mistaken sense of superiority, to believe a 
figure, or equipage, gives men precedence to their 
neighbour?. Nothing can create respect from man- 
kind, but laying qbligationsvupon them ; and it may 
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very reasonably be concluded, that if it were put 
iuta a due balauoe, according to the true state of the 
account, many, who bdieve themselves in possession 
of a large share of dignity in the world, must give 
place to their inferiors. The greatest of all distinc* 
tioDS in ciidi life is that of debtor and creditor ; and 
there needs no great progress in logic to know which, 
in that case, is the advantageous side. He who can 
say to another* * pray, master,' or, ' pray, my lord, 
give me my own/ can as justly tell him, * It is a 
fentastical distinction you take upon you, to pretend 
to pass upon the world for my matter or lord, when, 
at the same time that I wear your livery, yon owe 
me wages ; or, while I wait at your door, you are 
ashamed to see me until you have paid my bill.' 

The good old way among the gentry of England 
to maintain their preeminence over the lower rank, 
was by their bounty, munificence, and hospitality ; 
and it is a very unhappy change, if at present, by 
themselves or their agents, the luxury of the gentry 
is supported by the credit of the trader. This is what 
my correspondent pretends to prove out of his own 
books, and those of his whole neighbourhood. He 
has the confidence to say, that there is a mug-house 
near Long Acre, where you may every evening hear 
an exact account of distresses of this kind. One 
complains that such a lady's finery is the occasion 
that his own wife and daughter appear so long in the 
same gown. . Another, that ail the furniture of her 
visiting apartment are no more hers than the scenery 
of a play are the proper goods of the actress. Nay, 
at the lower end of the same table, you may hear a 
butcher and poulterer say, that, at their proper 
charge, all that fomily has been maintsuned since 
they last came to town. 

The free manner, in which people of fashion are. 
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discoursed on at such meetings, is but a just reproach 
of their failures in this kind ; but the melancholy 
relations of the great necessities tradesmen are drt* 
ven to, who support their credit in spite of the faith* 
less promises which are made them, and the abate- 
ment which they suffered when paid by the extor- 
tion of upper servants, is what would stop the most 
thoughtless man in the career of his pleasures, if 
rightly represented to him. 

If this matter be not very speedily amended, I 
shall think fit to print exact lists of all persons who 
are not at their own disposal, though above the age 
of twenty-one ; and as the trader is made bankrupt 
for absence from his abode, so shall the gentleman 
for being at home, if, when Mr. Morphew calls, he 
cannot give an exact account of what passes in his 
own family. After this fair warning, no one ought 
to think himself hardly dealt with, if I take upon 
me to pronounce him no longer master of his estate, 
wife, or family, than he continues to improve, che- 
rish, and maintain them upon the basis of his own- 
property, without incursions upon his neighbour in 
any of these particulars.. 

According to that excellent philosopher Epictetus, 
we are all but acting parts in a play ; and it is not a 
distinction in itself to be high or low, but to become 
the parts we are to perform. I am by. my office 
prompter on this occasion ; and shall give those who 
are a little out in their parts, such soft hints as may 
help them to proceed, without letting it be known 
to the audience they were out ; but if they run quite 
put of character, they must be called off the stage, 
and receive parts more suitable to their genius. Ser- 
vile compliance shall degrade a ni^n from his ho- 
nour ^n4 quality, and haughtiness be yet more d^ 

VOL, UU Z 
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baaed. Fortune ihaO no longer appropriate distinc- 
tioos> but nature direct us in the disposition both of 
respect and discountenance. As there are tempers 
nade for command, and others for obedience ; so 
there are men bom for acquiring possessions, and 
others incapable of being other than mere lodgers in 
the houses of thdrancestorBy and have it not in their 
yery composition to be proprietors of any thing. 
These men are moved only by the mere effects of 
impulse : their good-will and disesteem are to be re- 
garded equally ; for neither is the effect of their 
judgment. This loose temper is that which makes a 
man, what Sallust so well remarks to happen fre- 
quently in the same person, to be covetous of what is 
another's, and profuse of what is his own *. This 
sort of men is usually amiable to ordinary eyes ; but 
in the sight of reason nothing is laudable but what 
is guided by reason. The covetous prodigal is of all 
others the worst man in society. If he would but 
take time to look into himself, he would find his soul 
all over gashed with broken vows and promises ; and 
his retrospect on his actions would not consist of re^ 
flections upon those good resolutions after mature 
thought^ which are the true life of a reasonable crea- 
ture, but the nauseous memory of imperfect plea- 
sures, idle dreams, and occasional amusements. To 
follow such dissatisfying pursuits, is it possible to 
suffer -the ignominy of being unjust? I remember in 
Tiilly's Epistle, in the recommendation of a man to 
an afftir which had no manner of relation to money, 
it is said, ' You may trust him, for he is a frugal 
man.' It is certain, he who has not regard to strict 

* Aiimiappetau, suiprofiuus. 

BcU. Cat. cap. 1. 
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justice in the commerce of life, can be capable of no 
good action in any other kind ; but he who lives be- 
low his income^ lays up every moment of life armour 
against a base world, that will cover all his frailties 
while he is so fortified^ and exaggerate them when he 
is naked and defenceless. 

ADVERTISBMENT. 

' A stage-coach sets out exactly at six from 
Nando's coffee-house to Mr. Tiptoe's dancing-school, 
and returns at eleven every evening, for one shilling 
and four-pence. 

' N. B. Dancing shoes not exceeding four inches 
height in the heels, and periwigs not exceeding 
three feet in length, are carried *in the coach-box 
gratis/ 

STEELE. 



NM81. TUESDAY, JUNE 6, 1710. 



— Dier, nifallor, adeti, piem semper aeerhttmt 
Semper htmoratum, tic dii voluitlit, kabebo, 

V1R6. Mu. T. 

And now the risiDg day renews the year, 
A day for ever sad, for ever dear. 

DRYDEN. 



IVom my own Apartment, June 5. 

There aie those among mankind who can enjoy no 
relish of their being, except the world is made ac-^ 
quainted with all that relates to them, and think every 
thing lost that passes unobserved ; but others find a 
solid delight in stealing by the crowd, and modelling 
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their life after such a maimer, as is as much above 
the approbation as the practice of the vulgar. Life 
being too short to give instances great enough of true 
friendship or good-will, some sages have thought it 
pious to preserve a certain reverence for the manes 
of their deceased friends; and have withdrawn them*' 
selves from the rest of the world at certain seasons, 
to commemorate in their own thoughts such of their 
acquaintance who have gone before them out of this 
life. And indeed, when we are advanced in years, 
there is not a more pleasing entertainment than to re- 
collect, in a gloomy moment, the many we havQ 
parted with that have been dear and agreeable to us, 
and to cast a melancholy thought or two afler those 
with whom, perhaps, we have indulged ourselves iq 
whole nights of mirth and jollity. With such inclir 
nations in my heart I went to my closet yesterdaj^ in 
the evening, and resolved to be sorrowful ; upon 
which occasion I could not but look with disdain 
upon myself, that, though all the reasons which I had 
to lament the loss of many of my friends are now a$ 
forcible as at the moment of their departure, yet did 
not my heart swell with the same sorrow which I 
felt at that time ; but I could without tears reflect 
upon many pleasing adventures I have had with 
some, who have long been blended with common 
earth. Though it is by the benefit of nature that. 
length of time thus blots out the violence of afflic- 
tions ; yet, with tempers too much given to pleasure, 
it is almost necessary tQ revive the old plapes of grief 
in our memory, and ponder step by step on past 
life, to lead the mind into that sobriety of thought 
which poizes the heart, and makes it beat with due 
time, without being quickened with desire, or re? 
tarded with despair, from its proper and equal mo-, 
tion, When we wind up a clock that is Qut of o^der> tQ 
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ihake it go well for the future^ we do not immediately 
set the hand to the present instant, but we make it 
dtrike the round of afl its hours, before it can recover 
the regularity of its time. Such, thought I, shall be 
my method this evening ; and since it is that day of 
the year which I dedicate to the memory of such in 
another life as I much delighted in when living, an 
hour or two shall be sacred to sorrow and their me* 
mory, while I run over all the melancholy circum- 
'stances of this kind which have occurred to me in 
my whole life. 

The first sense of sorrow I ever knew was upon the 
death of my father ', at which time I was not quite 
five years of age ; but was rather amazed at what 
all the house meant, than possessed with a real un- 
derstanding why nobody was willing to play with 
me. I remember I went into the room where his 
body lay, and my mother sat weeping alone by it. 
I had my battledore in my hand, and fell a-beating 
the coffin, and calling ' Papa ;? for, I know not how, 
I had some flight idea that he was locked up there. 
My mother catched me in her arms, and, transport- 
ed beyond all patience of the silent grief she was be- 
fore in, she almost smothered me in her embraces ; 
and told me in a flood of tears, * Papa could not 
hear me, and would play with me no more, for they 
were going to put him under ground, whence he 
could never come to us again.' She was a very 
beautiful woman, of a noble spirit, and there was a 
dignity in her grief amidst all the wildness of her 
transport; which, methought, struck me with an in- 
stinct of sorrow that, before I was sen^ble of whit 
it was to grieve, seized my very soul, and has made 

* Steele's father was a barrister, and at one time private 
secretary to James,* the first duke of OnaoDd. 
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pity the weakness of my heart ever since. The mind 
in infancy is, methinks, like the body in embryo; and 
receives impressions so forcible, that they are as hard 
to be removed by reason, as any mark with which a 
child is bom is to be taken away by any future appli*» 
cation. Hence it is that good-nature in me is na 
merit ; but having been so frequently overwhelmed 
with her tears before 1 knew the cause of any affiic-i 
tion, or could draw defences from my own judg* 
ment, I imbibed commiseration, remorse, and sat 
unmanly gentleness of mind, which has since en^* 
soared me into ten thousand calamities; from whence 
I can reap no advantage, except it be that, in such 
a humour as I am now in, I can the better indulge 
myself in the softnesses of humanity, and enjoy that 
sweet anxiety which arises from ti^e memory of past 
afflictions. 

We that are very old are better able to remember 
things which befel iis in our distant youth than the 
passages of later days. For this reason it is that th^ 
companions of my Strang, and vigorous years present 
themselves more immediately to me in this office of 
8onx)W. Untimely and unhappy deaths are what we 
are most apt to lament ; so little are we able to make 
it indijferent when a thing happens, though we knom^ 
it must happen. Thus we groan under &e, and be^ 
wail those who are relieved from it. Every object 
that returns to our imagination raises^difierentpas-* 
sions, according to the circumstance of their depar* 
ture. Who can have lived in an army, and in ^ 
serious hour reflect upon the many gay and agreeable 
men that might long have flourished in the arts of 
peace, and not join with the imprecations of the 
fatherless and widow on the tyrant to whose ambi- 
tion they fell sacrifices ? But gallant men who are cut 
off by the sword, move rather our veneration thao 
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our pity ; and we gather relief enough from their 
own contempt of death, to make that no evil, which 
was approached with so much cheerhilnesSy and at- 
tended with so much honour. But when we turn oar 
thoughts from the great parts of life on such occa* 
sions, and, instead of lamenting those who stood 
ready to give death to those irmn whom they had 
the fortune to receive it ; I say, when we let our 
thoughts wander from such noble objects, and consi- 
der the havoc which is made among the tender and 
the innocent, pity enters with an unmixed softness, 
and possesses all our souls at once. 

Here (were there words to expresa such sentiments 
with proper tenderness) I should record the beauty, 
innocence, and untimely death, of the first object 
my eyes ever beheld with love. The beauteous vir- 
gin ! how ignorantly did she charm, how carelessly 
excel ? Oh death ! thou hast right to be bold, to be 
ambitious, to the high, and to the haughty ; but why 
this cruelty to the humble, to the meek, to the un- 
discerning, to the thoughtless? Nor age, nor busi- 
ness, nor distress, can erase the dear image from my 
imagination. In thie same week I saw her dressed 
for a ball, and in a shroud. How ill did the habit 
of death become the pretty trlfler > I still behold the 
smiling earth A large train of disasters were 
coming on to my memory, when my servant knocked 
at my closet-door, and interrupted me with a letter, 
attended with a hamper of wine, of the same sort 
with that which is to be put to sale on Thursday 
next at Garraway's coffee-house. Upon the receipt 
of it, I sent for three of my friends. We are so in* 
timate, that we can be company in whatever state of 
mind we meet, and can entertain each other without 
expecting always to rejoite. The wine we found to 
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be gencEoas and warming, but with such an heat as 
moved us rather to be cheerful than frolicsome. It 
revived the spirits, without firing the blood. 3^e 
commended it until two of the clock this morning ; 
and, having to*day met a little before dinner, we 
found that, though we drank two bottles a man, we 
had much more reason to recollect than forget what 
had passed the night before. 

• tTBKLB. 
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Speciartt popuhan btdu aiterUHU iptis. 

HOR. 2. Ep. i m. 

The crowd would more delight the laughing sage ■, 
Than all the farce and follies of the stage. 

FRANCES. , 

Shier Lane, June 7« 

Thb town grows so very empty, that the greater 
number of my gay characters are fled out of my 
sight into the country. My beaux are now shep- 
herds, and my belles wood-nymphs. They are loll-' 
fng oyer rivulets, and covered with shades, while we 
who remain in town hurry through the dust about 
impertinencies, without knowing the happiness of 
leisure and retirement. To add to this calamity, even 
the actors are going to desert us for a season, and we 
shall not shortly have so much as a landscape or a 
forest scene to refioesh ourselves with in the 4nidst of 

< Be^iocritas^ 
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OUT fotigues. This may not perhaps be so sensible a 
loss to any other as to me ; for I confess it is one of 
my greatest delights to sit unobserved and unknown 
in the gallery , and entertain myself either with what 
Is personated on the stage, or observe what appear- 
ances present themselves in the audience. If there 
were no other good consequences in a playhouse, 
than that so many persons of different ranks and con- 
ditions are placed there in their most pleasing 
aspects, that pix>spect only would be very far from 
being below the pleasures of a wise man. There is 
not one person you can see, in whom, if yon lock 
with an inclination to be pleased, you may not be- 
hold something worthy or agreeable. Our thoughts 
are in our features ; and the visage of those in whom 
love, rage, anger, jealousy, or envy, have their fre* 
quent mansions, carries the traces of those passions 
wherever the amorous, the choleric, the jealous, or 
the envious, are pleased to make their appearance. 
However, the assembly at a play is usually made up 
of such as have a seuse of some elegance in plea- 
sure; by which means the audience is generally 
composed of those who have gentle affections, or at 
least of such as, at that time, are in the best humour 
you can ever find them. This has insensibly a good 
effect upon our spirits ; and the musical airs which 
are played to us put the whole company into a parti- 
cipation of the same pleasure, and by consequence, 
for that time, equal in humour, in fortune, and in 
quality. Thus far we gain only by coming into an 
audience ; but if we find, added to this, the beauties 
of proper action, the force of eloquence, and the 
gaiety of well-placed lights and scenes, it is being 
happy, and seeing others happy, for two hours ; a 
duration of bliss not at all to be slighted by so shortr 
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lived a creature as man. Why then should not the 
duty of the player be had in much more esteem than 
It is at present ? If the merit of a performance is to 
be valued according to the talents which are neces- 
sary to it, the qualifications of a player should raise 
him much above the arts and ways of life which we 
call mercenary or mechanic: When we look round 
a full house, and behold so few that can, though they 
set themselves oCit to shew as much as the persons on 
the stage do, come up to what they would appear 
even in dumb shew ; how much does the actor de- 
serve our approbation, who adds, to the advantage of 
looks and nooiions, the tone of voice, the dignity, the 
humility, the sorrow, and the triumph, suitable to 
the character he personates. 

It may possibly be imagined by severe men, that 
I am too frequent in the mention of the theatrical re- 
presentations ; but who is not excessive in the dis- 
course of what he extremely likes ? Eugenio can 
lead ypu to a gallery of fine pictures, which collec- 
tion he is always increasing. Crassus, through woods 
and forests, to which he designs to add the neigh- 
bouring counties. These are great and noble in- 
stances of their magnificence. The players are my 
pictures, and their scenes my territories. By com- 
municating the pleasure I take in them, it may in 
some measure add to men's gratification this way ; 
as viewing the choice and wealth of Eugenio and 
Crassus augments the enjoyments of those whom they 
entertain, with a prospect of such possessions as 
would not otherwise fiall within the reach of their 
fortunes. 

It is a very good office one man does another^ 
when he tells htm the manner of his being pleased ; 
and I have often 4hought, that a comment upon the 
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capacities of the players would very much improve 
the delight that way, and impart it to those who 
otherwise have no sense of it. 

The first of the present stage are Wilks and Gib- 
ber, perfect actors in their different kinds. Wilks has 
a singular talent in representing the graces of na- 
ture ; Gibber the deformity in the affectation of them. 
Were I a writer of plays, I should never employ 
either of them in parts which had net their bent thii 
way. This is seen in the inimitable strain and run 
of good humour which is kept up in the character of 
Wildair, and in the nice and delicate abuse of un- 
derstanding in that of Sir Novelty. Gibber, in an* 
6ther light, hits exquisitely the flat civility of an af« 
fected gentleman-usher, and Wilks the easy frank- 
ness of a gentleman. 

If you would observe the force of the same capa- 
cities in higher life, can anything be more ingenuous 
than the behaviour of prince Harry when his father 
checks him ? any thing more exasperating than that 
of Richard when he insults his superiors ? To be- 
seech gracefully, to approach respectfully, to pity, 
to mourn, to love, are the places wherein Wilks may 
be made to shine with the utmost beauty. To rally 
pleasantly, to scorn artfully, to flatter, to ridicule, 
and to neglect, are what Gibber would perform with 
no less excellence. 

When actors are considered with a view to their 
talents, it is not only the pleasure of that hour of 
action, which the spectators gain from their per- 
formance ; but the opposition of right and wrong on 
the stage would have its force in the assistance of our 
judgments on other occasions. I have at present 
under my tutelage a young poet, who I design shall 
entertain the town the ensuing v^ntjsr. And as he 
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does me the honour to let me see his comedy * as he 
imtes it, I shall endeavour to make the parts fit the 
geniuses of the several actors, as exactly as their 
hahits can their bodies. And because the two I have 
mentioned are to perform the principal parts ^ I 
have prevailed with the house to let the Careless 
Husband be acted on Tuesday next, that my young 
author may have a view of the play, which is acted 
to perfection both by them and all concerned in it ; 
as being born within the walls of the theatre, and 
written with an exact knowledge of the abilities of the 
performers. Mr. Wilks will do his best in this play^ 
because it is for his own benefit ; and Mr. Gibber, 
because he writ it. Besides which, all the great 
beauties we have left in town, or within call of xt, 
will be present, because it is the last play this season. 
This opportunity will, I hope, inflame my pupil with 
such generous notions, fi^om seeing so fair an assembly 
as will be then present, that his play may be com- 
posed of sentiments and characters proper to be pre- 
sented to such an audience. His drama at present 
has only the outlines drawn. There are, I find, to 
be in it all the reverend offices of life (such as re- 
gard to parents, husbands, and honourable lovers,) . 
preserved with the utmost care ; and at the same 
time that agreeableness of behaviour, with the inter- 
mixture of pleasing passions which arise from inno- 
cence and virtue, interspersed in such a manner, as 
that to be charming and agreeable shall appear the 

* This has been thought to have been Welsted's Comedy, 
called " The Dissembled Wanton; or. My Sod, get 
Money." 

3 By the Dramatis Personas it appears, that neither Wilkai 
nor Gibber performed in Welsted's play ; a circomstanee 
rather unfavourable to the above coi\jecture. 
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natural consequence of being virtuous. This great 
end is one of those I propose to do in my censor* 
ship ; but if I find a thin house on an occasion when 
such a work is to be promoted, my pupil siiail return 
to his commons at Oxford, and Sheer Lane and the 
theatres be no longer correspondents. 

STEELEv 
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F uU hoc fopieniia quondam 

Publipa prwatis tecernere,' • 

HOR. Ats Poet. ver. 596. 

Our sage forefathers wisely understood 
To sep'rate public from the private good. 
R. WYNNE. 



From my own Apartment, June 9» 

When men look into their own bosoms, and con* 
sider the generous seeds which are there planted, 
that might, if rightly cultivated, ennoble their lives, 
and ms^e their virtue venerable to futurity; how 
can they vnthout tears reflect on the universal dege* 
neracy from that public spirit which ought to be 
the first and principal motive of all their actions? Ii^ 
the Grecian and Roman nations ^they were wise 
enough to kej^p up this great incentive, and it was 
impossible to be in the fashion without being a pa- 
triot. All gallantry had its first source from hence ; 
and to want a warmth for the public welfare was a de 
feet so scandalous, that he who was guilty of it had 
no pretence to honour or manhood. What makes 
^e depravity amonj us in this l^half the morv 
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▼czatiouB and irksome to reflect upon is^ that the 
contempt of life is carried as fsar amongst us, as it 
could be in those memorable people : and we want 
only a proper ai^licatian of the qualities which are 
frequent among us to be as worthy as they are. 
There is hardly a man to be found who will not fight 
upon any occasicm which he thinks may taint his 
own honour. Were this motive as strong in every 
thing that regards the public, as it is in this our pri- 
vate case, no man would pass his life away without 
having distinguished himself by some gallant in- 
stance of his zeal towards it in the respective inci- 
dents of hb life and profiession. But it is so far other- 
wise, that there cannot at present be a more ridicu- 
lous.animal than one who seems to regard the good 
of others. He in civil life, whose thoughts turn 
upon schemes which may be of general benefit, 
without further reflection, is called a projector ; and 
the man whose mind seems Intent upon glorious 
achievements, a knight-errant. The ridicule among 
us runs strong against laudable actions ; nay, in the 
ordinary course of things, and the common regards 
of life, negligence of the public is an epidemic 
vice. The brewer in his excise, the merchant in his 
customs, and, for aught we know, the soldier in bis 
muster-rolls, think never the worse of themselves for 
being guilty of their respective frauds towards the 
public. This evil is come to such a fantastical 
height, that he is a man of a public spirit, and he* 
roically affected to his country, who can go so far as 
even to turn usurer with all he has in her funds. 
There is not a dtizen in whose imagination such a 
one does not appear in the same light of glory as 
Codrus, Scxvola, or any other great name in old 
Rome. Were it not for the hoties of so much per 
cent, as have regard enough for themselves and their 
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nation to trade with her with their wealth, the very 
notion of public love would long before now have va- 
nished from among us. But however general cus- 
tom may hurry us away in the stream of a common 
error, there is no evil, no crime, so great as that of 
being cold in matters which relate to the common 
good. This is in nothing more conspicuous than in 
a certain willingness to receive any thing that tends 
to the diminution of such as have been conspicuous 
instruments in our service. Such inclinations proceed 
from the most low and vile corruption, of which the 
soul of man is capable. This effaces not only the 
practice, but the very approbation of honour and 
virtue ; and has had such an effect, that, to speak 
fireely, the very sense of public good has no longer a 
part even of our conversations. Can then the most 
generous motive of life, the good of others, be so ea- 
sily banished the breast of man? Is it possible to 
draw all our passions inward ? Shall the boiling heat 
of youth be sunk in pleasures, the ambition of man- 
hood in selfish intrigues? Shall all that is glorious, all 
that is worth the pursuit of great minds, be so easily 
rooted out ? When the universal bent of a people 
seems diverted from the sense of their common 
good, and common glory, it looks like a fatality, and 
crisis of impending misfortune. 

The generous nations we just now mentioned un- 
derstood this so very well, that there was hardly an 
oration ever made which did not turn upon this ge- 
neral sense, that the love of their country was the 
first and most essential quality in an honest mind. 
Demosthenes, in a cause wherein his fame, reputa- 
tion, and fortune, were embarked, puts his all Upon 
this issue: ' Let the Athenians,' says he, * be bene- 
volent to me, as they think I have been zealous for 
them.' This great and discerning orator knew ther» 
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was nothing dse in nature could bear him up against 
his adversaries, but this one quality of having shewn i 
himself willing or able to serve his country. This 
certainly is the test of merit ; and the first foundation I 
for deserving good-will is having it yourself. . The j 
adversary of this orator at that time was .^schines, a i 
man of wily arts and skill in the worlds, who could, 
as occasion served, fall in with a national start of pas* 
sion, or sullenness of humour ; which a whole natioii 
is sometimes taken with as well as a private man, 
and by that means divert them from their common 
sense, into an aversion for receiving any thing in its 
light. But when Demosthenes had awaked his au- 
dience with that one hint of judging by the general 
tenor of his life towards them, his services bore down 
his opponent before him, who fled to the covert of his 
mean arts, until some more favourable occasion 
should offer against the superior merit of Deroost« 
henes. 

. It were to be wished that love of their country 
were the first principle of action in men of. business, 
even for their sakes ; for when the world begins to 
examine into their conduct, the generality who have 
no share in, or hopes of any part in power or 
(iches, but what is the effect of their own labour or 
property, will judge of them by no other method than 
that of how profitable their administration has been 
to the whole ? They who are out of the influence of 
men's fortune or favour will let them stand or fall by 
this one only rule ; and men who can bear being 
tried by it are always popular in their fall. Those 
who cannot suifer such a scrutiny are contemptible 
fai their advancement. 

But I am here running into shreds of maxims from 
reading Tacitus this morning, that has driven me 
from my recommendation of public spirit, which was ' 
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the intended purpose of this Lucubration. There is 
not a more glorious instance of it than in the cha^ 
racter of Regulus. This same Regulus Mras taken 
prisoner by the Carthaginians^ and was sent by 
them to Rome^ in order to demand some Punic no- 
blemen^ who were prisoners, in exchange for him- 
self; and was bound by an oath, that he would re- 
turn to Carthage if he fuled in his commission. He 
proposes this to the senate,^ who were in suspense 
upon it, which Begulus observing, without having 
the least notion of putting the care of his own life 
in competition with the public good, desired them to 
consider, that he was old and almost useless ; that 
those demanded in exchange were men of daring 
tempers, and great merit in military affairs; and 
wondered they would make any doubt of permitting 
him to go back to the short tortures prepai«d for him 
at Carthage, where he should have the advantage of 
ending a long life both gloriously and usefully. This 
generous advice was consented to ; and he took his 
leave of his country and his weeping friends, to go to 
certain death, with that cheerful composure, as a man, 
after the fatigue of business in a court or a city, r^ 
tires to the next village for the air. 

ST£BLE. 
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N^184. TUESDAY, JUNE 13, 1710. 

Vna de naikitgfaee m^tiaK 
Dig na 

iiOR.S.Od.u.39* 

Yet worthy of the nuptial flame 
Of many, one untainted maid. 

. FRANCIS. 

From imf own Apartment, June 12. 

Thbkb are certain occasions of life which give pro* 
pitious omens of the future good conduct of it, as well 
as others which expl^ our present inward state, 
according to our behaviour in them. Of the latter 
fort are funerals ; of the former, weddings. The 
manner of our carriage when we lose a friend shews 
very much our temper, in the humility of our words 
and actions, and a general sense of our destitute 
condition, which runs through ail our deportment* 
This gives a solemn testimony of the generous affec- 
tion we bore our friends, when we seem to disrelish 
every thing, now we can no more enjoy them, or see 
them partake in our enjoyments. It is very proper 
and humane to put ourselves, as it were, in their 
livery after their decease, and wear a habit un- 
suitable to prosperity, while those we loved and ho- 
noured are mouldering in the grave. As this is laud- 
able on the sorrowful side, so, on the other, incidents 
of success may no less justly be represented and 
acknowledged in our outward figure and carriage. Of 
all such occasions, that great change of a single life 
into marriage b the most important ; as it b the source 
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of all relations, and from whence all other Mendship 
and commerce do principally arise. The general in* 
tent of both sexes is to dispose of themselves hap- 
pily and honourably in this state; and as all the 
good qualities we have are exerted to make our way 
into it, so the best appearance, with regard to their 
minds, their persons, and their fotunes, at the first 
entrance into it, is a due to each other in the mar- 
ried pair, as well as a compliment to the rest of the 
world. It was an instruction of a wise lawgiver, that 
unmarried women should wear such loose habits, 
which, in the flowing of their garb, should incite 
their beholders to a desire of their persons ; and that 
the ordinas^ motions of their bodies might display 
the figure and shape of their limbs in such a manner, 
as at once to preserve the strictest decency, and raise 
the warmest inclinations. 

This was the osconomy of the legislature for the 
increase of people, and at the same time for the 
preservation of the genial bed. She, who Was the 
admiration of all who heheld her while unmarried, 
was to bid adieu to the pleasure of shining in the 
eyes of many, as soon as she took upon her the 
wedded condition. However, there was a festival of 
life allowed the new-married, a sort of intermediate 
state between celibacy and matrimony, which conti- 
nued certain days. During that time, entertain- 
ments, equipages, and other circumstances of rejoic- 
ing, were encouraged ; and they were permitted to 
exceed the common mode of living, that the bride 
and bridegroom might learn firom such freedom of 
conversation to run into a general conduct to each 
other, made oiit of their past and future state, so to 
temper the cares of the man and the wife with the 
gaieties of the lover and the mistress. 
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In those vfite ages the dignity of life was kept 
up, and on the celebration of such solemnities there 
were no impertinent whispers, and senseless interpret 
tations put upon the unaffected cheerfulness or acci- 
dental seriousness of the bride; but men turned their 
thoughts upon the general reflections, on what issue 
might probably be expected from such a couple in 
the succeeding course of their life, and felicitated 
them accordingly upon such prospects. 

I must confess, I cannot from any ancient manu- 
scripts, sculptures, or medals, deduce the rise of our 
celebrated custom of throwing the stocking ; but 
have a faint memory of an account a friend gave me 
of an original picture in the palace of Aldobrandini 
' in Rome. This seems to shew a sense of this affair 
very different from what is usual among us. It is a 
Grecian wedding ; and the figures represented are a 
person offering sacrifice, a beautiful damsel dandng, 
and another playmg on the harp. The bride is 
placed on her bed, the bridegroom sits at the feet of 
it, with an aspect which intimates, his thoughts were 
not only entertained with the joys with which he 
was surrounded ; but also with a noble gratitude, and 
divine pleasure in the offering, which was then made 
to the gods, to invoke their influence on his new con- 
dition. There appears in the face of the woman a 
mixture of fear, hope, and modesty ; in the bride- 
groom a well-governed rapture. As you see in great 
spirits grief, which discovers itself the more by for- 
bearing tears and complaints, you may observe also 
the highest joy is too big for utterance ; the tongue 
^ing of all the organs the least capable of express- 
ing such a circumstance. The nuptial torch, the 
bower, the marriage song, are all particulars which 
we meet with in the allusions of the ancient writers; 
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»nd in every one of them something i» to be ob- 
ser?ed» which denotes their industry to aggrandize 
and adorn this occasion above all others^ 

With us, all order and decency in this point is per* 
Terted, by the insipid mirth of certain animals ve 
usually call < wags *.' These are a species of all 
inen the most insupportable. One cannot without 
some reflection say, whether their flat mirth provokes 
us more to pity or to scorn ; but if one considers with, 
how great affectation they utter their frigid conceits, 
conimiseration immediately changes itself into con* 
tempt. 

A wag is the last order even of pretenders to wit 
and good humour. He has generally his mind pre- 
pared to receive some occasion of merriment, but is 
of himself too empty to draw any out of his own set 
of thoughts ; and therefore laughs at the next thing 
he meets, not because it is ridiculous,* but because he 
is under a necessity of laughing. A wag is one that, 
nevei in its life saw a beautiful object ; but sees what 
it does see in the most low and most inconsiderable 
light it can be placed. There is a certain ability 
necessary to behold what is amiable and worthy of 
our approbation, which little minds want, and at- 
tempt to hide by a general disregard to every thing 
they behold above what they are able to relish, 
Hence it is, that a wag in an assembly is ever guessing 
bow well such a lady slept last night, and how 
much such a young fellow is pleased with himself. 
The wag's gaiety consists in a certain professed ill- 
breeding, as if it were an excuse for committing a 
fault, that a man knows he does so. Though all 
public pl^es are fiill of persons of this order ; yet, 
because I will not allow impertinence and affectation 

» SpeN«79, 
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to get t!i« better of native innocence tnd simplicity <4 
xttantoerB> I liave, in spite of such little disturbers of 
public entertainments, persuaded my brother Tran** 
quillus, and his mfe my sister Jenny, in favour of 
Mr. Wil](s, to be at the play to-morrow evening. 

They, as they have so much good sense as to act 
naturally I without regard to the observation of others, 
will not, I hope, be discomposed, if any of the fry of 
wags should take upon them to make themselvet 
merry upon the occasion of their coming, as they in<f 
tend, in their wedding-clothes. My brother is a 
plain, worthy, and honest man ; and as it is natural 
for men of that turn to be mightily taken with 
sprightly and airy women, my sister has a vivacity 
which may perhaps give hopes to impertinents, but 
will be esteemed the effM: of innocence among wise 
men. They design to sit with me in the box, which 
the house have been So complaisant as to ofibr me 
whenever I think fit to come thither in my public 
character*. 

I do not in the least doubt, but the true figure of 
conjugal affection will appear in their looks and 
gestures^ My sister does not affect to be gorgeous 
in her dress ; and thmks the happiness of a wife is 
'tncjire visible in a cheerful look than gay apparel. 
It is a hard task to speak of persons so nearly re? 
lated to one with decency ; but I may say, all whp 
shall be at the play will allow him to have the mien 
of a worthy English gentleman ; her, that of a notai 
ble and deserving wife ^ 

STEELE. 

» See N» 120, and 122. N« •», 
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N» 185. THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 1710. 

NoiUiam primosqtte gradut vieinia fecit ; 
Temtpore crevii amor; iedee quo^jure coiuent; 
Sedvetuerepaires. Sttod non potuere veiare. 
Ex <equo captis ardebant mentibus amho. 

OVID, de Pyr. ct Thisb. Met. iv. 59. 

Their neighbourhood acquaintance early bred, 1 
Acquaintance love, and love in time had led /^ 
The happy couple to the nuptial bed. 3 

Their fathers stopt them. But in vain oppose 
Their mutual passion, source of all their woes. 

JVofR iny ctDn Apartment, June 14. 

As soon as I was up this mornings my man gave me 
the following letter ; which^ since it leads to a sub- 
ject that may prove of common use to the world, I 
shall take notice of with as much expedition as m j 
fair petitioner could desire. 

* MR. BICKES8TAFF, 

' Since you have so often declared yourself a patron 
of the distressed, I must acquaint you that I am 
daughter to a country gentleman of good sense, and 
may expect three or four thousand pounds for my 
fortune. I love and am beloved by Philander, a 
young gentleman who has an estate of five hundred 
pounds per annum, and is our next neighbour in the 
country every summer. My father, though he has 
been a long time acquainted with it, constantly refuses 
to comply with our mutual inclinations : but, what 
most of all torments me is, that, if ever I speak in 
XMimmendation of my lover, he is much louder in his 
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praises than myself; and professes, that it is out of 
pure love and esteem for Philander, as well as his 
daughter, that he can never consent we should many 
each other ; when, as he terms it, we may both do 
so much better. It must indeed be confessed, that 
two gentlemen of considerable fortunes made their 
addresses to me last winter, and Philander, as I have 
since learned, was ofiered a young heiress with fif-^ 
teen thousand pounds ; but it seems we could neither 
of us think that accepting those matches would be 
doing better than remaining constant to our first pas- 
sion. Your thoughts upon the whole may perhaps 
have some weight with my father, who is one of your 
admirers, as is your humble servant| 

SYLVIA. 

' P. S. You are desired to be speedy, since my 
father daily presses me to accept of, what he calls, 
fin advantageous ofifer.' 

There is no calamity in life that falls heavier upon 
human nature than a disappointment in love ; espe- 
cially when it happens between two persons whose 
hearts are mutually engaged to each other. It is this 
distress which has given occasion to some of the 
finest tragedies that were ever written, and daily 
fills the world with melancholy, discontent, phrenzy^ 
sickness, despair, and death. I have often admired 
at the barbarity of parents, who so frequently inter- 
pose their authority in this grand article of life. I 
would fain ask Sylvia's father, whether he thinks he 
can bestow a greater fevour on his daughter tha^i to 
put her in a way to live happily ? Whether a m^m of 
pliilander^s character, with five hundred pounds per 
annum, is npt more likely to contribute to that end, 
than manj ^ young fellow whom he may have in hi^ 
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thoughts with so many thousands ? Whether he can 
make amends to his daughter by any increase of 
licheSf for the loss of that happiness she proposes to 
herself in her Philander? Or, whether a father should 
compound with his daughter to be miserable, though 
she were to get twenty thousand pounds by the bar- 
gain? I suppose he would have her reflect with 
esteem on his memory after his death : and does he 
think this a proper method to make her do so, when« 
as often as she thinks on the loss of her Philander, 
she must at the same time remember him as the 
cruel cause of it ? Any transient ill-humour is soon 
forgotten ; but the reflection of such a cruelty must 
continue to raise resentments as long as life itself ; 
^nd by this one piece of barbarity an indulgent fa* 
Iher loses the merit of all his^ past kindnesses. It is 
not impossible but she may deceive herself in the 
happiness which she proposes from Philander ; but as 
in such a case she can have no one to blame but her* 
self, she will bear the disappointment with greater 
patience ; but if she never makes the experiment, 
however happy she may be with another, she will 
still think she might have been happier with Philan- 
der. There is a kind of sympathy in souls, that flt3 
jthem for each other; and we may be assured, when 
we see two persons engaged in the warmths of a 
mutual affection, that there are certain qualities in 
both their minds which bear a resemblance to one 
another. A generous and constant passion in an 
agreeable lover, where there is not too great a dispa- 
xity in other circumstances, is the greatest blessing 
ihat can befal the person beloved ; and, if over- 
looked in one, may perh^s never be found in ano* 
ther. I shall conclude this with a celebrated in* 
jt^nce of a father's indulgence in this particular ; 
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which, though carried to an extravagance, hat& 
foniethuig in it so tender and amiable, as may justly 
reproach the harshness of temper that is to be met 
with in many a British father. 

Antiochus, a prince of great hopes, fell passioiiaitettf^ 
in love with the young queen Stratonice, who wtiitft 
mother-in4aw, and had bore a son to the old i^ifi . 
Seleucus his father. The prince, finding it impoS(A|l|' 
to extinguish his passion, fell sick ; and refused'A 
manner of nourishment, being determined to put W' 
end to that life which was become insupportable. - 

Erasistratus, the physician, soon found that loiw 
was his distemper ; and observing the alteration in hh 
pulse and countenance whensoever Stratonice in$4b 
him a visit, was soon satisfied that he was dying iat 
his young mother-in-law. Knowing the old king^ 
tenderness for his son, when he one morning inquired 
of his health, he told him, that the princess dlstemp^ 
was love ; but that it was incurable, because it was 
Impossible for him to possess the person he love^ 
The king, surprised tA his account, desired to kao^- 
how his son's passion could be incurable? ' Why,«ri^*. 
replied Erasistratus, * because he is in love with th^ 
person I am married to.' ^ ^ 

The old king immediately conjured him, by allhfe 
past favours, to save the life of his son aiid std6* 
cessor. ' Sir,' said Erasistratus, * would your ma- 
jesty but fancy yourself in my pl^ce, you would see 
the unreasonableness of what yoo desire !*— * Beavei| 
is my witness,' said Seleucus, ' I could resign even 
my Stratonice to sav6 my Antiochus.^ At this the 
tears ran down his cheeks ; which when the physi* 
tian saw, taking him by the hand, ' Sir,' says he, * if 
Ihest are your real sentiments, the prince*s life is out 
of danger ; it is Stratonice for whom he dies,* Se» 
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kucus immediately gave orders for solemnizing the 
marriage ; and the young queen, to shew her obe* 
dience, very graciously exchanged the father for tb^ 
son. 

STBELE. 
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I ' Emitttf tol& virtuUpotettas, 

CLAUD. 

Vhrtue akme ennobles humau kind. 

And power should on her glurioos footsteps wait. 

R. WYNNE, 

Sheer Xane, June 16. 

As it has been the endeavour of these our labours to 
extirpate, from among the polite or busy part o^ 
mankind, all such as are either prejudicial or insigni* 
fieant to society ; so it ought to be no less our study 
to supply the havoc we have made, by an exact care 
of the growing generation. But when we begin to 
inculcate proper precepts to the children of this 
island, except we could take them out of their nurses 
arms, we see an amendment is almost i" practicable; 
for we find the whole species of our youth, and grown 
m«i, is incorrigibly prepossessed with vanity, prlde^ 
or ambition, according to the respective pursuits to 
which they turn themselves ; by which means the 
world is infatuated with the love of appearances in- 
stead of things. Thus the vain man takes praise for 
lionour; the proud man ceremony for respect; the 
fRnbitious man, power for glory. These three cha* 
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racters are indeed of very near Tesemb]ance> but 
idifTeiently received by manidnd. Vanity makes men 
ridiculous ; pride, odious ; and ambition, terrible. 
The foundation of all which is, that they are grou^d-> 
ed upon falsehood : for if men, instead of studying 
to appear considerable, were in their own hearts pos- 
sessors of the requisites for esteem, the acceptance 
they otherwise unfortunately aim at would be aa inse- 
parable.from them, as approbation is from trutl^ itself. 
By this means they would have some rule to walk by ; 
and they may ever be assured, that a good cause of 
action will certainly receive a suitable effect. It may 
be an useful hint in such cases for a man to ask of 
himself, whether he really is. what he ha& a mind to 
be thought ? If he is, he need not give himself much 
further anxiety. What will the world say ? is the 
common question in matters of difficulty ; as if the 
terror lay wholly in the sense which otliers, and not 
we ourselves, shall have of our actions. From this one 
source arise all the impostors in every art and pro- 
fessiQn> in all places, among all persons, in conversa* 
tion, as well as in business. Hence it is, that a vain 
fellow takes twice as much pains to be ridiculous aa 
would make him sincerely agreeable. 

Can any one be better fashioned, better bred, or 
has any one more good-nature, than Damasippus ? 
But the whole scope of his looks and actions tends so 
immediately to gain the good opinion of all he con- 
verses with, that he loses it for that only reason. As 
^t is the nature of vanity to impose false shews for 
truth, so does it also turn real possessions into imagi- 
nary ones. Damasippus, by assuming to himself 
what he has not, robs himself of what he has. 

There is nothing more necessary to establish repu* 
tation, than to suspend the enjoyment of it. He that 
cannot bear the sense of merit with silence^ must of!. 
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tiecessity destroy it: for fame being the general 
mistress of mankind, whoever gives it to himself in- 
sults ali to whom he relates any circumstances to his 
own advantage. He is considered as an open ra- 
visher of that beauty, for whom ali others pine in si- 
lence. But some minds are so incapable of any 
temperance in this particular, that on every second 
in their discourse, you may observe an earnestness in 
their eyes, which shews they wait for your approba- 
tion ; and perhaps the next instant cast an eye on a 
glass, to see how they like themselves. Walking the 
other day in a neighbouring inn of court, I saw a 
more happy and more graceful orator than I ever be* 
fore had heard or read of. A youth of about nine- 
teen years of age was in an Indian night-^own and 
laced cap, pleading a cause before a glass. The 
young fellow had a very good air, and seemed to hold 
his brief in his hand rather to help his action, than 
that he wanted notes for his further information. 
When I first began to observe him, 1 feared he would 
soon be alarmed ; but he was so zealous for his 
client, and so favourably received by the court, that 
he went on with great fluency to inform the bench, 
that he humbly hoped they would not let the merit of 
the cause suffer by the youth and inexperience of the 
pleader ; that in ali things he submitted to their can- 
dor ; and modestly desired tliey would not conclude, 
but that strength of argument, and force of reason, 
may be consistent with grace of action, and comeli- 
ness of person. 

To me (who see people every day in the midst of 
crowds, whomsoever they seem to address to, tallr 
only lo themselves, and of themselves,) this orator 
was not so extravagant a man as perhaps another 
would have thought him : but I took part in his sue- 
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cess, and was very glad to find he had in his favour 
judgment and costs, without any manner of oppo- 
tition. 

The effects of pride and vanity are of consequence 
only to the proud and vain ; and tend to no further 
ill than what is personal to themselvies, in preventing 
their progress in any thing that is worthy and lau- 
dable, and creating envy instead of emulation of su*- 
perior virtue. These ill qualities are to be found 
only in such as have so little minds, as to circumscribe 
their thoughts and designs within what properly re* 
lates to the value, which they think due to their dear 
and amiable selves : but ambition, which is the third 
great impediment to honour and virtue, is a fault of 
such as think themselves bom for moving in an 
higher oib, and prefer being powerful and mischiev- 
ous to being virtuous and obscure. The parent of 
this mischief in life, so far as to regulate it into 
schemes, and make it possess a man's whole heart 
without his believing himself a daemon, was Ma- 
chiavel'. He first taught, that a man must necessarily 
appear weak to be honest. Hence it gains upon the 
imagination, that a great is not so despicable as a lit- 
tle villain ; and men are insensibly led to a belief, 
that the aggravation of crimes is the diminution of 
them. Hence the impiety of thinking one thing 
and speaking another. In pursuance of this empty 
and unsatisfying dream, to betray, to undermine, 
to kill in themselves all natural sentiments of love to 
friends or country, is the willing practice of such 
as are thirsty of power for any other reason, than that 
of being useful and acceptable to mankind. 

< See N« 123, and 214. 
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ADTEBTISBttENT. 

* Whereas Mr. Bickerstaff has lately received a 
letter out of Ireland^ dated June the ninths importing 
that he is grown very dull, for the postage of which 
Mr. Morphew charges one shilling; and another 
without date of place or time, for which he, the said 
Morphew, charges two-pence: it is desired that, for 
the Aiture>his courteous and uncourteous readers will 
go a little further in expressing their good and ill- 
will, and pay for the carriage of their letters ; other- 
wise the intended pleasure or pain, which is de- 
signed for Mr. Bickerstaff, will be wholly disap- 
pointed.' 

STEELS. 
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P tofe/ hoe opprobria nobis 
Et diet potuisse^ et non potuisse refelU, 

OVID. Met It 759. 

To hear an open slander is a curse: 
But not to find an answer is a worse. 

DRYDEN. 



IVvm my cam Apartment, June 19. 

PASQUm OF tOMB TO ISAAC BICKEBSTA3T OF LOZlDOIf • 

' His holiness is gone to Castel Gandolpho, much 
discomposed at some late accounts fiiom the mis- 
sionaries in your island : for a committee of cardl- 
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nalsy which lately sat for the reriving the force of 
some obsolete doctrines^ and drawing up amend- 
ments to certain points of faith, have represented 
the church of Rome to be in great danger, from a 
treatise written by a learned Englishman ; which 
carries spiritual power much higher than we could 
have dared to have attempted even here. His book 
is called An Epistolary Discourse, proving from the 
Scriptures, and the first Fathers, that the Soul is a 
principle naturally mortal. Wherein is proved, that 
none have the power of giving this divine immorta- 
lizing Spirit, since the Apostles, but the Bishops. By 
Henry Dodwell, M. A. ' The assertion appeared to 
our literati so short and effectual a method of sub- 
jecting the laity, that it is feared auricular confes« 
sion and absolution will not be capable of keeping 
the clergy of Rome in any degree of greatness, in 
competition with such teachers, whose flocks shall 
receive this opinion. What gives the greater jea- 
lousy here is, that in the catalogues of treatises which 
have been lately burnt witliin the British territories, 
there is no mention made of this learned work ; 
which circumstance is a sort of implication, that the 
tenet is not held erroneous, but that the doctrine is 
received among you as orthodox. The youth of 
this place are very much divided in opinion, whe- 
ther a very memorable quotation which the author 
repeats out of Tertullian, be not rather of the style 
and manner of Meursius ? In illo ipso volupiatis ul" 
tinue astu,- quo geniiah virus expellitur, noHne aliquid 
de animd guoque sentitnus exire, atque adeo marcesci" 
ima et devigescimus cum htck detrimento f This piece 
of Latin goes no farther than to tell us how our fa* 
timers begot us ; so that we are still at a loss how we 

5 Seem 118. 
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afterwards commence eternal; for ereando infunditur, 
et injundendo creatur, which is mentioned soon after, 
may allude only to flesh and blood , as well as the 
former. Your readers in this city, some of whom 
have very much approved the warmth with which 
you have attacked freethinkers, atheists, and other 
enemies to religion and virtue, are very much dis* 
turi>ed, that you have given them no account of this 
remarkable dissertation. I am employed by them to 
desire you would, with all possible expedition, send 
me over the ceremony of the creation of souls, as 
well as a list of all the mortal and immortal men 
within the dominions of Great Britain. When you 
have done me this favour, I must trouble you for other 
tokens of your kindness ; and particularly I desire 
you would let me have the religious handkerchief, 
which is of late so much worn in England % foe I have 
promised to make a present of it to a courtesan of a 
French minister. 

* Letters from the frontiers of France inform us, 
that a young gentleman ^ who was to have been 
created a cardinal on the next promotion, has put off 
his design of coming to Rome so soon as was in- 
tended ; having, as it is said, received letters from 
Great Britain, wherein several virtuosi of that island 
have desired him to suspend his resolutions towards a 
monastic life, until the British grammarians shall 
publish their explication of the words '' indefeaza- 
ble" and "revolution.** According as these two 
hard terms are made to fit the mouths of the people, 

. * Pocket handkerchiefs printed with the effigies of Dr. 
Sacheverell. 

3 The Pretender. 
VOL. III. B b 
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this gentleman takes his measures for his journey 
hither. 

\ Your new Bedlam has been read and considered 
by some of your countrymen among us ; and one 
gentleman^ who is now here as a traveUer^ says your 
design is impracticable; for that there can be no 
place large enough to contain the number of young 
lunatics. He advises you therefore to name the an^ 
bient sea for the boundary of your hospital. If what 
be says be true« I do not see 1k>w you can think of 
any c^er indosure : for, according to his discourse, 
the whole people are taken with a vertigo; great 
and proper actions are received with coldness and 
discontent ; ill*new8 hoped for with impatience ; he- 
roes in your service are treated with calumny, while 
criminals pass ^through your towns with acclama* 
tions \ 

* This Englishman went on to say, you seemed at 
present to flag under a satiety of success, as if you 
wanted n)i8fortune as a necessary vicissitude. Yet, 
alas ! though men have but a cold relish of prospe- 
rity, quick is the anguish Of the contrary fortune. 
He proceeded to make comparisons of times, sea- 
sons, and great incidents. After which he grew too 
learned for my understanding, and talked of Hanno 
the Carthaginian, and hb irreconcileable hatred to 
the glorious commander Hannibal. '' Hannibal," 
said he, '' was able to march to Roipe itself, and 
brought that ambitious people, who designed no less 
than the empire of the world, to sue for peace in the 

4 Dr. Sacheverell, we are told, while under the sentence 
that suspended him from preaching, made a sort of tri< 
umphal journey, and was received in some towns with ring- 
ini? of be]l9, and other demonitrations of welcome appro- 
bation. 
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most abject and servile manner; \vhen faction, at 
home detracted from the glory of his actidns, and» 
after many artifices, at last prevailed with the senate 
to lecal him from the midst of his victories, in the 
very instant when he was to reap the benefit of all 
Lis toilSf by reducing the then common enemy of all 
nations which had liberty, to reason. When Han- 
nibal heard the menage of the Carthaginian sena- 
tors, who were sent to recal him, he was moved with 
a generous and disdainful sorrow ; and is reported to 
have said, ** Hannibal then must be conquered^ not 
by the arms of the Romans, whom he has oiften put 
to flight, but by the envy and detractio|i of his 
countrymen. Nor shall Scipio triumph so mucb itt 
his fall, as Hanno, who will smile to have purchased 
the ruin of Hannibal, though attended with the fall 
of Carthage *." 

* I am, SIR, &e. 
* pasquim/ 



Wilh Cojfke-houie, June 19. 

There is a sensible satisfaction in observing the 
countenance and action 9f the people on some occa- 
sions. To gratify niyself in this pleasure, I came 
hither with all speed this evening with an account of 
the surrender of Douay. As soon as the Battle- 
critics * heard it, they immediately drew some com- 

s This alludes to an allegorical piece, the publication 
of which was then recent : '* The History of Hannibal and 
Hanno, &c. collected fh>m the best Authors, by A. M. 
.£sq.>' It is reprinted in the Life and Posthumous Writings 
of its author, Arthur Maynwaring, Esq. Lond. 1715; 8vo. 

«SeeNo65. 
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fort, in that it must have cost us a great number of 
men. Otben were so negligent of the glory of their 
country, that they vent on in their discourse on the 
full house which is to be at Othello on Thursday, 
and the curiosity they should go with, to see Wilks ^ 
play a part so very different from what he had ever 
before appeared in, together with the expectation 
that was raised in Uie gay part of the town on that 
occasion. 

This universal indolence and inattention among us 
to things that concern the public, made me look back 
with the highest reverence on the glorions instances 
in antiquity, of a contrary behaviour in the like cir* 
cumstaiices. Harry English, upon observing the 
room so little routed on the news, fell into the same 
way of thinking. ' How unlike/ said he, ' Mr. 
Bickerstaff, are we to the old Romans ! There was 
not a subject of their state but thought himself as 
much concerned in the honour of his country, as the 
first ofBicer of the commonwealth. How do I ad- 
mire the messenger, who ran with a thorn in his foot 
to tell the news of a victory to the senate ! He had 
not leisure for his private pain, until he had expressed 
his public joy ; nor oould he suffer as a man, until 
he had triumphed as a Roman.* 

STEELS. 
7 See K» 189. Wiiks died on the fi7th of Sept. 173?. 
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N« 1 88. THURSDAY, JUNE 22, 1710. 



Sua regio in Urris nostri non plena laboruf 

VIRG. Ma. i. 46i. 

What clime, what region, so remote and strange, 
Where these oar labours are not known ? 

R. WYNNE. 

From my own Apartment, June 21. 

I WAS this morning looking over my letters, that I 
have lately received from my several correspondents; 
some of which, referring to my late papers, I have 
laid aside, with an intent to give my reader a sight 
of them. The first criticises upon my green-house, 
and is as follows: 

' MR. BICKEBSTAFF, Sottth Wales, June 7. 

' This letter comes to you from my orangery, which 
I intend to reform as much as I can, according to 
your ingenious ^lodel; and shall only beg of you tp 
communicate to me your secret of preserving grass- 
plots in a covered room ' ; for in the climate where 
my country-seat lies, they require rain and dews as 
well as sun and fresh air, and cannot live upon such 
fine food as your ** sifted weather." 1 must likewise 
desire you to write over your green-house the follow- 
ing motto: 

** Hie ver perpetimm, atque agents nunsibut itstag,^ 

<* Here vernal bkxMn, and summer's genial warmth, 

Eeign all the yea r » 

R. WYNNE. 

"SeeN^im 
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* Instead of your 

** 1 qui$ me gMu m wdBhut Hmmi 
Sittai, €t hgenti ramimmprotegat umbra!*' 

VIRG. Gcor. IL 48t. 

<< Soin« god convey me to the eooliog ibades 

Of dewy Hamus! » 

R. WYNNE. 

* Which, under favour^ is the panting of one In 
summer after cool shades, and not of one in winter 
after a summer-house. The rest of your plan is very 
beautiful ; and that your friend, who has so well 
described it, may enjoy it many winters, is the hearty 
wish of 

' His and yours unknown, &c.*/ 

This oversight of a grass-plot in my friend's green- 
house puts me in mind of a like inconsistency in a 
celebrated picture where Moses is represented as 
striking a rock, and the children of Israel quenching 
their thirst at the waters that flow from it, and run 
through a beautiful landscape of groves and meadows, 
which could not flourish in a place where water was 
to have beeii found only by a miracle. 

The next letter comes to me from a Kentfsh yeo^ 
nian, who is very angry with me for my advice to 
parents, occasioned by the amours of Sylvia and Phl« 
lander, as related in my paper, N® 185. 

' SQUISE BICREBSTAFF, 

« I po not know by what chance one of your Tatlefs 
is got into my family, and has almost turned the brains 
of my eldest daughter Winifred ; who has been so 
imdutiful as to foil in love of her own liead, and tells 

»$«eN^«03* 
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tne a foolish heathen story that she has l^ad in your 
paper> to persuade me to give my consent. I am too 
wise to let children have their own wills in a business 
like marriage. It is a matter in which neither I my* 
self, nor any of my kindred, were ever humoured. 
My wife and I never pretended to lovie one another 
like your Sylvias and Philanders ; and yet if you saw 
our fire-side, you would be satisfied we are not always 
a squabbling. For my part, I think that where man 
and woman come together by their own good liking, 
there is so much fondling and fooling, that it hinders 
young people from minding their business. I must 
therefore desire you to change your note; and, in- 
stead of advising us old folks, who perhaps have more 
wit than yourself, to let Sylvia know that she ought 
to act like a dutiful daughter, and marry the man 
that she does not care for. Our great grandmothers 
were all bid to marry first, and love would come af- 
terwards; and I do not see why their daughters should 
follow their own inventions. I am resolved Winifred 
sBall not. 

* Yours, &c,' 

This letter is a natural pictureof ordinary contracts, 
and of the sentiments of those minds that lie under a 
kind of intellectual rusticity. This trifling occasion 
made me nm over in my imagination the many 
scenes I have observed of the married condition, 
wherein the quintessence of pleasure and pain are re- 
presented, as they accompany that state, and no 
other. It is certain, there are many thousands like 
the al)ove-mentioned yeoman and his wife, who are 
never highly pleased or distasted in their whole lives. 
But when we consider the more informed part of 
mankind, and look upon their behaviour. It then ap* 
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pean that very little of tfa^r time is indifferent, but 
generally spent in the most anxious vexation, or the 
highest satisfaction. Shakspeare has admirably re- 
presented both the aspects of this state in the most 
excellent tragedy of Othello. In the character of 
Desdemona he runs through all the sentiments of a 
virtuous maid and a tender wife. She is captivate^ 
by his virtue, and fJEuthful to him as vreW from that 
motive as regard to her own honour. Othello is a 
great and noble spirit, misled by the villany of a false 
friend to suspect her innocence, and resents it ac- 
cordingly. When, after the many instances of pas- 
sion, the wife is told the husband is jealous, her sim- 
plicity makes her incapable of believing it, and say, 
after such circumstances as would drive another 
^wpman into distraction, s 



-I think the sou where he was born 



Drew all such humours from him.' 

This opinion of him is so just, that his noble and 
tender heart beats itself to pieces, before he can af- 
front her with the mention of his jealousy ; and he 
owns this suspicion has blotted out all the sense of 
glory and happiness which before it was possessed 
with, when he laments himself in the warm allusions 
of a mind accustomed to entertainments so very dif- 
ferent from the pangs of jealousy and revenge. How 
moving is his sorrow, when he cries out as follows : 

' I had been happy, if the gen'ral camp, 
* Pioneers and all, had tasted her sweet body. 
So I had nothing known. O now! forever 
Farewell the tranquil mind ! farev^ell content! 
Farewell the plumed troops, and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue ! Oh farewell ! 
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Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill tramps 
The spirit-stirring drum, th' ear-piercing fife. 
The royal banner, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance, of glorious war ! 
And, oh ye mortal engines ! whose rude throats 
Th> .immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell ! Othello's occupation's gone.' 

I believe I may venture to say th^e is not in any 
other part of Shakspeare's works more strong and 
lively pictures of nature than in this. I shall there- 
fore steal incognito to see it, out of curiosity to observe 
' bow Wilks and Gibber touch those places, where 
Betterton and Sandford ^ so very highly excelled. 
But now I am got into discourse of acting, with 
which I am so professedly pleased, I shall conclude 
this paper with a note I have just received from the 
two ingenious friends, Mr. Penkethman and Mr. 
Bullock. 

'sir, 
* FINDING by your paper, N* 189, that you are draw- 
ing parallels between the greatest actors of the age ; as 
you have already begun with Mr. Wilks and Mr. 
Gibber, we desire you would do the same justice to 
your humble servants, 

' WM. BULLOCK and WM. PENKETHMAN.' 

For the information of posterity, I shall comply 
with this letter, and .set these two great men in such 
a light as Sallust has placed his Gato and Gaesar. 

Mr. William Bullock and Mr. William Penketh- 
man are of the same age, profession, and sex. They 
both distinguish themselves in a very particular man- 
ner under the discipline of the crab-tree, with this 

3 See N» 134. 
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only diflerenoe, that Mr. Bullock has the more 
agreeable squally and Mr. Penkethman the more 
graceful shrug. Penkethman devours a cold chick 
with great applause ; Bullock's talent lies chiefly in 
asparagus. Penkethman is very dexterous at con« 
veying himself under a table ; Bullock is no lest 
active at jumping over a stick. Mr. Penkethman has 
a grf^t deal of money ; but Mn Bullock is the taUer 
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N* 1 89. SATURDAY, J UNE 24, 1710, 

£i< in Jvoracir, er/ tii c^iif ptUrum 
VirtMs; neetmhtilemferteet 

BOR.4.Od.iv.30. 

In steers laborkms, and in generous steeds. 
We trace their sires; nor can the bird of Jo?e 
Intrepid, fierce, beget th'trnwarlike dove. 

FRANCIS. 

From my own Apariment, June S3. 

Having lately turned my thoughts upon the con- 
siderations of the behaviour of parents to children in 
the great affair of marriage, I took much delight in 
turning over a bundle of letters, which a gentleman's 
steward in the country had sent me some time ago. 
This parcel is a collection of letters written by the 
fchildren of the family to which he belongs, to their 
father ; and contains all the little passages of their 
lives, and the new ideas they received as their 
years advanced. There is in them an account of 
their diversions as well as their exercises ; and ^hat I 
thought very remarkable is, that two sons of the fa- 
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mly, who now make considefdile ^gures in tht 
world, gave omens of that sort of character which 
ihey now bear, in the first rudiments of thought 
which they shew in their letters. Were one to point 
iKit a method of education, one could not, methinks, 
£rame one more pleasing or improving than this; 
where the children get an habit of communicating 
their thoughts and inclinations to their best friend 
with 90 much freedom, that he can form schemes for 
their future life and conduct from an observation of 
their tempers ; and by that means be early enough 
in choosing their way of life, to make them forwud 
in some art or science at an age when others have not 
determined what profesnon to follow. As to the 
persons concerned in this packet I am speaking of, 
they have given great proofs of the force of this 
conduct of their father in the effect it has upon their 
lives and manners. The elder, who is a scholar, 
shewed from his infancy a propensity to polite stu* 
dies, and has made a suitable progress in literature ; 
but his learning is sawell woven into his mind, that, 
from the impression of it, he seems rather to have 
contracted an habit of life than manner of discourse. 
To his books he seems to owe a good oeconomy in 
his affairs, and a complacency in his manners, though 
in others that way of education has commonly quite 
a different effect. The epistles of the other son are 
full of accounts of what he thought most remarkable 
in his reading. He sends his father for news the last 
remarkable story he had read. I observe he is par- 
ticularly touched with the conduct of Codrus, who 
pk>tted his own death, because the oracle had said, if 
he vcere not killed the enemy should prevail over his 
country. Many other incidents in his little lettecs 
give omens of a soul capable of generous under- 
takings ', and what makes it the more particular is. 
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that this gentleman had* in the present war, the ho- 
nour and happiness of doing an action, for which onlj 
it was worth coming into the world. Then: Neither is 
the most intimate friend .they have; and they always 
consult him rather than any other, when any error 
has happened in their conduct through youth and in- 
advertency. The behaWour of this gentleman to his 
sons made his life pass away with the pleasures of a 
second youth ; for as the vexations which men re- 
ceive from their children hasten the approach of age, 
and double the force of years ; so the comforts, 
which they reap from them, are balm to ail other 
sorrows, and disappoint the injuries of time. "Parents 
of children repeat their lives in their offspring ; and 
their concern for them is so near, that they feel all 
their sufferings and enjoyments a» much as if they 
regarded their own proper persons. But'it is gene^ 
rally so far otherwise, that the common race of Es- 
quires in this kingdom use their sons as persons that 
swe waiting only for their funerals, and spies upon 
their health and happiness ; as indeed they are, by 
their own making them such. In cases where a man 
takes the liberty after this manner to reprehend 
others, it is commonly said, let him look at home. I 
am sorry to own it ; but there is one branch of the 
house of the Bickerstafis, who have been as erroneous 
in their conduct this way as any other fsunily what- 
soever. The head of this branch is now in town, 
and has brought up with htm his son and daughter, 
who are all the children he has, in order to be put 
some way into the world, and see foshions. They 
are both very ill-bred cubs ; and having lived toge- 
ther from their infancy, without knowledge of the 
distinctions and decencies that are proper to be paid 
to each other's sex, they squabble like two brothers. 
The father b one of those who knows no better 
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than that all pleasure is debauchery, and imagines, 
when he sees a man become his estate, that he wili 
certainly spend it. This branch are a people who 
never had among them one man eminent either for 
good or ill ; however, have all along kept their heads 
just above water, not by a prudent and regular oeco- 
nomy, but by expedients in the matches they have 
made into their house. When one of the fatnily has, 
in the pursuit of foxes, and in the entertainment of 
clowns, run out the third part of the value of his es- 
tate, such a spendthrift has dressed up his eldest 
son, and married what they call a good fortune ; 
who has supported the father as a tyrant over them, 
during his life, in the same house or neighbourhood. 
The son in succession has just taken the same method 
to keep up his dignity, until the mortgages he has 
ate and drunk himself into, have reduced him to the 
necessity of sacrificing his son also, in imitation of 
his progenitors. This had been, for many genera- 
tions, the whole that had happened in the family of 
Sam BickerstafT, until the time of my present cousin 
Samuel, the father of the young people we have just 
now spoken of. 

Samuel Bickerstaff, £squire, is so happy as tliat, 
by several legacies from distant relations, deaths of 
maiden sisters, and other instances of good fortune, 
he has, besides his real estate, a great sum of ready 
money. His son at the same time knows he has a 
good fortune, which the father cannot alienate; 
though he strives to make him believe he depends 
only on his will for maintenance. Tom is now in his 
nineteenth year, Mrs. Mary in her fifteenth. Cousin 
Samuel, who understands no one point of good be^ 
haviour as it regards all the rest of the world, is an 
exact critic in the dress, the motion, the looks, and 
the gestures of his children. What adds to their 
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misery is, that he is excesdvely fond of thenij and 
the greatest part of their time is spent in the pre- 
sence of this nice observer* Their life is one conti^ 
sued constraint. The girl never turns her head, but 
ihe is warned not to follow the proud minxes of the 
town. The boy is not to turn fop, or'be.quarrelsoroe } 
at the same time not to take an afiront. I had the 
good fortune to dine with him to-day, and heard his 
fatherly table>talk as we sat at dinner, which, if my 
jnemory does not fail me, for the benefit of the 
world, I shall set down as he spoke it ; which was 
much as follows, and may be of great use to those 
parents who seem to make it a rule, that their chil** 
dren's turn to enjoy the world is not to commence 
until they themselves have left it 

* Now, Tom, I have bought you chambers in the 
inns of courf. I allow you to take a walk once or 
twice a day round the garden. If you mind your 
business, you need not study to be as great a lawyer 
as Coke upon Littleton. I have that that will keep 
you ; but be sure you keep an exact account of your 
linen. Write down what you give out to your 
laundress, and what she brings .home again. Go as 
little as possible to the other end of the town ; but if 
you do, come home early. I bdieve I was as sharp 
as you for your ears ; and I had my hat snatched off 
my head coming home late at a stop by St. Clement's 
church, and I do not know from that day to this whe 
took it. I do not care if you learn to fence a little ; 
for I would not have you be made a fool of. Let me 
have an account of every thing, every post ; I am 
willing to be at that charge, and I think you need 
not spare your pains. As for you, daughter Molly^ 
do not mind one word that is said to you in LoxmIob'2 
for it is only for your money.' 
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A No. 

AvsaKDtTY IB importonate and fooliflh 169 

■ ■ wherein it resembles impudence 168 

Action, a necessary qualification in an orator «.... 168 

Actors, the consequence of considering their talents. ... 182 

— ^— their chief perfection 167 

JEaeu, his descent into, and adventures in, the empire 

of Death 154 

iEsop, a fable of his applied on the receipt of a letter. .115 
Afflictions, ima^pinary, often the most insupportable... 146 

Agamemnon, bis invective against women 152 

Age, the glory o#the present, in regard to England.... ISO 

Album GrsBcum, prescribed to a sick lap-dog 181 

Aldebrandini, description of a Grecian picture in that 

palace 184 

Allegory, application of one inHomer..... 146 

Ambition, middle age of man most addicted to it 120 

■ in the good becomes true honour 1 20 

Angelo Michael, his picture of the Last Judgpnent cen* 

sured... 156 

Anger, a tragical instance of surprise in : 172 

—^—— its ill consequences 173 

Animals, cruelty towards them condemned..... 134 

Anne, queen, eulogium on her government 130 

Anticyra, an island assigned by the Romans to mad- 
men , 125 

-— compared to Montpelier 125 

, its product « 125 

Aristeus, the character of a man who has the mastery 

ofhimself. 176 

Arthur, king, the first who sat down to a whole roast- 
ed ox .:. 14« 



INDEX. 

No. 

AtbenUna, a remarkable instance of their pablic spirit 

and virtue 122 

Avarice, effects of Bickerstaff's discourse thereon 124 

«—- ■ its region, temple, attendants, adherents, and 

officers described 123 

Avarice, what age of man most devoted to it 120 

Audience at a play, their general behaviour 122 

Autunm, lady, her behaviour at church 140 

Bacon, lord, his legacy to his countrymen and fore- 
igners 133 

Bagpipe, a club of them 153 

— — • to what sort of persons applicable in conver- 
sation 153 

Balance, Merchant, his treatment of one who attempt- 
ed to debauch his wife 136 

Barbarity, an attendant on tyranny 161 

Barnes, Joshua, his edition of Homer recommended.... 143 

Bass-viols exposed to sale by lottery 166 

-r- to what sort of persons applied in conversa- 
tion 153 

where to be found 153 

..-_— with what instrument matched 157 

Bawbles, by whom brought to perfection 14$ 

Bear-garaen diversions condemned 134 

Bedlam, distribution of the apartments there 174 

for whom designed 174 

,- project for erecting a new one 125 

Beef, the breafast of queen Etizabeth's maids of ho- 
nour 14S 

the food of our robust ancestors ;. 148 

BeelT-eaters, the order of. 148 

Belvidera, a woman of good sense without affectation. 126 
Betterton, Mr. the player, an invitation to his benefit 

play : 157 

._. his death and character 167 

Bickerstaff, Mr. an adept in astronomical observations. 124 

^ entertained at the house of a friend 

who eats well...... 148 

.. ^his amours 117 

. — purchases a ticket in the lottery 124' 

, received at the play-house with extra- 
ordinary civility and distinction 122 

— ' — — ■• Maigery, methods mad^ use of to divert 

herfrom marriage , 158 



INDEX* 

No. 

Bickerstair, Samuel, his advice to his eon and dang^hter 189 
Black Horse ordinary in Holbom, an adventure there. 135 

Bladder and string, modem music applied 153 

Bourignon, madame de, fbundress of the Pietists, her. 

extraordinary gift or talent Id5 

Bribery, a solicitor in the temple of Avarice IdS 

Brotes, cruelty towards them condemned 134 

Bullock and Penkethman, parallel drairn between them 188 

Caidaboque, meaning of that word 171 

to whom applied, by the emperor of the 

Mohocks 171 

Cambray, archbisht^ of, his Telemachus formed in the 
true spirit of Homer, with a tincture of Chris- 
tianity 156 

Canes different in the price according to the purchaaer^s 

estate 14« 

Careless Husband, a comedy, bom within the theatre. 182 

Castabella, an eminent prude 186 

Cebes, table of, a beautiful allegory 161 

Censor, an officer of that kind very necessary 144 

—* Roman and British compared ^... 162 

Censurers, punished severely after death 156 

Cervantes, Michael, author of Don Quixot, his exqui- 
site genius and discerning spirit 178 

Cestus of Venus described 147 

Chanticleer, Job, his petition 194 

Charles, the toyman, his great genius 142 

- nice judge of canes •*... 148 

publwhes a new edition of his 

snuff-boxes 14ft 

Chicken, a modem diet 148 

Church, indecent and irregular behaviour there, re- 
proved 140 

Cibber, Colley, a celebrated comedian, his talents 188 

Cicero, his letters to his wife 159 

Citypoliticianarepcoved 155 

Coaches, the expence »id affectation of them exposed 144 

what ones ought to be called in 144 

why they should be taxed 144 

Coach-painting, a method to make it useful 144 

Cobler on Ludgate-hill, his contrivance to gratify his 

pride 187 

Colchester, corporation of, their offers to Mr. Bicker- 
staff. 118 
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No. 

Comma, Mn. saaMte casaist..... 166 

Gommatid of temper, the greatest of human perfections 1 16 

Commerce, a goddess in the region of liberty 161 

Commonwealth, genius of, described « -.... 161 

Competency, a guide in the temple of Avarice 123 

Complacency, a guide in the temple of Hymen 120 

Complainers, their importunity 146 

Complaisance, reciprocal, very necessary in the mar- 
ried sUte 149 

Consort, female, described 151 

Contention, a guide in the temple of Hymen, de-> 

scribed 120 

Contradiction, an occasion of it 171 

I more odious than cidumny 17| 

Coquettes, compared to kits 157 

■ to prudes 126 

—— labyrinth of 120 

•————story of a coquette widow 126 

the most mischievous sect 126 

Corruption, an officer in the temple of Avarice 123 

Country » the modern entertainments and diversions of it 169 

Coimtry-gentleman, character of a true one.... 169 

Country-life, the true pleasures thereof. 169 

Courant, in what it differs from other newspapers 178 

Credit, how obtained in thecity...». 176 

Critics, a description of them 165 

always bad poets 165 

Cruelty to animals censured 134 

Cupid, a lady's lap-dog, dangerously ill 121 

Dancing shoes, to be carried in a stage coach, gratis.. 180 
Daniel the historian, account of what provisions were 

taxed in his time 148 

David, St. his day, why observed by Mr. Bickerstaff... 140 
Dawks, honest Icabod, the news-writer, his style of 

writing 154 

Dead men, account of them 118 

dressed in lace, &c. contrary to the act.... 118 

one resuscitated 118 

Dedications, difference between ancient and modern 

ones 177 

■■ ' nature and abuse of them 177 

Degeneracy of the age 183 

Dclicates, false, pernicious ^^ 148 

Demosthenes, his speech to the Athenians 183 



INDEX. 

No. 

Destinies, their speech and present to Jupiter 146 

Diet, difference between the ancient and modem 164 

Dimple, lady, her good breeding 166 

Discourse, different talents in it 153 

Discretion, a guard to one of Hymen's gates 120 

Distaff, Jenny, Mr. Bickerstaff 's half-sister, sets up an 

equipage 143 

Dodwell, Mr. some account of his epistolary discourse, 

firom Pasquin 187 

Doggett, Mr. the comedian, a letter from him to Mr. 

Bickerstaff.'. 120 

. his civilities to him at the theatre 122 

Dog, recipe for a lady's lap-dog 126 

Dorchester stage coach, advertisement about it 143 

Dover-cliff described by Shakspeare -. 117 

Dream of Jupiter, and the destinies 146 

the band of lovers 120^ 

the region of liberty 161 

m I ■ the temple of virtue 123 

Drinking, the vice of the country 169 

Drum, who may be so called in conversation, and witii 

what other musical instrument matched 153, 157 

Dulcimer, who to be so accounted, and with what other 

musical instrument joined 157 

'Dutch, their manner of expressing their wit ^ 129 

Eastooubt, Dick, the comedian, Mr. Bickerstaff's apo- 
thecary, lus benefit play 130 

Education, regulations therein proposed 189 

—— various errors therem 189 

Elpenor, a warning to drunkards. 152 

Elysium joys, described by the author of Telemachus 156 

England, the glorious figure it made in 1709.... 130 

Envy causes distraction 174 

-^ the wonderful effects of it 174 

Equanimity of temper, the greatest of human perfec- 
tions 1*76 

Esquires, why enemies to Mr. Bickerstaff. 115 

Esteem, how distinguished from credit 176 

Eocrates, effects of the natural softness of his temper. 176 
Eustace, Mr. a melancholy instance of heat and pas- 
sion 172 

Eutrapelus. mischievous inhis presents 151 

Extortion, Office of, in the temple of Avarice 123 

Eye, language of the 145 
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INDEX. 

No. 

Pakdivgaus, tiM Qseof it allowed for a time .»... 121 

Fashion, by whom accounted the only liberal science. 166 

Female concert, the music of it described 157 

Fidget, lady, a general Yisitant, the occasion of her 

madness 1*74 

Flageolet, an instrument in the female concert, how 

esteemed by that sex 157 

Flattery, an instance of the ill consequence of ilatter- 

mgwomen 199 

Flavia» a coquette, her intenriew with Myrtillo, the 

ogler, attheplay 145 

Flea, skeleton of one.. 119 

Flote has extraordinary effects in a female concert.**.. 157 

— •~, with what other instrmnent matched... 157 

Folio, Tom, a broker in learning, account of him and 

his visit.. 158 

his criticism on a passage in Virgil... « 158 

■ ■■ — letterfromhim 160 

Footman free from avarice 134 

Fortitude, remarkable instanoa of it in a Roman sol- 
dier « 1»77 

■ ■ ■ .. ■ ■ , when most conspicoooB 176 

Fortune, Bickerstaff's addresstoher 170 

-««■ emblem of her at the lottery office 170 

way to be abore her ^ 170 

Fraud, an officer in the temple of Avarice 123 

Freethinkers, distinction between ancient and modem 135 
Friendship^ a necessary ingredient in the marriage- 
state 172 

——the tenderness thereof. ,.... 173 

F^erals, behaviour at them discovers the state of the 

mind ., 184 

Future-state, Platonic notions concerning the happiness 
and torments thereof, described by Homer, Vir- 
gil, and the author of Telemacfans 152, 154, 156 

Futurity, benefits arising from the prospect of it ^ 156 

Gascon, adventure of one with a widow, of whose fis- 

vours he had boasted 126 

Ghosts, of Anticlea, Ulysseses mother 153 

■ of beauties 153 

■ ■ ofheroes 153 

■ >■ ■ of lovers .,. 154 

" ' of the damned...... .•... l53 

Glory, true, inseparable from true merit 177 



INDEX. 

No, 

Gotham petition 141 

Grandeur, wherein it tnily consists 170 

Green-house, a magnificent one described 179 

criticismson its plan 188 

Grief, the benefit of it 181 

Gyges, his invisible ring allegorically applied 138 

Hammond, John, recovered his watch 124 

Handkerchief, religious, much w6m in England 187 

Hannibal, the Carthaginian, his speech upon being 

caUed out of Italy 187 

" Sir, his death, funeral, character, and escut- 
cheon «.,. 115 

Harpsichord, the excellency of its music applied to 

discourse 153 

■ Mrith what instrument joined 157 

Hart, the player, an observation of his on the players. 138 

Hautboy, in a female concert 157 

- ' matched with the harpsichord 157 

History, the usefulness and variety of it 117 

Homer's description of a future state 152 

Horace's excellencies considered under different views 175 

Hornpipe, Lancashire, its part in a fSemale concert 157 

with what instrument matched. 157 
Husband, an ill one a private tyrant, and the greatest 

affliction that can happen to a woman 149 

sullen one as bad as a foolish one 149 

——— — what makes an ill one...- 150 

Hymen, the god of marriage, a guard at the temple of 

virtuous love, his habit described 190 

Hymn to the supreme Being, what « 119 

jAMBEE,the best sort of canes., i 142 

Janglings, matrimonial 149 

Idolatry, in what manner inverted 127 

Jealousy, her garments, complexion, and office 120 

Jesuits, account of their discipline 168 

Imperoeptibles, natural history of them 119 

Impudence compared with absurdity 168 

Incumbent distinguished fhMn a landlord 169 

Indian kings, their return to the civilities of their land- 

kwd 171 

Insipids, who to be accounted of that order 166 

Juno, her method to regain Jupiter's affection 147 



INDEX. 

No. 

KETTLErDKuif , an instrument in a female concert 157 

how matched 157 

Kiogs^ wicked, how punished in a ftitare state 156 

Kit, an instrament in a female concert 157- 

-—*how matched 157 

Lamb, amoderndiet 148 

Landlord distinguished from an incumbent 169 

Langham, doctor, the astrologer, his peculiar gene- 
rosity 174 

Letter from an upholsterer to Bickerstaff. 160 

——— — Cicero to Terentia 159 

m corporal W. B. tohiswifie 164 

Humdrum to bickerstaff r 153 

— — Pasquin of Itome to Isaac Bickerstaff of 

Great Britain 129- 

■■ ■ Pliny to Calphurnia 159 

Letity, her post m the temple of Hymen 120 

Libels, panegyrics may be turned into them 177 

Liberty , its region described 161 

Life, human, howtobe considered 120 

Lightning, in operas, oi what it must be made 1 37 

. true perfiime, where sold 137 



Loogymigor, advertSses his wine vaults 147 

Lottery, a bass viol to be disposed of by way of. 166 

■ reflections thereon 184 

Love, the effects of disappointment therein 185 

LoTe-letters, directions ror writing them ».. 139 

Lovemore, a happy husband, described 150 

Lovers, the band of..... 120 

Lust, in whom virtuous love 120 

Lute, the part it bears in aconcertor conversation 153 

--»— with what instrument matched , ♦ •,. 15T 

Lydia, the character of a finished coquette 126. 

Macbiavel, an office suited to him in a vision 123 

-i author of a mischievous sect 186 

Madmen, an edifice intended for their reception and 

cure 125 

— 1 who, and whither sent by the Romans 125 

Madness, the first symptoms thereof. 174 

Maids of honour, their allowance of beef for breakfast 

in queen Elizabeth's time 148* 

Marlborough, John, duke of, his merit ....« 137 



INDEX. 

No. 

Maxriage, ah acccfont of it from experience 150 

— — — table of. 157 

' unhappy, from what proceeding 188 

Marrowbone and cleaver, modern musical instniments 153 
Masquerade, a lady in danger of her life from being 

left outof one 146 

Matchlock, mi^r, a member of the Trumpet club in 

Sheer Lane 133 

Mecbanicsin learning, who 17S 

Microscopes, their use 119 

Minucio, his spirit of contradiction 171 

Mirtillo, the o^ler, has an interview with Flavia at the 

opera ^ 145 

Modely, Tom, head of the order'of insipids 166 

> his knowledge of the fttfhioo 166 

Monarchy, the genius thereof described , 161 

Monlpelier, CQD^ared to Anticyra 1S5 

'Mopta, her good fortune in the lottery prognosticated 124 

Mourning, a proper dress for a beautiful lady 151 . 

Mutton the food of our hardy ancestors 148 

Natvie, the prevalencyofit.... 172 

Newspapers hurtful to weak heads 178 

Kicolini, signior, his excellencies on the stage... 1 15 

Northern parts fruitfulin bagpipes 153 

Notch, Sir Jeffery, a member of the Trumpet club 132 

Novelists, effects of their writings 178 

Octcas complained of by the ladies 145 

Oppression, an attendant on tyranny .^ 161 

Orangery described « 179 

Orator, in a night-gown and laced cap 186 

Ox roasted whole, who first practised it 148 

Panegyuc may be turned into a libel 177 

Parsimony, a favourite in the temple of Avarice 123 

Partridge, a letter from him, intimating some hints of 

resuscitation ,., 118 

Pasquin, account of him to prevent mistakes 130 

his letters to Bickerstaff 129, 187 

Passion, a tragical instance of surprise therein 172 

.Passing-bell, who to be accounted such in<;onversation 153 

Pedants, in what light to be considered 138 

— of several classes 158 

.Pedantry in learning compared to hypocrisy in religion 165 



INDEX. 

PeDketbman the comedian compered with Bollock .... 18S 

Persecution an attendanton tyranny 161 

Pettiooat, its caute tried 116 

PhikMophers, minnte, an account of some... 1S5 

Philoeophy, not inconsistent with conrts and riches.... 170 

■■ the business, use, and excellency of it 170 

>. wherein consists its gnreatest eminence.... 170 

Pictiue, ancient one of a wedding described 184 

walking one at an auction described 167 

Plato, his notion of the human soul 154 

Platonists, their opinions 154 

Players must forget they are before an andienee 136 

f ■ parallels between them 182, 188 

why they should be esteemed 182 

Plenty, a goddess in the region of liberty 161 

Pliny, his compliment and adrice to Trajan 190 

^-~hi8 letters to his wife 149 

Pluto, his palace and throne described 156 

Politicians, city, reproved 155 

Pope, his modesty overcome in relation to the Naapoli- . 

tan horse 189 

sickofthetooth-ach 129 

Postman, the extraordinary talent of the author of that 

paper 178 

Powell, jun. disputes between him and Mr. Bickerstaff 115 
■ why he locked up the legs of his company 143 

Present of wine to Mr. Bickerstaff... 147 

Pride makes men odious, and creates envy 186 

—remarkable instance of it in a cobler 127 

•- the cause and consequences thereof. 127 

the chief introduction to madness 127 

Prim, Penelope, the clear-«tarchery her petition 118 

Prize-fighting, axul other bear-gaiden diversions, a re- 
proach to the English nation 134 

Protestants superior in numbers to the papists 155 

Prudence in women the same as wisdom in men 172 

Prudes distinguished from coquettes 126 

— what part the^ bear in a female concert 137 

Public spirit, a great instance of it in Regulus 183 

Puppets, Mr. Powell^ whence taken 115 

Purgatory believed by the Platonists 154 

Puzzleposty Ned, bow improved in writing 14ft 

QuAUTY, the weaknesses of persons of. 180 

Quixot, Don, the first symptoms of his madness 178 



INDEX. 

No. 

RiicooTS prajndictal to the stomach 14S 

Rakes, midnight, adnce to thorn 143 

Rapin, his observations on the English theatre 134 

Itapine, an attendant on licentiousBess 161 

Rattle-snake, artifice of that animal 145 

Read, Sir William, an eminent oculist 145 

Reading, the exercise of the mind 147 

Regpilus, a great instanoe of jpoblic spirit..... 193 

Rehg[ioo8 war discussed 155 

Reptile, Dick, a member of the Sheer Lane club, his 

character 155 

■"■ his reflections on the abuse of speech.... 137 

Reputation, the only just means of obtaining and esta- 

blishingit 186 

Respect only to be procured by obligations 180 

Revenge of two French hidieson a Gascon 186 

Ring, invisible 138,139 

Romans, an instanoe of their general virtue 123 

Ruffs reconunended to be worn with the fardingale 118 

■—^ wherein necessary 118 

Roral wits, hunting horns in a male conversation 153 

SAifDroBD the player, what parts he acted well 134 

Scevola, his great fortitude imitated by a slave on the 

stage 177 

Scandal, an universal thirst after it 164 

Scotland, simplicity in dress and manners declining there 148 

Scotns, his way of distinguishing mankind 174 

Screens, why so called - 171 

Seity,what 174 

Seneca, moderate in great fortune 170 

Sexesin souls 172 

— the comparative perfections of them 172 

Shallow, Sir Timothy, a customer to Charles Bubbleboy 

the toyman 142 

8heep*biter, why a term of reproach 148 

Shrove-Tuesday, per8ecatu>n of cocks on that day con- 
demned 134 

Silence, instances of its significancy 133 

Slippers, wrought, g^ateye-mres 143 

Smm-box, a new edition of them by Charles Bubble- 
boy 142 

Socrates, his behaviour at the Athenian theatre 122 

— -^-«»-«- what doctrine he laboured to inculcate 135 

Softly, Ned, a very pretty poet... .^ 163 
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No. 

Softly, Ned, sonnet by him 16IJ 

Speech, reflections on the abase of it.'. ISf 

Stage, or theatre, the convenience, use, and advantage 

of one, when under proper regulation 182 

Statira, account of her distress 1S8 

Stocking, the custom of throwing it at weddings con- 
demned 184 

Story-tellers, their employment in Mr. Bickerstaff 's 

Bedlam 1*^4 

—■ why accounted bagpipe^in conversation 153 

Summer-house described.... HP 

— '■ the plan of one criticised 188 

Swearing, a folly without temptation.. 13*7 

Table, who keeps the best 148 

Tea, not used in the time of queen Elizabeth 148 

Telemachus, his discoveries in the regions of Death ... 156 
Temper, command of it, the g^atest human perfec- 
tion 176 

Temple of Avarice , 123 

Honour 123 

Hymen 120 

Lust 120 

Vanity 123 

r Virtue 123 

Theatres, English, censored 134 

Timoleon, his discourse concerning honour, and titles ... 171 
Tintoret, Tom, the vintner, instances of his art in co- 
louring liquors • 131 

Tiptoe, Mr. a stage-coach to his dancing-school adver- 
tised.... '. 180 

Tiresias, his advice to Ulysses 152 

Titles, the significancy and abuse of them 171 

Tittle, Sir Timothy, the proud critic, his indignation 
at, and discourse with, his mistress concerning 

anew pla3r 165 

Toasts, a new religious order in England 129 

Tories, a new religious order in England 129 

Toys, by whom brought into fashion 142 

Trumpet, who to be accounted such in conversation.... 153 

Trumpet-club in Sheer Lane, characterized 132 

Tweezer-cases, incomparable, where sold 142 

Varnish, Tom, his' adventure with a merchant's wife... 136 
Veal, a modern diet «. 148 



INDEX, 

No. 

Verses by Boileau |^8 

Verses from Dryden \^ 

Milton }*3 

« Shakspew in> 137, 167, 188 

. on Dover cliff, by Shakspeare JH 

, -to Mira, from Ned Softly, with remarks 163 

Vicissitudes of human life considered, 170 

Violins, who to be accounted such in conversation... i.. 153 

with what instrument matched 157 

Virgil, his beautiful allegories founded on the Platonic 

philosophy : J^J 

Virginal, who so accounted in female conversation 157 

__^ with what instrument matched 157 

Visits, when unseasonable 160 

Ulysses, his adventures in the regions of the dead..^.. 15-j 
Upholders company, their civility to Mr. Bickerstaff.. 122 
Upholsterer, Mr. Bickerstaff's neighbour, the great 

news-monger \^ 

carried to Bedlam '^^ 

his conversation in the park 155 

his early visit.,.. *60 



— letter of news from him 160 

—rmudh esteemed in alley coffee-houses 178 



Wags, the lowest pretenders to wit 184 

Waiting-maids, a petition from them...... 136 

War, religious, discussed .» ]^ 

Welch-harp, an instrument m a female concert 157 

matched with a trumpet 157 

Whetiers reproved ;•■ • • \^ 

Whigs, a new religious order in England J^y 

Wine, mischiefs attending the adulterating of it 131 

1 presented to Mr. Bickerstaff, and the reason of it 147 

Wine-brewers, a request to them • J3j 

r-: the fraternity tried * i^i 

Winter-gardens described and recommended 179 

Women, have ill fancies in their dress 151 

instructions to unmarried ones ;........... lo* 

the happiness or misfortunes of mankind de- 
pend on their education •••• •• l** 
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